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MONG the highly intel- 
ligent, cultivated and 
broad- minded English- 
men, lay and clerical, 
who, in recent years, 
have visited this part of 

} our country, there has 
not been one who more 

heartily entered in a generous and ap- 

preciative spirit into the nobler and per- 
manent historical lessons connected with 
the original settlement of New England 
than that eminent and beloved Dean 
of Westminster, Arthur Penrhyn Stan- 
ley. His own large and generous and at 
the same time serious and earnest tone 
of liberality qualified him to recognize 
the loftiness of that master purpose in 

Pilgrim and Puritan which underlaid the 

temporary limitations of their first tenta- 

tive experiments in their civil and reli- 
gious enterprise. 

On the third day after the dean had 
landed on these shores, the sight of which 
had long been among the most fondly 
cherished of his wishes, there was ob- 
served at Salem, September 18, 1878, a 
commemoration of the 250th anniversary 
of the landing there of John Endicott 
and his company. They had been sent 
there for a temporary purpose of local 
oversight by the direction and under the 
authority of the Governor and Company 





of the Massachusetts Bay. The corpor- 
ation was then administered in England. 
When the purpose was moved and 
agreed upon to transfer the Charter and 
set up the government here, the then 
Governor of the Company was Matthew 
Cradock, a member of Parliament, under 
whose instructions Endicott was acting. 
As Cradock could not then come over, 
he resigned his governorship, that Win- 
throp, who was ready to lead the enter- 
prise, might take his place. The com- 
memorative exercises at Salem were spir- 
ited and delightful, with oration, banquet, 
speeches, poem, ode and correspondence. 
A remarkable feature of the occasion was 
the part taken in it by the direct lineal 
descendants of the three foremost men 
in the enterprise, Endicott, Winthrop and 
Saltonstall. 

It was while the air of his ocean voyage 
was still in his lungs that Dean Stanley 
heartily responded to an invitation to at- 
tend and take part in the occasion; nor 
was there one among all those present 
who found a keener enjoyment in it and 
gave to it a better interpretation and ap- 
preciation than himself. His own speech, 
when he was called up at the banquet, 
was modest, genial and tenderly sympa- 
thetic. He expressed the whole spirit 
of the occasion, local and historic, when 
he said: 
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“Y doubt whether there is any audience in 
England which could be equally impressed by any 
event that had taken place in England two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago— with the feeling both 
toward the mother country and toward their own 
country — which I have seen throughout the pro- 
ceedings of to-day. Cold and hard,’ he said, 
“must be the heart of that Englishman who 
would not feel drawn to a place hallowed by the 
recollection of those Puritan fathers whose ances- 
tors were as valuable an element in our society as 
they can have been in yours.” 

The Dean told me that among the 
places and objects to be seen and visited 
here, which he had entered in his notes 
before coming hither, were four of chief 
interest to him—namely: Plymouth 
Rock ; the original grave of Major Andre 
(whose remains transferred to England 
were under his charge in Westminster 
Abbey), on the Hudson ; and the resting- 
places of Jonathan Edwards and Dr. 
Channing. Having but little more than 
a month to spend in this country, his time 
had been so occupied by calls upon him 
for visits and speeches, that he had been 
forced with great reluctance to give up 
his purpose to visit Plymouth; but he 
finally resolved on the trial. On Satur- 
day, October 26, I received a request in 
behalf of the Dean, sent by telegraph 
from Stockbridge, where he was on his 
errand relating to Jonathan Edwards, 
that I would accompany him on a visit 
to Plymouth. I assented, and he came 
to Boston for the purpose. On Tuesday, 
the 29th, in company with him, his sec- 
retary, Mr. Grove, and the Dean’s most 
endeared friend in this country, the Rev. 
Phillips Brooks, we left by the early train, 
at half past eight, reaching the city on 
our return by night-fall, as the Dean was 
to go at midnight to New York, to sail 
for home two days afterwards. 

I may venture here to mention an inci- 
dent illustrating the regard and love ex- 
hibited by friends of the Dean during his 
stay among us. As I went to the ticket 
office at the station, the Dean tried to 
crowd me aside to thwart my purpose of 
making due provision for him as my 
guest. Failing in this, he said with much 
feeling : 

“Nothing could exceed the thoughtfulness and 
kindness which I have met from friends during 
my whole visit. If one should furnish me with a 
postage stamp, I might readily acquiesce. But I 
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have been able to spend only a few dollars since I 
have been in the country. I changed some of 
my own money for your money on my arrival, 
and now I must change it back before I sail.” 


Our train was a slow one, taking nearly 
two hours. The liveliest impression of 
the journey remaining on my mind is that 
of the Dean’s earnest curiosity and in- 
quisitiveness. He kept me close at the 
work of explanation and answering ques- 
tions. The day was a delightful one, of 
bracing air in Indian summer. I took 
with me a copy of Dr. Deane’s annotated 
edition of Governor Bradford’s precious 
history of Plymouth Colony, the manu- 
script of which, purloined from Boston 
in the war of the Revolution, had re- 
cently been found and copied in the 
library of the Bishop of London, at Ful- 
ham. ‘This I had marked with references 
to the places of chief local interest for 
observation, and I gave the volume to the 
Dean to take home with him. He used 
it to excellent purpose in preparing a dis- 
course which he preached on the succeed- 
ing “ Forefathers’ Day” in Westminster 
Abbey. 

In the course of recent years many 
distinguished and illustrious persons from 
the old world and from our own country, 
as well as miscellaneous crowds of sight- 
seers, have been drawn with all their 
varied capacities of insight, interpreta- 
tion and moralizing to look at this modest 
and humble cradle of a new empire. I 
can think of some such visitors who have 
taken in the highest suggestive signifi- 
cance of the scene and its associations. 
But among them all, there can have been 
but very few who, in calm, deep and fruit- 
ful musing, in interpretation of purpose 
and faith, found there a richer lesson than 
did that wise and gentle-spirited man. 
His well-known catholic spirit gave him a 
generous estimate and a discerning ap- 
preciation of the nobler, as well as the 
severer elements which wrought in both 
forms of Puritanism, represented respec- 
tively by the Separatists of Plymouth and 
the Non-Conformists of the Bay Colony. 
He knew what had come of their fruit- 
age in England as well as here. In many 
brilliant commemorative addresses he 
had paid to many representatives of Dis- 
sent eloquent tributes for their severe 
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fidelity in the service of civil and religious 
liberty. 

Meanwhile I had my own matter and 
theme for musing as I attended my hon- 
ored companion through those scenes, 
which have by no means lost all their 
primitive aspect. How strong the con- 
trast between what was wonted to his 
everyday eye and thought at home, and 
the scene and objects around him! For 
fourteen years up to that date he had had 
official charge of the grandest monumen- 
tal pile, shrine and temple in our mother 
country. Himself, for gifts. and graces 
of mind and spirit, the foremost divine 
of the Established Church, he held an 
especial chartered trust, which put him 
in the rank of its prelates, and yet ex- 
empted him and his Abbey from their 
ecclesiastical oversight. His daily walks 
and care were given to that solemn edi- 
fice, hoar with the gray tintings and stains 
of eight centuries, with its memorials of 
coronations, consecrations and canoniza- 
tions, of royal burials and re-interments, 
the dust of the great and wise and the 
gifted in genius, resting beneath its pave- 
ments, crowned and sceptred statues re- 
cumbent by its aisles, the busts and effi- 
gies and inscribed tablets of those whom 
the world admires or honors lining its 
walls. Wonted to such surroundings day 
by day, the Dean now stood on Plymouth 
Burial Hill, open to the heavens, unwalled, 
and in its whole area itself so monumen- 
tal as to need only the simple grave-stones 
to tell its purpose, with very few pillars 
or columns, and none of these artistic or 
demonstrative, for individual tributes. 
The discretion and good taste of the 
town authorities have wisely shunned any 
artificial efforts to “improve’’ the spot 
by laying out or adorning it. The mod- 
ern demands for better cemetery arrange- 
ments have been well provided for else- 
where in the town, though the natural 
desires of some of the lineal descendants 
of the original families are indulged by a 
right of deposit in a few family tombs 
around the base of the Hill. Otherwise 
it is as the Forefathers found it and left 
it, rough and bare, with scanty grass and 
little swelling mounds of gravel and sand. 

We were on the Hill twice, once when 
the tide was full, and again when the flats 


were bare. So .the scene mapped and 
illustrated itself in both aspects to the 
Dean’s interpretative eye. In the clear 
atmosphere of that bright day the sandy 
shore of Provincetown stood out clearly 
across the bay. The monument was ris- 
ing beyond the channel on Captain’s Hill, 
to the redoubtable Miles Standish. To 
the right rose the wooded bluff of Man- 
omet Point. Then for the harbor, we 
looked to the Gurnet, to Saquish Head, 
and Clark’s Island, and followed the sin- 
uous course of a thread of water still 
flowing through the bared flats, showing 
that when the tide was in a small shallop 
could float upon the labyrinthine stream. 

As we sat upon a rude wooden bench 
upon the top of the Hill, we were favored 
with the company of one most fitting to 
be interpreter and commentator on what 
we saw. He was an aged man, half 
skipper and half farmer, retired from 
wide voyagings, not read in grammar or 
in book lore, but with the training of an 
adventurous life. He explained to the 
Dean the tortuous course of navigation 
into the harbor, and concluded by ex- 
pressing himself thus: “I calk’late that 
them Pilgrims stopped here because they 
couldn’t get no furder.’’ ‘The Dean’s en- 
joyment of this shrewd interpreter of the 
scene was all internal, with no sign of 
mirthfulness on his grave countenance. 
With curious scrutiny did he turn aside 
the grass to read the dim old slate-stone 
inscriptions, to cross the humps and hol- 
lows of the grave-tossed ground.  Es- 
pecially was his keen inspection bent on 
the granite shaft marking the grave of the 
saintly and revered Governor Bradford, 
who in his old age studied Hebrew “ that 
he might read the very words in which 
God spoke to his people.” Across one 
side of that shaft is cut a long Hebrew 
word, which, since not sharply inscribed, 
and as the rough granite is abraded by 
time, was difficult of identification. The 
Dean, falling on his knees in the gravel, 
tried with the skill of his fingers to make 
out the word which baffled him. I sent 
a boy down to an apothecary’s to get a 
few sheets of tissue paper. Pressing 
these into the cavities of the stone, the 
Dean labored upon a copy which he said 
he should try and make out at home. 
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And so with every certified Pilgrim 
relic in the Hall identified with life in the 
old world, and with the transfer to this, 
his interest was tenderly engaged. I 
thought I could see some sly amusement 
in the eye of the genial Dr. Brooks as he 
noted the quiet enthusiasm of the Dean 
over these relics. I recall that as the 
Dean was gazing curiously upon some 
poor relics of humanity from a Pilgrim 
grave, Dr. Brooks asked me, in an aside, 
“ Have they the odor of sanctity?” 

Some little groups, learning who was 
their visitor, gathered in several spots 
around the Dean. They observed the 
quiet dignity and delicacy of his mien 
and features, his reflective inquisitive- 
ness, and his courteous responses as he 
asked or received information. The 
severe simplicity of his garb was in no 
wise suggestive of his high clerical status. 
His short and loose cloak, giving proof 
of faithful and long service on land and 
sea, prompted in me the thought that it 
might have been the identical Geneva 
garment which good Elder Brewster had 
worn and left as a relic here for the com- 
fort in an autumn air of a rare visitor of 
like sweetness and gravity with himself. 

A most delightful episode closed the 
Dean’s visit. ‘There had joined us on the 
Hill the Rev. Frederick N. Knapp and 
his wife, who conducted in the town a 
home school, highly privileged and es- 
teemed, for twelve boys. Mr. Knapp, 
beloved and revered by all who knew him, 
for his sweet and gentle nature, for his 
graces, virtues, and noble, patriotic ser- 
vices, has since gone to his rest, tenderly 
mourned by the whole town and_ its 
neighborhood. Mrs. Knapp, a Bradford 
in lineal descent, and with many other 
streams of Pilgrim blood in her veins, 
had joined in an invitation to our party 
for a lunch at their house. The occasion 
was fondly memorable. The bright and 
earnest boys, twelve in number, were an- 
ticipating the delight of seeing one known 
to them as “the good boy” in “Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” and they had their al- 
bums ready to beg an autograph. It 
happened that one of the scholars on his 
return from a summer vacation visit to 
English relatives was a fellow-passenger 
with the Dean in the steamer. There 


was an instant and a warm recognition 
between the two, for the Dean could be a 
boy among boys ; and most benignant was 
his loving benediction on the eager and 
revering group that crowded around him, 
soliciting his patient and willing signature 
—of which it must be frankly said that 
the chirography suggested a reversion to 
the ancient cuneiform or Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. As the Dean was leaving, he told 
the boys that “ they would naturally some- 
time come to London, and would wish to 
see Westminster Abbey. If they should 
send up their cards, they would be told 
the Dean could not see them ; but if they 
wrote on the card ‘One of Mr. Knapp’s 
boys in Plymouth,’ the Dean would not 
see them, but Ae would.” 

There was one in the group there, who, 
as she too has passed on, may here be re- 
placed in it, because she added to it such 
a grace, dignity and nobleness as a most 
appreciative sharer in the scene. ‘This 
was a lady, a member of Mr. Knapp’s 
family, truly one of “the old school,” 
well in years, stately and majestic in 
the rich garb of silk and laces of our 
grandparents, serene in look, and en- 
gaging the Dean’s homage as if one of 
those with whom he had daily converse 
in his home life. 

He left a deep impression on those 
young hearts of his almost ethereal be- 
nignity and refinement of soul. As a 
fruit of his visit to Plymouth it is pleasant 
to recall that once at least beneath the 
groined arches of the monumental Abbey 
have words of generous tribute been 
spoken of that exiled band of English- 
men, of whom the Dean was the especial 
man, in compass and breadth of thought, 
to be the wise and just eulogist. 

I ought to add the impressive remark 
made by the Dean as we left Burial Hill: 
“Never let tool, or art, or levelling, or 
adorning meddle with this spot!” 

As we reached Boston towards even- 
ing, though the Dean was to go on to 
New York that night, he expressed a de- 
sire to visit a bookstore, that he might 
obtain a volume of Emerson’s to read on 
his homeward passage. He declined my 
suggestion that we drive from the station, 
and preferred to walk. He took no no- 
tice of anything around him, but seemed 
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absorbed in his own observations. As 
we picked our way in the crowds of the 
thoroughfare, he repeated in full voice 
two of his favorite lines from the Concord 
philosopher : 


“No accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world has ever lost.’ 


A sadly impressive event, occurring 
while the previous pages were waiting for 
the press, makes an addition to them 
most fitting. ‘The name is used in them 
of one who at the time of the incident 
related, had won to himself a venerating 
love, and an august and endeared admira- 
tion from all who had come under his 
personal and professional influence. The 
Dr. Phillips Brooks, who then gave his 
genial companionship to Dean Stanley on 
his visit to Plymouth, has passed suddenly 
from life, as the Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘These lines are written just 
as this and a vastly larger community on 
both sides of the ocean have been stricken 
with dismay and grief at his premature 
death in the glory of his noble manhood 


and the culmination of his winning and 
commanding power,— by universal accord, 
foremost and peerless among us in the 


ministry of divine things to men. Thus 
supreme in his professional office, in the 
full consecration of his life, with all his 
marvellous gifts and graces of spirit, 
heart and utterance, he walked with God 
that he might dispense all precious sacra- 
ments to men. His, too, were the sim- 
plicities of the “little children” who 
received the Gospel benediction, and his, 
too, were the responses that came from 
“the common people.” No scene of 
ceremonial or obsequy, no pageant tro- 
phies, no admiring funeral offices for sol- 
dier or statesman, have so expressed in 
this city the hushed sorrow, the grateful 
love, the tender sympathy of the common 
heart of humanity in these places ever 
brightened by his walks and works among 
them, as attended his passing away from 
sight, and the solemnities of church and 
street as he was borne forth for burial. 
The simplest, sweetest and fondest words 
of our mother tongue spoken of him are 
fitter than all eulogy and superlatives. 

I think that the occasion above related 


was the first time that Dr. Brooks had 
visited Plymouth. He shared —I know 
not whether in as intense degree — the 
absorbing interest and the intelligent cu- 
riosity of the dean. With quiet patience, 
all of us on foot, he followed and listened 
and gazed at the various objects, dis- 
persed in space or gathered in Pilgrim 
Hall. He was bent on engaging or grati- 
fying and even humoring the Dean’s en- 
thusiasm over historic spots identified or 
relics exhibited. I have spoken of the 
Dean’s avowed high appreciation of the 
sturdy qualities of Pilgrim and Puritan 
character as transcending, if not enno- 
bling or even neutralizing such limitations 
and perversities as have made them un- 
gracious or odious to the old style of 
Conformists. In this appreciation of the 
grander qualities of our original stock on 
these shores and in the mother country 
Phillips Brooks heartily and lovingly and 
admiringly accorded. 

There have been many occasions, and 
especially those for commemorative his- 
torical observance with large variety in 
the composition of the auditors, in which 
Dr. Brooks, always with discriminating 
utterances, expressed his reverential and 
admiring estimate of the noble elements 
of the original New England Puritanism, 
and of the preciousness of the heritage 
which its sacrifices and stern principles 
provided for descendants here. ‘There 
is, however, one very marked difference 
in the tone and substance of his refer- 
ences to that Puritanism, which broadly 
distinguished him in magnanimity of 
spirit from very many of his communion 
when dealing with that subject. Dr. 
Brooks found the real occasion, the 
prompting spirit, and to a large extent 
the justification of Puritanism in the act- 
ual condition of the Church of England, 
in its state of lethargy and torpor, its lack 
of an animating and consecrating spirit 
even in the highest classes of its clergy. 
In this Dr. Brooks stands out in striking 
contrast with many writers and preachers 
in his communion. These have for the 
most part spoken of the Puritans as a 
perverse, morbidly scrupulous, censorious 
and self-willed class of persons, who ac- 


tually preferred to separate themselves 


from conformity and all genial fellowship 
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with others. The more discriminating 
and appreciative judgment and spirit of 
Dr. Brooks on this subject were very 
forcibly and with striking emphasis illus- 
trated in the remarks made by him in the 
commemoration services of the 250th 
year after the planting of the First 
Church in Boston, of which his lineal 
ancestor, John Cotton, a displaced Church 
of England rector, was the first minister. 
The speaker said of his “very great 
grandfather”: “I am not sure that he 
would accept of his representative. I 
am not sure that if he saw me standing 
here and speaking any words in his praise, 
and knew exactly where I was standing, 
there might not be some words rising to 
his lips that would show that neither I 
nor you were wholly what he could ap- 
prove. He might say prelatist, he might 
say heretic.” ‘The next sentence of Dr. 
Brooks’ is a most piquant illustration of 
his exquisite courtesy: “He might call 
me by the first name, call both of us the 
second name.” Marked “ heretics’ as 
Unitarians would be in the judgment of 
Cotton, Dr. Brooks refrained from sub- 
jecting them exclusively to the reproach, 
and intimated that he might share in it. 
Then follows this noble passage of thanks 
to John Cotton: 

“T thank him, as a Church of England man, as 
a man loving the Episcopal Church with all my 
heart, I thank him for being a Puritan. I thank 
him for giving me a renewed assurance of that 
which all history teaches me to believe, and that 
which my knowledge of God would make me be- 


lieve if no illustration of it were written in his- 
tory, that God will not permit a church to become 
corrupt and degenerate and unfaithful to its duties 
without sending a man who shall bear testimony 
against it and stir it to the regeneration of its 
life. The Church of England has no men to 
thank to-day more devoutly. Not her great 
scholars, her great orators, her noble teachers, her 
splendid missionaries! She has no men to whom 
she ought to be more grateful to-day than to the 
Puritans who told her in the seventeenth century 
how degraded her life was becoming.” 

In connection with the spirit of these 
utterances I recall the substance of some 
expressions of feeling and observation 
which he made to me as I was enjoying 
the privilege of one of my last walks with 
him in our pleasant surroundings. He 
referred to the recent official visitations 
which he had been making, stating the 
number (which I have forgotten, though 
I think it exceeded fifty) of the towns to 
which his duties had led him. Among 
them were the oldest municipalities in the 
state, originally and till within quite re- 
cent years marked by the strong tradi- 
tional characteristics of those who first 
settled them, and by the survival of much 
of the old flavor of Puritanism. With a 
sadness of tone and look unwonted to his 
general cheer of spirit, he expressed his 
regretful feelings that in so many of these 
places, by many signs marked and not all 
to be regarded with satisfaction, unsym- 
pathetic, alien and even hostile influences 
and agencies had overborne and triumphed 
over the qualities of the original English 
Puritan stock. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


By David B. Frankenburger. 


ADISON, the 
capital of the 
state of Wis- 
consin, is situ- 
ated about forty 
miles from the 
southern boun- 
dary of the 
state, and mid- 

way between Lake Michigan and the Mis- 
sissippi river. The region round about is 
known as the Four Lake Country ; —so 
named from four lakes that like great pearls 
have been strung on the Yahara river. The 
largest of these lakes, Fourth lake, known 
commonly by its Indian name of Men- 
dota, is about six miles long from east to 
west, and four miles wide. The shore 
line is irregular; it rises into bluffs and 
forest-covered hills, or slopes gradually 
away from the water’s edge into beauti- 
ful farms and meadows. 

About three-fourths of a mile from the 
eastern shore of Mendota lies Third lake. 
It is three miles long from north to south, 
and has an average width of one and a 
half miles. The Indian, with a true 
poetic sense, called the lake Monona, or 
Fairy lake; and no one who has seen 
the lake in June, when the shadows are 
at play, or seen it shimmering in the 
moonlight, ever thought it misnamed. 
On the strip of land between these two 
lakes, and westward along the southern 
shore of Mendota, is situated Wisconsin’s 
capital city. 

In 1829, Jefferson Davis, with a file of 
soldiers, while on a march from the Port- 
age of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers to 
the village of Chicago, halted at the 
point where Madison now stands. He 
claimed to be the first white man who 
ever looked upon the Four Lake Country. 

As early as 1835 this spot, while yet in 
the centre of a wilderness, was chosen as 
the proper site for the capital of the new 
territory. Its picturesque beauty has 
always been recognized. Horace Greeley 
said, “‘ Madison has the most magnificent 


site of any inland town I ever saw.” 
Longfellow sang : 


“ Four limpid lakes — four Naiades 
Or sylvan deities are these, 

In flowing robes of azure dressed; 
Four lovely handmaids, that uphold 
Their shining mirrors, rimmed with gold, 

To the fair city in the West. 


By day the coursers of the sun 

Drink of these waters as they run 
Their swift diurnal rounds on high; 

By night the constellations glow 

Far down the hollow deeps below, 
And glimmer in another sky. 


Fair lakes, serene and full of light; 

Fair town, arrayed in robes of white, — 
How visionary ye appear! 

All like a floating landscape seems 

In cloudland or the land of dreams, 
Bathed in a golden atmosphere! ” 


What could Madison do but modestly 
“blush at the praise of her own loveli- 
ness’’? Unfortunately, she came to be- 
lieve that “ beauty unadorned is adorned 
the most,” forgetting that both cities and 
civilizations are governed by a different law. 
Only within the past two or three years has 
she really added anything to her original 
endowment of beauty. But now the spirit 
of improvement is abroad. With excel- 
lent gas and water, with electric light and 
electric railway have come macadam- 
ized streets, mile upon mile. The rage for 
good roads has so possessed her, that the 
principal avenues leading out from the 
Capitol will before long be made hard 
and smooth far beyond the city limits. 
A beautiful pleasure drive some ten or 
twelve miles long has just been opened. It 
passes through the university grounds and 
westward close by the southern shore of 
Lake Mendota, and returns along a high 
ridge or line of hills parallel with the lake 
shore, and some two or three miles dis- 
tant, furnishing a series of views of lakes 
and forests and undulating farm-lands 
that can scarcely be surpassed. 

The city is built mainly on and about 
two hills. One of these, midway between 
lakes Monona and Mendota, is crowned 
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by the State Capitol, and the other, on the 
southern shore of Mendota, by the State 
University buildings. Some smaller hills 
render the site undulating, to put it 
mildly ; the cyclist insists that it is abom- 
inably hilly, but the true Madisonian 
thinks it just hilly enough to be pictures- 
que. Here at this political and educat- 
ional centre are some sixteen thousand 
people. 

As early as 1835, at the first meeting 
of the territorial legislature, an act was 
passed creating the “University of the 
Territory of Wisconsin.” A board of 
visitors was appointed by the legislature, 
and the territorial delegate in the nati- 
onal Congress was instructed to ask of 
the general government, as an endow- 
ment for the said university, seventy-two 
sections of land. The request of the 
delegate was granted, and in 1838 the 
Secretary of the Treasury was instructed 
to set apart two full townships for the 
support of a university, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever. ‘These lands 
might be selected in seventy-two parcels, 
each containing one section, and not in 


two full townships in a single parcel, as 
had been the rule in former appropria- 
tions to other territories or states for a 
similar purpose. ‘Thus the territory might 
select for its university the choicest of 
the unappropriated lands. 

This was the beginning of the Wiscon- 


sin State University. But no buildings 
began to rise ; no faculty was yet chosen. 
The whole territory was one great wilder- 
ness; and a higher institution of learn- 
ing must have seemed to the hardy fron- 
tiersmen the very last thing they needed. 

The board of visitors, or regents, as 
they were called later, had indeed no 
duties, but they enjoy the distinction of 
being the only governing board of the 
University that has not had more or 
less adverse criticism. The new grant 
of ‘land was not placed under their 
control ; they had no moneys to expend ; 
and yet they performed a great service 
to education, — they kept the idea of a 
university, a higher institution of learn- 
ing managed and controlled by the state, 
before the people. 

In 1840, commissioners were appoint- 
ed by the territorial governor to locate a 


portion of these lands, not exceeding 
two-thirds, thus granted for the support 
of a university; and by the time the 
territory became a state the entire 46,080 
acres had been located. When the terri- 
tory became a state, in 1848, the new 
constitution provided that the grant of 
land made in 1838 should be the basis 
for the support of a State University. 
The lands were at once appraised; and 
although the commissioners were sworn 
to appraise at a fair valuation, the desire 
to offer cheap lands to immigrants and 
thus build up the material prosperity of 
the commonwealth was so great that the 
rights of the university that was to be 
were ignored. ‘The same crime had been 
committed before, and has been commit- 
ted since in other territories and states. 
The few friends of the university protest- 
ed, but to no purpose. The board of 
regents, created by the new constitution, 
called the attention of the legislature to 
this palpable violation of trust: and in 
1850 it seemed that a reform was about 
to be made. The minimum price of the 
lands, appraised at $2.78, was fixed at 
$10 an acre. But the reform, even if at- 
tempted in good faith, was not pushed. 
The clamor of the new settlers for cheap 
lands to induce immigration prevailed, 
and the price was lowered, and then 
lowered again, until the prize was suffi- 
ciently alluring to draw the crowding im- 
migrants into the wilderness. The words 
of the Congressional grant were “ for the 
support of the University and for no other 
purpose.” The state never claimed any 
legal right in the lands except as trustee, 
and yet the policy of sacrificing the uni- 
versity lands to promote immigration con- 
tinued, and became the settled policy of 
the state. 

Michigan University mourned because 
from a similar grant she realized a per- 
manent fund of over half a million dol- 
lars, while the Wisconsin University re- 
ceived for her grant only $150,000. This 
sum was so manifestly inadequate for the 
endowment of a university, that in 1854 
a second grant of 72 sections was obtain- 
ed from the general government. But it 
was the same old story: the lands were 
carefully selected, but appraised and sold 
at ridiculously low prices; and even in 
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1862, when Congress granted to the state 
by the Agricultural College Act, 240,000 
acres of land, the same policy was for a 
time adhered to. 

But where was the University, while the 
state was thus squandering what would by 
reasonable care have made it wealthy and 
powerful? On fan. 16, 1849, the regents 
began the work of organization. For 
more than ten years the university had 
been only an idea; and even now, with 
no high schools, no academies, how could 
it have a real existence? ‘The regents, 
with great modesty, first organized a pre- 
paratory school. This was opened, in 
1850, by Professor Jno. W. Sterling, in a 
building furnished free of rent by the 
citizens of Madison. Dr. John H. Lath- 
rop was elected chancellor,— chancellor 
of a university consisting of a preparatory 
department. This action, however, was 
not premature. The president of the 
University was, by the act of incorpora- 
tion, ex-officio president of the board of 
regents, and his advice and counsel would 
be needed at every step in the organiza- 
tion. In the following year the depart- 


ment of Science, Literature and Arts was 
organized, with Professor Sterling and 


Chancellor Lathrop as the faculty. An- 
other meraber was added in 1852 ; but it 
was not until 1856 that all the chairs in 
the six departments were provided for. 
In 1854, two young men, a sort of first 
fruits of the institution, were graduated, 
and the university was now indeed estab- 
lished ; though it lacked students, funds, 
and friends. 

The board of regents, at their first 
meeting, besides this work of internal or- 
ganization, bought fifty acres of land on 
the edge of the village for $15 per acre ; 
and “ College Hill,” as it had long been 
prophetically called, was declared to be 
the site of the University. 

In 1857, with the permission of the 
legislature, the regents borrowed $25,000 
from the university fund to construct the 
first college building. This act was with- 
out doubt doubly illegal: the grant of the 
general government was for the support 
of a university, not to construct buildings ; 
and the income only, not the principal, 
was to be used for such support. The 
foundations for a second building were 
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soon after laid, but this building was not 
compieted until 1855, and then not by 
money appropriated by the state, but by 
a second loan of $15,o00 from the uni- 
versity fund. ‘Two years later another 
loan of more than $50,000, for the con- 
struction of a third building, was made 
from the same fund. No other buildings 
were constructed until 1870. With nearly 
$100,000 thus taken directly out of the 
university fund, the already slender in- 
come was so reduced that apparatus and 
additional instruction had to be post- 
poned. 

The life of the University from its birth 
until 1866 was one long struggle, not 
pleasant to think upon. Not only were 
its lands squandered, and the burden of 
erecting necessary buildings unjustly and 
illegally thrown upon it, and its income 
thus impaired, but from the first the new 
institution made its way against a hostile 
public sentiment. ‘The right of the state 
to provide for higher education was dis- 
puted; the right even to provide for 
common school instruction was not every- 
where conceded. ‘The denominational 
college was the only type of higher insti- 
tution with which the people were familiar ; 
and a purely secular university was ac- 
counted by many an impiety, and its suc- 
cess an impossibility. Indifference to 
the university we may ascribe to the en- 
grossing cares of the material life in new 
communities, or to the desire among the 
better educated to send their sons to the 
older eastern institutions with whose walls 
they were themselves familiar; but the 
active opposition that could violate a 
solemn public trust, and even plot the 
life of the university, could spring only 
from surviving medizval conceptions of 
the relation of the Church and the State 
to education. 

It was charged constantly from 1850 to 
1866 that the University did not meet the 
wants of the people, and that there was 
mismanagement of the funds by the re- 
gents. From the fact that the legislature 
authorized loans from the university fund 
for the erection of the buildings, the state 
came to think that it might do as it 
pleased with the University and its funds ; 
and at one time it had so far taken pos- 
session that the regents were compelled 
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to ask the legislature each year formally 
to appropriate the income of the univer- 
sity fund for the current expenses of the 
institution. From this usurpation the 
idea that the University was subsisting 
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In a formal meeting of the regents it was 
proposed to suspend the institution for 
one year for the pretended purpose of 
securing a more efficient organization. 
While probably three-fourths of the stu- 
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upon the bounty of the state became 
firmly fixed ; the denominational colleges 
petitioned the legislature to abandon the 
State University and to divide the univer- 
sity fund among them, and the local press 
generally favored the measure. In 1855 
a member of the board of regents, who 
was also a member of the Assembly, in- 
troduced a bill in the legislature to grant 
the prayer of the denominational col- 
leges ; but the action seemed so Judas- 
like that even popular indifference was 
aroused, and made him withdraw the 
measure. There was hostility everywhere. 


dents boarded themselves, these critics 
of the university sneered at it as existing 
only “ for the aristocratic few.” 

The charge that the University did not 
meet the wants of the people was made, 
but in what way it failed the regents were 
not informed, and they tried in various 
ways to meet what they themselves sup- 
posed might be those wants. They or- 
ganized a department of law and one of 
medicine, but got no further than the or- 
ganization, on account of lack of funds; 
they tried to establish a normal depart- 
ment, that should be at the same time 
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one of the normal schools of the state, 
but failed; they tried to give a more 
practical education. Says Chancellor 
Lathrop in his report to the board : 


“In the administration of the department of 
Science, Literature and the Arts in the University, 
a more distinct bias should be given to its instruc- 
tions in the directions of the several arts and 
avocations as they exist among men; the practical 
should take rank of the theoretical in the forms 
as well as the substance of the University cul- 
ture.” 


Not all of the criticism, however, was 
prejudiced or unjust. Undoubtedly there 
was a feeling among the people, blind 
and unreasoning though it was, that the 
University should minister to the mate- 
rial, practical life of the community ; the 
stereotyped college course was felt some- 
how to be inadequate, out of touch with 
the new learning in science. This feel- 
ing was the hint of an ever-broadening 
conception of education. But it was un- 
just to demand that the regents should 
broaden a course of study already too 
broad for the resources of the University. 
The University did undoubtedly seem 
unsuccessful. However promising the 
graduates of any new institution may be, 
however good the instruction, the results 
will at first seem very disproportionate to 
the effort expended. The people then 


could not know that among those early 
graduates there were in embryo great 
lawyers, judges, senators and cabinet min- 
isters. However impatient we are for 
the fruitage, it takes time to grow men. 
The impatient spirit of the people showed 
itself in frequent reorganizations of the 
University: like impatient children, they 
periodically uprooted the young plant to 
see why it did not grow faster. 

In 1858 the regents re-organized the 
course of study somewhat along the lines 
proposed by.the enemies as well as by 
the friends of the University. When 
this re-organization was completed, Dr. 
Lathrop resigned the chancellorship, and 
was elected to the chair of Ethical and 
Political Science, but this he also resigned 
the following year. Dr. Henry Barnard 
of Hartford, Conn., widely known as an 
educator, was elected chancellor, and his 
acceptance filled the friends of the Uni- 
versity with hope and confidence. But 
their anticipations were never to be real- 
ized, for Dr. Barnard’s health was not 
good, and he had added to the duties of 
chancellor those of agent for the normal 
school board, and it was in the latter ca- 
pacity that he did his chief work in the 
state. To the limit of his strength he 
gave himself to the bettering of the com- 
mon schools of the state, a work greatly 
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needed to be sure, and directly in line 
with his previous tastes and experience, 
while the University saw little of him. 
After two years he resigned, and Prof. 
Sterling, the dean of the faculty, was for 
seven years the executive head of the 
institution. 

When the civil war broke out, the 
young men looked across from College 
Hill upon Camp Randall, a great drill 
ground for the new regiments, and they 
soon found their way into the ranks. En- 
tire classes were in the field; the annual 
attendance was reduced to fifty or sixty ; 
one year no Commencement exercises 
were held. 

During the period of the war the 
question was not one of progress, but of 
keeping the breath of life in the institu- 
tion. The most rigid economy was de- 
manded. Yet in spite of their poverty 
the regents in 1863 established a normal 
department, and seventy-six young women 
tripped into the University. ‘They were 
graciously allowed to hear lectures on a 
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few subjects, such as botany, chemistry 
and English literature, but entrance into 
the regular work in languages, mathe- 
matics, philosophy, etc., was still denied 
them. The wise conservatives, however, 
insisted that the department was a Tro- 
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jan horse, and the enemy was already 
within the gates. 

In 1866 the legislature re-organized 
the University, re-created it, and estab- 


Professor William Francis Allen. 


lished it on enduring foundations. The 
war had been an educator; men’s ideas 
had broadened, and many a soldier has- 
tened from the battle field to the college 
or university. We had come into touch 
each with the other, and with this cosmo- 
politan feeling had come a recognition of 
the value of higher education. The great 
prosperity of Michigan University, estab- 
lished in 1841, stimulated our state pride. 
The sentiment was slowly growing among 
the people that if the University had 
really come to stay, it must have an op- 
portunity, and must have money. By 
the reorganization, the University was to 
consist of a college of Arts, a college of 
Letters, and such other colleges as might 
from time to time be added thereto. The 
scope of the two colleges established was 
very broad, and provision was made for 
almost indefinite expansion without change 
in the organic law. Now for men and 
money. The regents tendered the presi- 
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represented that the carrying 
out strictly of the provision in 
regard to co-education would 
be injurious to the university. 
The legislature thereupon 
amended the original section 
and provided that — 




















Library Hall. 
Delta Tau Delta Lodge. 


Armory and Gymnasium. 


dency to Paul A. Chadbourne, formerly a 
professor in Williams College, and at this 
time president of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. Dr. Chadbourne 
visited the state twice, looked the ground 
over carefully, and then declined the 
position. The reason was simple. He 
was not a believer in co-education ; but 
in the last re-organization the legislature 
had provided that “the University in all 
its departments and colleges shall be open 
alike to male and female students.” The 
regents went to the next legislature and 


“The University shall be open to 
female as well as male students under 
such regulations as the board of re- 
gents may deem proper; and all able- 
bodied male students of the University 
in whatever college shall receive in- 
struction and discipline in military 
tactics, the requisite arms for which shall be fur- 
nished by the State.” 


The presidency was again offered to Dr. 
Chadbourne in June, 1867. He ac- 
cepted, and the real work of re-organiza- 
tion was begun. Of the old faculty, 
Prof. Sterling alone was permanently re- 
tained. New courses of study were pro- 
vided, and the University was swung 
slowly around into its new direction. 
The long-looked-for day had dawned. 
Dr. Chadbourne was first of all an 
orderly man; not great as a specialist, 
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but of excellent scholarship along many 
lines. To the young men of that time 
he seemed an ideal teacher. He cer- 
tainly brought an atmosphere of an older 
and more perfect 
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the university fund in 1862. The change 
of attitude was marked. Previous to 
1866 the state had charged the regents 
$1,000 a year for the care of the univer- 
sity fund; now 





culture, lifted uni- 
versity instruction 
to new dignity, 
and raised the of- 


the State treasur- 
er was made ex- 
-officio treasurer 





fice of president 
of the University 


of the University. 
In 1870, animat- 





to such honor that 
he won respect for 
the University and 
its interests. 

By the act of re- 
organization the 
legislature had 
provided for the 
support of the University, first, the income 
of the university fund, which consisted of 
the proceeds of the grants of 1838 and 
1854; second, the income of a fund to 
be derived from the sale of the 240,000 
acres of land granted by Congress in 
1862 for the benefit of agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, to be called the Agri- 
cultural College Fund; and third, all 
such contributions to the endowment 
fund as might be derived from private or 
public bounty. In 
the whole act of re- 
organization, per- 
haps no other single 
provision was so im- 
portant as that of 
thus placing the Ag- 
ricultural College in 
the University in- 
stead of organizing it 
as a separate institu- 
tion. 

At the time of the 
re-organization the 
annual income from 
the university fund 
was $11,894.20. This 
was plainly insuffic- 
ient for the support 
of the University, 
and the legislature 
in 1867 appropriated to the University 
annually for ten years the sum of $7,- 
303.67, being interest on a gross sum of 
$104,339.42, that had been taken from 
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ed by this new- 
born spirit of 
generosity, the 
legislature appro- 
priated $50,000 
for the erection 
of Ladies’ Hall, 


= 
the first money 


—=._ 
the State ever 


gave to the University. 

President Chadbourne, on account of 
ill health, resigned in June, 1871. The 
University, however, under the impulse 
he had given it, moved on. The breath 
of a new life was animating the whole 
institution. With the new faculty had 
come a new horizon. The courses of 
that 





study had been laid along lines 
meant steady growth and unceasing power. 
Men might come and men might go, but, 


Science Hall. 


Entrance. 


hereafter, the University was to move 
steadily forward. 
In June, 1871, Rev. John H. Twombly, 
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Washburn Observatory, 


of Boston, was chosen president, and held 
the office for three years. Upon his 
resignation in 1874, the regents elected 
as his successor Dr. John Bascom, of 


Williams College. 
For thirteen years Dr. Bascom with 
great wisdom and ability directed the 


fortunes of the institution. There went 
out during those years, from the aca- 
demic department, 585 graduates, each 
one of whom had been mentally and 
morally quickened by his instruction. 
He was the Mark Hopkins of the Uni- 
versity. The student heard the profound- 
est themes discussed by a great man, saw 
the processes of his thought, the orderly 
ongoing of a trained intellect, and knew 
thereafter the difference between thinking 
and merely seeming to think. He was an 
inspirer of men ; instruction in its best sense 
reached its high tide in his class room. 
President Bascom was heartily in favor 
of co-education. The temporizing sys- 
tem adopted in 1867 had continued with 
some modifications until his time. Dur- 
ing the administration of President Chad- 
bourne, the young men and the young 
women recited in the same subjects to 
the same instructors, but at different 
hours. The president would hear the six 
or eight young men of the senior class in 
philosophy, and the next hour would step 


from University Hall. 


into an adjoining room and hear about 
the same number of young women recite 
the same lesson. The system steadily 
broke down under the weight of its own 
absurdity ; and in 1874 the young men 
and women entered the classes together, 
—and all the manifold calamities that 
had been prophesied never came to pass. 
True, there were some who, persuaded 
against their will, were of the same opin- 
ion still in regard to co-education, but 
their utterances were only echoes of the 
strife that had really ended, and they soon 
died away. 

The generosity of the State was shown 
by increasing from time to time the income 
of the University, and by liberal appropria- 
tions for buildings. The legislature in 
1872, after reciting the mismanagement of 
the lands of the University by the state in 
former years, decreed that annually there- 
after there should be levied a tax of $10,- 
000 as part of the University income, — a 
tardy acknowledgment, perhaps, but no 
less pleasing to the friends of the Uni- 
versity. But even better things than this 
followed. In 1876 the legislature voted 
to replace the $10,000 tax by another 
tax of one tenth of a mill on a dollar 
on assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the state. This, it was de- 
clared in the bill, was to be deemed a 
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full compensation for all deficiencies in 
the income from the disposition of the 
lands donated by the state. This tax 
greatly increased the income of the 
University. In 1883 it was increased 
to one eighth of a mill on the dollar, 
and such increase was to be used to 
maintain an Agricultural experiment sta- 
tion and a School of Pharmacy. 

The appropriations for buildings were 
not less liberal. The Science depart- 
ment of the University began to take 
form soon after the reorganization. In 
1869 the professor of chemistry cleaned 
out the cellar of the old Main Hall, where 
the janitor had from the beginning stored 
his wood, and established the first labora- 
tory of the University, and the students 
began to work with things instead of 
abstractions. The department went from 
this basement and the Main Hall in- 
to one of the old dormitories; and 
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building. It seemed that now the needed 
building for the University had been pro- 
vided. But on Dec. 1, 1884, Science Hall, 
with its costly apparatus and valuable col- 
lections, was burned. The legislature ten 
days later voted $150,000 for a Science 
Hall, machine shops and boiler house, 
$20,000 for a new Chemical Laboratory, 
and $20,000 for heating apparatus. The 
regents immediately began the erection of 
these buildings. It was seen after a time 
that the buildings as planned would cost a 
much larger sum than the appropriation, 
and two years later the legislature, voted 
an additional sum of $125,000 to com- 
plete Science Hall on the scale laid out 
by the regents. The new hall is massive 
in its proportions, admirably planned, 
and fire-proof. At the time of its erec- 
tion it was among the very best buildings 
in the world devoted wholly to science. 

Brick and mortar do not indeed make 


The Willows. 


when these quarters became too small, 
the legislature, in 1875, showing the in- 
creasing good-will of the people, appro- 


priated $80,000 for the building of 
Science Hall, and it was completed two 
years later. 

In 1878 there was appropriated $130- 
ooo for an Assembly Hall and Library 


a university ; yet the growing shell shows 
in a measure the development of its in- 
habitant, and the new Science Hall that 
seemed in 1888 large for our uses is even 
now getting somewhat crowded, and a 
new Engineering building is one of the 
not remote possibilities. 

In 1887 President Bascom resigned. 
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During his administration the University 
grew in power, in new departments, in 
increased facilities. The kindly feeling 


that sprang up after the reconstruction 
continued ; the permanent income of the 
university was greatly increased ; 


and 
more than half a million dollars had been 
appropriated for new buildings. The 
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preparatory department was abolished, 
and the system of accredited high schools 
was inaugurated. Co-education was made 
the permanent policy of the institution ; 
the Agricultural Experiment Station was 
beginning to solve the problem of agri- 
cultural education. 

On the retirement of Dr. Bascom, the 
regents elected as his successor Dr. 
Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, of the 
United States Geological Survey. Fur- 
ther broadening of the scope of the uni- 
versity ; more original research; more 
post-graduate study; the method and 
life of a university, and not those of a 
college,— these fairly indicate the hopes 
and purposes of the new executive. Dr. 
Chamberlin was not expected to give in- 
struction in the class-room, but to devote 
himself entirely to executive duties. He 
held the presidency for five years. 

In briefly sketching the period from 
1887 to 1893, I shall aim not only to in- 
dicate the lines of recent progress, but to 
show in some measure the fruitage of 
seed long since planted, and thus in some 
degree place before the reader the Uni- 
versity as it exists to-day. 

One of the greatest drawbacks in the 
early history of the University was the lack 
of fitting schools. There were no funds to 
establish academies throughout the state, 
if it had been thought wise to do so. It 
was only as the University grew in pop- 
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ular favor and took its rightful place in the 
educational system of the state, that the 
high schools took up successfully the 
function of feeders to the University. 
The system is now fairly established, and 
becomes every year more efficient. Any 
high school or academy wishing to be ad- 
mitted to the list of accredited schools 
will be examined as to its courses of study 
and method of instruction by an agent of 
the University, usually one of the profes- 
sors. Upon his favorable recommenda- 
tion and the concurrence of the faculty, 
the school is placed upon the list, and 
continues thereon from year to year while 
the results are satisfactory and while the 
management of the school remains un- 
changed. In 1892 there were one hun- 
dred schools on the accredited list. Of 
this number fourteen high schools pre- 
pare for all the courses, thirty-two for all 
the courses except the Ancient Classical. 
Of the remainder, a majority prepare for 
three or four courses each. There are 


ten seminaries and academies on the list. 
The professor of pedagogy in the Univer- 
sity has special charge of these accredited 


schools. Under his wise management 
the connection of the University not only 
with the high schools but with all the 
lower schools of the state is becoming 
more close ; and with the grading of the 
country schools, now rapidly going on, 
the way to the University for every boy 
and girl in the state is made easy. 

The College of Law graduated its first 
class in 1869. It has had a prosperous 
career, a steady growth in numbers and 
in efficiency. The ablest attorneys and 
jurists of the North-west have been mem- 
bers of the faculty. The methods of in- 
struction embrace the best of the most 
approved systems. There are lectures 
and quizzes, text-book study and practice 
in stating and explaining legal principles, 
the drafting of legal papers, and the trial 
and argument of cases in moot courts, all 
supervised by experienced instructors, — 
a system that insures the maximum of 
benefit to be derived from a school of 
law. Madison offers superior advantages 
for such a school. Here are located the 
Municipal Court, the Circuit Court, the 
State Supreme Court, and the United 
States District Court. The library of the 


school is of good size and well selected ; 
while the State Law Library is the largest 
and most complete in the West. The 
regular course is two years ; a three years’ 
course is offered, which is practically the 
two years’ course with an added year in 
political and social science. College 
graduates who take of these elective 
branches the equivalent of a full year’s 
work may at the end of the three years 
receive an academic Master’s degree, as 
well as the degree of Bachelor of Law. 
The college has had its quarters in the 
capitol building. Of late years it has 
been cramped for room, especially during 
the session of the legislature, but the new 
building on College Hill, costing $75,000, 
now nearly completed, will make a home 
for the department, whose elegance and 
completeness will atone somewhat for the 
discomforts of the past. 

Striving to serve the material life of the 
state as well as the intellectual, the de- 
partment of Engineering has been greatly 
strengthened and established as the Col- 
lege of Mechanics and Engineering. It 
offers courses in railway, structural, me- 
chanical, electrical and metallurgical en- 
gineering. The whole number of students 
in attendance is 173. These courses 
aiming in the four years to give both a 
general and professional training are among 
the hardest courses in the University, and 
yet among the most popular. 

The School of Pharmacy was estab- 
lished in 1884, and at once took a high 
rank. 

The curriculum of the University may 
seem to some incomplete without a medi- 
cal department. At an early day such a 
department was organized on paper, and 
perhaps fortunately for the University 
never progressed beyond that point. The 
field is now occupied by the medical 
schools of Chicago. The superior con- 
ditions furnished by large cities have kept 
the regents from entering upon a work 
where the University would of necessity be 
at a disadvantage. In its preparatory 
medical course it now makes substantial 
contribution to the general medical train- 
ing. In these later years there seems to 
be a growing need for a high kind of in- 
vestigating work in pathological science, 
work that neither the busy physician nor 
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the medical instructor can adequately do, 
work that can only be done by special 
talent in a great laboratory perfectly 
equipped. Such a laboratory lies fairly 
within the scope of the University ; it has 
a precedent in the great agricultural la- 
boratories of the institution. 

The development of the Agricultural 
College has been most interesting. It 
was fortunate for the University and for 
the cause of agricultural education that 
the land grant of 1862 was used not to 
establish an Agricultural College as a sep- 
arate institution, but to incorporate with 
the University a School of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts. A separate institu- 
tion would have meant a duplication of 
buildings and instructing forces, all of 
which was saved to the University and the 
state. This disposition of the Agricul- 
tural College grant was determined upon 
definitely in 1866, nearly five years after 
the grant was made by the general gov- 
ernment. ‘The legislature by the same 
act that made the Agricultural College a 
part of the University empowered Dane 
County to issue bonds to the amount of 
$40,000 to purchase an Experimental 
Farm. In pursuance of this authority the 
county purchased a tract of land contain- 
ing nearly 195 acres adjoining the old 
university grounds, and improved it for 
the use of the department of agriculture. 

The system of agricultural education in 
the University has three aims: first, to 
develop agriculturai science through in- 
vestigation and experiment; second, to 
give instruction in agriculture at the Uni- 
versity ; third, to disseminate agricultural 
knowledge, the result of such investiga- 
tion, among the farmers, by means of in- 
stitutes and publications. 

The experimentation and investiga- 
tion are carried on in the Experiment 
Station at the University. The station 
was organized by the legislature in 1883, 
and the state now contributes $5,000 
annually to its support. It also receives 
from the general government $15,000 
annually, by an act of 1887, for the en- 
couragement of experiments in agricul- 
ture. The station force consists of the 
director and four professors, two assist- 
ants, and perhaps half a dozen other em- 
ployees. 
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The greatest work yet done at the sta- 
tion is the invention of the Babcock milk 
test, by Dr. Babcock, the chief chemist. 
For a hundred years chemists had sought 
a simple and cheap method of determin- 
ing fat in milk; the demand for sucha 
test was heard at every meeting of dairy- 
men. ‘The Babcock test meets this need. 
It is so simple that a fifteen-year-old boy 
can make the tests as accurately as a 
skilled chemist, and twenty times as rap- 
idly as the chemist can by the gravimetric 
process. Thousands of these tests are 
in use in this country and in Europe, and 
milk is paid for according to the per cent. 
of fat it contains. If it is asked what is 
such a test worth in dollars and cents to 
the farmers and dairymen of this country, 
it is probably less than the truth to say 
that it is worth to the dairy interests of 
Wisconsin alone more in dollars and cents 
than the University has ever cost the 
state. 

At the station such scientific matters 
as the following are now being investi- 
gated: animal nutrition; effects of dif- 
ferent foods and different combinations 


upon the animal body and in the produc- 
tion of milk; all questions connected 
with the dairy; the movements of the 
water in the soil; how much water is re- 
quired by growing crops and how best to 
serve it to them; experience with fruit 


trees from Siberia and from northern 
China, and the hardiest home varieties. 

In the matter of instruction the long 
course and the short course indicate the 
differentiation in agricultural workers. 
The long course means scientific investi- 
gators in agriculture; the short course 
means the intelligent, practical farmer or 
dairyman. Students are daily at work in 
manufacturing butter, studying living 
specimens of the best farm animals, or 
grafting in the horticultural rooms. ‘These 
short courses are very popular. ‘The 
dairying course in particular has been 
obliged to turn applicants away from lack 
of room. Among the students in this 
course are instructors of several years 
practice in other agricultural colleges. 
The new dairy building, “ Hiram Smith 
Hall,” costing $40,000, is the most com- 
pletely equipped building for its purpose 
in the world. 
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The third aim is to 
cultural knowledge, to 
mass of farmers into vital connection 
with this experimental and investigative 
work at the station by means of Farmers’ 
Institutes. It is practical and potential, 
completing a system that marks a plain 
advance in agricultural education. These 
institutes are under the control of the 
Agricultural College, which sends to each 
a conductor with from two to four assist- 
ants. About one hundred institutes are 
held every winter, each lasting from two 
to three days. The attendance ranges 
from 250 to 1,500; the aggregate atten- 
dance for 1891 was over 30,000. Farm- 
ers often come thirty or forty miles to 
attend the meetings. The conductor, the 
professors from the station, and other 
specialists in the state, or from other 
states, are there to suggest methods and 
to.answer questions that a great body of 
farmers are quick to ask. For six years 
this pioneer university extension work 
has been in operation. For this work 
the legislature makes an annual appropri- 
ation of $12,000. The great significance 


disseminate agri- 
bring the great 


of these institutes is only now being gen- 
erally recognized. Says Charles Dudley 
Warner in Harper's Magazine : 


‘“« As these farmers’ institutes are conducted, I 
do not know any influence comparable with them 
in waking up the farmers to think, to inquire into 
and improve methods, and to see in what real 
prosperity consists. With prosperity as a rule, 
the farmer and his family are conservative, law- 
keeping, church-going, good citizens. The little 
appropriation of $12,000 has already returned to 
the state a thousand fold in general intelligence.” 


The success of the College of Agri- 
culture must be largely attributed to the 
wise direction of Prof. Wm. A. Henry, 
dean of the college and director of the 
experiment station. 

The school of Economics, Political 
Science and History was created in 1892. 
Dr. Richard T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins 
University, was elected director and pro- 
fessor of political economy. 


“The purpose of the school is to afford supe- 
rior means for advanced study and research in the 
economic, political, social and historical sciences. 
The subjects are treated largely from the investi- 
gative and scientific point of view. It is the es- 
pecial aim to promote a more liberal study of the 
branches that are basal to the practice of law, to 


journalism, the ministry, and other professions 
directly concerned with human relations. It is 
adapted to those who wish to supplement their 
legal, theological or other professional studies with 
courses in general social science. Such courses, 
being strictly non-partisan, furnish a liberal and 
comprehensive equipment for thgse who wish to 
enter upon public life, the law, the ministry or 
business pursuits, or to become teachers of history 
and the political and economic sciences in schools 
and colleges. Itis the especial endeavor to foster 
those studies which tend to raise the standard of 
good citizenship. The school embraces both un- 
dergraduate and graduate courses, but its leading 
endeavors centre in the latter.” 

Nowhere in this country, perhaps, could 
more favorable conditions have been 
found for the establishment and assured 
growth of such a school. ‘The subject of 
history held a leading place in the Uni- 
versity for many years, under the direc- 
tion of that accomplished scholar and 
teacher, the late Professor William F. 
Allen. His methods and spirit are in a 
large measure retained in the department. 
Economic and political science command 
the popular attention ; and nowhere could 
these subjects be more broadly and intel- 
ligently considered than in a state uni- 
versity in the great Mississippi Valley. 
The capital of the state, where the polit- 
ical and social life are focussed, is the 
proper home for such a school. The 
Commissioner of Labor, the Commis- 
sioner of Statistics, the Board of Control 
of all the penal and charitable institu- 
tions of the state have their offices here. 
The vicinity of great cities like Milwau- 
kee and Chicago gives opportunity for 
practical study in municipal administra- 
tion and general sociology. Again, the 
collections of the State Historical Society 
are invaluable to sucha school. Its 153,- 
ooo books and pamphlets, its abundant 
manuscript material for the study of west- 
ern history, and its very complete files of 
newspapers and periodicals, extending 
over a century and a half, furnish advan- 
tages for the study of American history 
certainly not equalled west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains. When one sees this 
vast accumulation of material, it seems 
indeed, as a distinguished investigator 
recently said, that 

“The field of western history has as yet been 
hardly scratched; the lines of investigation are so 
many in number, and all so inviting, that one is 
puzzled which line to follow.” 
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This combination of advantages made it 
well-nigh inevitable that at some time 
there would be established here a great 
school of history and economics. ‘The 
establishment of this school is perhaps 
the crowning,achievement of President 
Chamberlin’s administration. ‘The times 
were ripe for the creation of such a school. 
The wisdom of the regents has been jus- 
tified by its prosperous beginning. Not 
only are its undergraduate classes crowded, 
but it enters in a much fuller degree than 
the most sanguine hoped for upon its 
prime function, the training of graduate 
students. Nearly thirty college graduates 
from all parts of the Union were waiting 
to enter when the doors of the school 
first swung open in the fall of 1892. 
Much of its success must be credited to 
its distinguished director, Dr. Ely. His 
wide reputation, as well as the popular 
interest in the subjects taught and the 
favorable conditions for such study in the 
University, has drawn graduate students 
from far distant parts of the Union. 
The faculty of the school numbers in all 
twelve men, — two in History, two in Civil 


Polity, and three in Political Economy 
and General Sociology, besides two fellows 
who give instruction, and three special 
lecturers. 

University extension is no new idea to 


the University. For nearly a decade it 
has been doing practical extension work, 
mainly however in industrial and _ profes- 
sional lines. In 1885 the Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes, of which we have already spoken, 
began at various centres throughout the 
state to disseminate the results of the in- 
vestigations made at the Experiment Sta- 
tion ; these centres have now increased to 
one hundred. The Teachers’ Institute 
lectureship, too, is a means of university 
extension. It provides for forty lectures 
by the professor of pedagogy before as 
many different institutes throughout the 
state. The summer school for teachers, 
held at the University during four weeks 
of the summer vacation for the past six 
years, further carries out the extension idea. 
The school has been given a permanent 
official organization, and the legislature 
has made an annual appropriation for its 
support. The attendance at the session 
of 1892 was about two hundred. There 


were in all about thirty courses offered, 
and the instructors were, with one excep- 
tion, members of the university faculty. 
The new School of Economics, Political 
Science and History has, as one of its 
organic parts, a club with extension feat- 
ures. It is a kind of permanent centre 
from which to spread the results of recent 
investigations, and at the same time a 
place where may be brought together the 
man of theories and the man of practical 
affairs, noted specialists from home and 
from abroad, all who are trying to solve 
the great problems that confront our 
times, or striving for the elevation of our 
civic life. 

The purely cultural work in university 
extension was begun by the university in 
1891. One hundred and seven requests 
for courses of lectures were received, 
more than double the number the pro- 
fessors were able to give without serious 
interference with their work in the Uni- 
versity. The average attendance on the 
lectures was one hundred and seventy, 
while the aggregate attendance was eight 
thousand five hundred. It was soon seen 
that this extra-collegiate department must 
have a faculty of its own,— special exten- 
sion lecturers. That this department is 
to have a great future no one doubts. 
How best to meet the demands that will 
be made upon the University is the ques- 
tion. The movement is directly in line 
with the fundamental idea and purpose 
of the University, namely, to serve the 
people. 

While this extension of university 
effort has been going on, there has been 
growing within the University during these 
past five years a tendency toward concen- 
tration in under-graduate study. For 
several years the studies of the junior and 
the senior years were almost wholly elec- 
tive. The results were not in all regards 
satisfactory ; effort was sometimes dissi- 
pated by a multiplicity of subjects, and 
thoroughness sacrificed for a smattering 
of many things. This has led to the 
adoption of the group system, not in 
place of, but along with, the course sys- 
tem. With the beginning of the college 
year of 1892 this dual system went into 
operation. The central idea of the group 
system is that the student should learn a 
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great deal of one thing and a little of 
many things. Its object, as stated by the 
University, is to give continuity, concen- 
tration and thoroughness io the leading 
lines of study, and at the same time to 
afford a wide (though of necessity only 
general) familiarity with the broad field 
of knowledge. The work of the four 
years is divided into two parts, the first 
consisting of a group of studies intended 
to furnish a solid foundation for the second 
part, which consists of: (1) a leading 
line of study running through two years, 
constituting the major study of the stu- 
dent; (2) a series of assigned studies 
supplementary to it, selected by the pro- 
fessor in charge of the leading line; and 
(3) a series of elective studies sufficient 
to make up a full course. The basal 
group of studies will occupy the freshman 
and sophomore years, and may in some 
instances extend into the junior year. 
The work of the second part, the univer- 
sity group, will occupy the junior and 
senior years. ‘These courses will be sup- 
plemented by synoptical lectures, the pur- 
pose of which is to present the outlines 
of the leading branches taught in the 


University in such a way as to convey the 
maximum of important information in 
the minimum of time, so that the students 
may become familiar with the salient 
features of subjects they are unable to 


take up as regular studies. ‘The aim is to 
broaden the students’ information and 
interest and correct the effects of too 
great specialization. ‘These lectures have 
been happily called “University Exten- 
sion within the University.” 

Under the course system the Univer- 
sity offers six courses of study leading to 
the bachelor’s degree: the Ancient Clas- 
sical to the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; 
the Modern Classical, the English, and 
the Civic-Historical Courses to the Bach- 
elor of Letters ; the General Science and 
Pre-Medical Courses to Bachelor of 
Science. The name of each course fairly 
indicates its central studies. Whether 
the group system and the course system 
will live amicably together is yet to be 
seen. The method of instruction in the 
two systems is practically the same. The 
laboratory and the seminary have become, 
where practicable, recognized factors both 


in post-graduate and in under-graduate 
study. 

The feeling is steadily growing in the 
faculty that these courses, being made 
equivalent in time and efforts, should have 
but a single degree ; and before long the 
Bachelor of Arts degree will probably be 
given to all who have completed any one 
of the six courses. 

No sketch of the University, however 
brief, would be complete that did not 
mention the literary societies. ‘To do the 
work they require is like taking an addi- 
tional course. Not including the clubs 
and societies in the professional schools, 
there are in the academic department six 
societies, four supported by the young 
men and two by the young women. _Es- 
says and orations receive only slight atten- 
tion ; the burden of the work is in debate. 
The oldest society dates from 1850; its 
chief rival was organized three years 
later. Between these two has been waged 
a friendly but most determined conflict. 
Their annual contest, “The Joint De- 
bate,” has been perhaps, next to Com- 
mencement, the most important event of 
the university year. No labor or expense 
is spared in preparation. When, a few 
years ago, the question of “ Prohibition 
or High License’ was debated, one of 
the debaters traveled widely through 
the state of Maine, interviewing leading 
men, studying the workings of the sys- 
tem; while another was in Iowa, and a 
third in Nebraska, where the operation 
of high license was studied. Such themes 
as the tariff, prohibition, bi-metalism and 
silver coinage have been discussed at the 
time when each was rising in popular in- 
terest. In 1893 the question for debate 
is on the desirability of municipal owner- 
ship and operation of water, lighting and 
street transit plants, as compared with 
private ownership and operation.  Al- 
though the battle is no longer confined 
to the two old-time contestants, the in- 
terest seems never to flag, and although 
the institution has grown from a feeble 
college to a great university, and the 
faculty occasionally frown for fear that 
too much time and effort is being put into 
the Joint Debate, still the enthusiasm is 
as spontaneous and genuine as it was 
forty years ago. The young women, too, 
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have their public debates, although in 
their societies greater prominence is given 
to general literary work. 

The general library of the University 
contains about 26,000 volumes, while the 
technical libraries in law, agriculture and 
astronomy aggregate about 8,000 volumes 
additional. ‘To these collections may be 
added, since the students have free access 
to them, the City Library of 12,000 vol- 
umes, the State Law Library of over 23,- 
ooo, and the invaluable State Historical 
Society Library of 153,000 volumes, ag- 
gregating over 225,000 volumes. None 
of these collections, however, is in a 
building that is even supposed to be fire- 
proof. Some day the University may be 
called upon to mourn a serious loss. 
Money can replace all that is most valua- 
ble in the City Library and the State Law 
Library, but what is most valuable in the 
collections of the University and of the 
State Historical Society, once gone, is 
gone forever. The state should cherish 
these collections as the apple of its eye ; 
and it is hoped that, before long, upon 
the grounds of the University, the state 
will build for them a convenient and se- 
cure home. 

The bequests to the University have 
not been many in number nor great in 
amount. The feeling has prevailed that 
this is the State University, and that the 
great state of Wisconsin is able to take 
care of it. The most considerable gift 
was that of Hon. Cadwallader C. Wash- 
burn, ex-Governor of the state. He 
generously constructed and completely 
equipped the Astronomical Observatory 
that bears his name. In more recent 
years the practice of establishing fellow- 
ships and scholarships has suggested a 
line of future beneficence. It will be 
seen before long that concentration is the 
law in educational institutions as it is in 
commercial and industrial institutions ; 
that it is practical wisdom to fully utilize 
what is organized and established, and 
that a gift is wisely made when its bless- 
ings flow increasingly to the greatest 
number. When this is seen, the vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth in private hands, 
that the state and society have made 
possible, will be started on their way to 
bless the whole people by the upbuilding 


of new or the broadening and strengthen- 
ing of O12 departments in the People’s 
University. 

The state has not been unmindful of 
the growing needs of the University in 
these past five years. More buildings 
became necessary. The old gymnasium 
was burned in 1890: it had never been 
well equipped, nor equal to the needs of 
the students. ‘The law school was cramped 
into narrow quarters in the capitol build- 
ing ; and the growth of the dairy interest 
made additional facilities imperative for 
the agricultural department. ‘The leg- 
islature in 1890 made an appropriation 


“for the construction, equipment and mainten- 
ance of an armory and drill room for the military 
department of the University, a building for the 
College of Law, a building for practical instruc- 
tions in dairying, and such modification or exten- 
sions of existing buildings as the growth of the 
University may require.”’ 


The appropriation was not made in a 
gross sum, but in the form of an annual 
tax of one-tenth of a mill for each dollar 
of the assessed valuation of the taxable 
property of the state for the term of six 
years, aggregating about $350,000. The 
dairy building, costing $40,000, named 
“Hiram Smith Hall,” after the late Hon. 
Hiram Smith, a veteran dairyman and 
regent of the University, was completed 
and occupied in the winter of 1891-92. 
The law building, costing $75,000, is nov 
approaching completion ; while the gym- 
nasium and armory, costing $125,000, 
will be completed in 1893. The gymnas- 
ium and armory is situated on the bank 
of the lake. It is 200 feet long, 100 feet 
wide, and two stories high. ‘The build- 
ing is ample for its double purpose ; the 
first floor will be thoroughly equipped as a 
drill hall, the remainder as a general 
gymnasium. Athletics have received a 
fair amount of attention in the Univer- 
sity. Until within a couple of years the 
contests have mainly been with the 
smaller colleges of the state. These con- 
tests have not called out the best work of 
the students, because such work was not 
needed. Recently there has been formed 
a league including only the larger institu- 
tions of the West, —the Universities of 
Chicago, Michigan, Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and the Northwestern University. 
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With the prospect of an evenly matched 
battle, greater preparation will be made. 
The physical development of the student 
has been greatly aided in the past by the 
military drill which is required of all male 
students daily the first two years in the 
University. With the formation of the 
new league, and with the added facilities 
for physical training, will undoubtedly 
come a deeper interest in athletics gener- 
ally. ‘To these facilities for physical train- 
ing may be added the new boat-house, 
costing $5,000, and capable of accom- 
modating eighty boats, which has been 
erected the present season, by the stud- 
ents, in close proximity to the gymnas- 
ium, so that at last the splendid advant- 
ages that Lake Mendota has so long 
offered are to be utilized. 

The income of the University has been 
further increased through the generosity 
of the federal government. In 1887 
Congress appropriated the sum of $15,000 
per annum to each of the several states 
and territories for the support of agricul- 
tural experiment stations. Again in 1890 
there was appropriated by Congress for 
the more complete endowment and main- 
tenance of colleges for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts the 
sum of $15,000 forthe year ending June 
30, 1890, and an annual increase of the 
amount of such appropriation thereafter 
for ten years by an additional sum of 
$1,000 over the preceding year, and there- 
after $25,000 per annum, to each of the 
several states and territories. 

In 1892 President Chamberlin resigned 
to become the head professor of geology 
in the University of Chicago. The regents 
offered the presidency to Dr. Charles 
Kendall Adams, late president of Cornell 
University. He accepted and entered 
upon the duties with the opening of the 
college year of 1892-93. The great 
ability of Dr. Adams, and his wide ex- 
perience in university management, give 
assurance that there will be no halt in the 
progress of the institution, but rather 
that it will attain a deeper life and broader 
influence. There will be, in the next 
fifty years, in this upper Mississippi 
Valley, three or four world-renowned 
universities. . The contestants are even 
now forming in line for the race. It is 


the time for the open hand and the far- 
seeing eye. 

In this sketch I have grouped the 
events since the reorganization in 1866 
mainly about the executive of the Uni- 
versity. The progress, however, has not 
been due to the presidents alone. ‘The 
faculty of the University has been in a 
marked degree able and loyal to the 
University, and as a body in close touch 
with the president and his policy. There 
have been specially trusted counsellors like 
Sterling, Carpenter, Allen and Irving. 
Variety of opinion there has been, heated 
discussion often; but when the vote has 
been taken and the direction determined, 
all have moved along with one mind and 
purpose. To the board of regents also, 
in the dark days as well as in the bright 
ones, a portion of the honor is due. 

The whole number of graduates at the 
reorganization in 1866, after sixteen 
years’ existence of the University, was 
58. In 1892 the number of graduates 
from the academical department alone 
was 1200, while the total number of 
graduates, including those in law and 
pharmacy, was 2077. Of this number, 
282 were young women. The value of 
the University grounds and buildings is 
$1,200,000. The total income of the 
University for 1892 was, in round num- 
bers, $275,000. Of this annual in- 
come about $20,000 comes from inci- 
dental fees and tuition. In the literary 
department, tuition to residents of the 
state is free; there is, however, a small 
charge for incidental expenses. ‘To non- 
resident students tuition is $6 a term. 
The matriculation fee in the law college 
is $100. 

The faculty of the University con- 
sists of 46 professors, 6 assistant profes- 
sors, 20 instructors and 5 extension 
lecturers. The body of students for 
1892-93 consists of 50 graduate students 
and above 1250 under-graduates. The 
entering class of ’93 will number more 
than 200. 

What is the history in brief? A pre- 
paratory school in 1850 ; the first graduat- 
ing class in 1854; from the organization 
of the University until 1866 a struggle 
for its very existence against a hostile 
public sentiment, that mismanaged its 
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funds and even plotted against its life ; 
after 1866 an ever-increasing popular 
friendliness and liberality. Year by year 
the University has broadened its scope 
and extended its influence ; has adopted 
co-education ; and now aims at nothing 
less than to carry the highest scholarship 
and the latest discoveries in art and 
science into every neighborhood in the 
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state. From the stereotyped college for 
the intellectual training of young men it 
has become the great discoverer and dis- 
tributor of knowledge for the whole peo- 
ple. Once despised and rejected, it has 
come to crown the educational system of 
the state. Unhampered by tradition or 


precedent, it well illustrates the free 
growth of the modern University idea. 
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LOCAL HISTORY. 


By Winfield S. Nevins. 


in the Middle Ages, so there is a 

revival of interest in local history 
in these latter years of the nineteenth 
century. Not only dostate histories mul- 
tiply, but we have county histories and 
town histories for very many of our towns, 
while the cities are treated in from one 
to a half dozen works. Guide books are 
written for almost every section of coun- 
try. The railroads alone have rendered 
a great service in this field; some of 
them have brought into their employ his- 
torical writers of high repute, and much 
of the work is excellently done. But 
who reads these books carefully? Not 
always surely the man living in the com- 
munity about which they tell. The Bos- 
ton man studies the guide book to the 
White Mountains or Bar Harbor; the 
Salem citizen turns the pages of a Ply- 
mouth guide book ; while the descendant 
of the Pilgrims, who, perhaps, could not 
tell where any of his ancestors are buried 
“on the hill,” may be lost in the story of 
the Puritans at Salem. Nothing holds 
the attention of a country boy in Maine 
or New Hampshire like the stories of 
early Boston, unless it be some book 
about the Greeks or Romans of two thou- 
sand years ago. Of the history of his 
own town he knows little or nothing; in 
truth, he never realized that it had a his- 
tory until he saw the railroad guide book. 
Why should he not be interested in his 
own home history? Why should it not 
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have for him as much interest as for the 
stranger? Why should it not have at- 
traction for him as the history of Boston 
has? Is it because in his school history 
he read of Boston, but not of Ossipee or 
Bridgton? Why should we not teach 
children in the schools of their local 
country as well as the greater world 
around them? 

Extraordinary efforts are being made 
at the present time to instruct the chil- 
dren of our schools in the lesson of patri- 
otism, to instil into their minds if possi- 
ble a greater love of the country and its 
flag. ‘The flag “idea” has had a most 
remarkable “run,” until nearly every 
schoolhouse in the land, like a govern- 
ment post, is surmounted by the stars 
and stripes during school hours. At the 
same time boards of trade and kindred 
organizations are being formed in cities 
and towns all over New England and even 
beyond its borders, whose declared object 
is to build up the towns by inducing man- 
ufacturers to locate in their midst. ‘These 
boards of trade issue circulars and books 
and publish articles in the newspapers 
and magazines setting forth the superior 
advantages of their respective communi- 
ties, reciting their histories, and telling 
how admirably each particular place is 
located for the purposes of manufacture 
or other business enterprises. All this is 
done for the stranger, the man who is to 
be induced to establish some new indus- 
try in town. In the meantime, what is 
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done for the pecple at home? While 
the flag of the country and the country’s 
history are receiving so much attention, 
what is being done to educate the people 
to a knowledge of their own immediate 
surroundings? What instruction is the 
rising generation receiving in the deeds 
of valor, the acts of statesmanship, or 
the honors in the field of letters achieved 
by the men who once walked the streets 
they now walk and lived where they now 
live? What information are the young 
receiving as regards the advantages of 
their own city or town as a place in which 
to live and labor? Yet how better teach 
the lesson of patriotism, how better incul- 
cate a love of country, than by educating 
our children in the histories of their own 
towns? We teach our children of the glo- 
rious deeds of the Greeks at ‘Thermopyle, 
of Napoleon at Austerlitz, of Ney at Water- 
loo, of Sheridan at Winchester. Why 
not teach them as well of the brave deeds 
of their ancestors here at home? Our 
school histories tell of Bunker Hill and 
Concord and Lexington, and other home 
events, in the same general way that they 


tell of Saratoga and Yorktown; enough, 


perhaps, for a general study. But the 
children of Charlestown should know the 
story of Bunker Hill in detail; the chil- 
dren of Concord and Lexington should 
be taught the details of that April day in 
1775. What more honorable pages in all 
our history than those that tell us of the 
deeds of the men of Marblehead, on land 
and sea, in 1775, in 1812, and again in 
1861 —the pages that tell of Mugford 
and Gerry and Story, of Phillips and 
Martin? Yet how little of this the chil- 
dren of that town find in the school his- 
tories! We might go on with the story 
of the first armed resistance to British 
aggression at the North Bridge in Salem, 
the resistance of the Worcester yeomen 
to the Mandamus councillors, the struggles 
at Ticonderoga and Crown Point, and 
other historic episodes all over New Eng- 
land. 

There is hardly a town in New England 
that is not the birthplace, or has not been 
the home, of some man or woman whose 
memory the whole country or perhaps all 
the world delights to honor, but who is 
that “ prophet not without honor save in 
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his own country.” We have Cambridge 
and Portland associated with Longfellow ; 
Haverhill, Amesbury, Danvers and the 
3earcamp Valley associated with Whit- 
tier; Boston and Beverly with Holmes ; 
Cambridge with Lowell; Concord with 
Hawthorne and Emerson. Let these 
things be remembered and made high use 
of in these places. 

Every city and town should have its 
history written with some detail for use 
in the schools of that town, and with this 
should be included a proper treatment of 
the geography of the region. Such a 
work has been done for Dover, Massa- 
chusetts, and the book is in use in that 
town to-day very successfully. This local 
text-book may be put in the form of a 
catechism, with questions and answers, or 
in the narrative form. It should begin 
with a clear statement of the location of 
the place, to be followed with something 
on the topography, the geology and the 
botany; then the history of the settle- 
ment of the town; the establishment of 
the first church; the growth and muni- 
cipal history; notices of the important 
public buildings ; military history; to be 
followed by accounts of the industries, 
railroads, principal highways, commerce ; 
a brief sketch of the schools and other 
educational institutions ; something about 
the noted men and women who were born 
or have lived in the town, or have visited 
it. These topics need not be arranged 
in the order here given, but according to 
the plan best adapted to the locality. 

This study, I believe, will be found 
very helpful. It is one to awaken instant 
interest in pupil and teacher. The child 
loves to read and talk about places and 
things with which he is familiar, as we older 
people are more interested in anything 
about countries we have visited than 
about those we have never seen. The 
local history and geography are the 
easiest for the child to grasp, and he will 
learn other history and the geography of 
remote countries much more readily as a 
result of this study. Teach him concern- 
ing the natural products of the soil and 
climate of his home, and he will easily 
understand the products and general 
characteristics of other lands from a 
knowledge of their soil and climate. 
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Teach him the latitude and longitude of 
his own home, and he will know from a 
glance at the map the approximate lati- 
tude and longitude of some other place in 
which he is interested. Most of our pri- 
mary geographies begin with the earth as 
a whole, weave in a little astronomy, and 
then deal with the hemispheres, the con- 
tinents, with one’s own state last of all. 
This is the reversal of the natural order 
of things. 

It may be all very well, if a boy hasa 
life-time before him for study, to drill him 
in the history of Egypt, Carthage and 
Rome, or the geography of Central Africa 
and the Arctic Sea; but is it not vastly 
more important to the Boston boy to be 
thoroughly familiar with the history ot 
Boston and the geography of Massachu- 
setts ; or for the Portland boy to be famil- 
iar with the history of Portland and the 
geography of Maine? In one of the 
latest and most popular geographies may 
be found question after question like 
these: ‘Compare the mean annual 


temperature of the southern part of the 
Empire [Germany] with that of the 


northern.” ‘What Arm of the North Sea 
enters the Netherlands?” ‘Who are the 
Cossacks, and where do they branch 
from?” This last question is impressive 
for more reasons than one. ‘Turning to 
New England, I find less rather than 
more of this detail. What proportion of 
the people that one meets from day to 
day can tell the latitude and longitude 
of their respective homes, or even of 
the principal city of their state? How 
many pupils in our Primary or Grammar 
Schools can do it? My own experience 
tells me, very few, yet nearly every boy or 
girl in the Grammar School has been 
asked during school days to “ give the 
latitude and longitude”’ of all the coun- 
tries and principal cities of the globe. 
Undoubtedly they were able to tell for 
the time being; but the subject had no 
especial interest for them and most of 
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them soon forgot all about it. Had the 
same amount of time been devoted to tie 
study of places in their immediate vicin- 
ity, the lesson would have been much 
longer remembered. 

In the school history most largely used 
in New England are such questions as 
these: ‘What general rushed into battle 
without orders, and won it?” ‘ How did 
a half-witted boy once save a fort from 
capture?” ‘When did a fog save our 
army?—a rain?” Would it not be in- 
finitely better for our children, if the time 
required to learn answers to such ques- 
tions as these were devoted to the intel- 
ligent study of things nearer home? For 
the average man, when he enters upon 
the work of life, a good knowledge of 
local history and geography is more es- 
sential than the details of general history 
and geography. I do not mean to dis- 
courage the study of the history and 
geography of the world. They are among 
the most useful and the most interesting 
of studies. But we should begin with 
them where the Bible teaches us to begin 
with charity— at home. And we should 
not waste time over absurd and useless 
questions about some far country when we 
cannot answer more essential questions 
about our own country and our own home. 

Let us here in New England, then, 
while not neglecting the important things 
in the rest of the world, and especially 
our country, devote more time to the 
study of what pertains to our own com- 
munities. No land is richer in all that 
makes history and geography interesting 
and useful than our New England, from 
the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
and the Puritans at Salem to the day that 
Whittier died on Hampton Beach. ‘To 
know all that pertains to this little corner 
of creation in which we live is to know 
much of the reality and romance of life. 
Such knowledge will do more to increase 
intelligent patriotism than the daily display 
of the flag on schoolhouses. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PRISON SYSTEM. 


By Samuel J. Barrows. 


HE Massachusetts Prison 
system has been the sub- 
ject of generous praise 
and of generous and un- 
generous criticism. ‘The 
National Prison Associa- 
tion has sometimes held 

its annual meetings in different parts of 

the country for missionary effort. But in 





coming to Boston, as it did in 1888, we 
venture to say there was more interest in 
seeing what Massachusetts had done and 
was doing, than in awakening public at- 
tention to the evils of the existing system. 
Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes said in 
his opening address at the Boston meeting, 


‘““We are glad to see what Massachusetts has 
done and is doing. She does not need any in- 
structions from the meeting of our Association. 
We come as scholars to learn from you.” 

It would be unfortunate, however, for 
the people of Massachusetts to cherish 
the idea that their prison system is per- 
fect, and that they have nothing more to 
do about it. One of the proofs that they 
have not lapsed into dangerous self com- 
placency is furnished in the formation of 
the Massachusetts Prison Association in 
1889, one object of which is to help the 
discharged prisoner, but other objects of 
which are to educate public sentiment 
and also to secure needed legislation. 
Those who most earnestly desire to make 
the Massachusetts Prison system what it 
ought to be, are those who are most 
familiar with its excellencies and defects ; 
who are earnestly studying the problems 
which confront all students of penology, 
and seeking to apply the results of the 
widest knowledge and the most ample ex- 
perience to the work in Massachusetts. 
On the other hand, some of the wildest, 
crudest, and severest statements in regard 
to the Massachusetts system, have been 
written by men who have never even 
visited its prisons or corrective institu- 
tions. More, however, is to be learned 
as a general thing from the critic than 
from the eulogist ; and things would not 


have been as well as they are in Massa- 
chusetts if its people had been any less 
self-critical. The conscience, intelligence, 
and knowledge represented in the Na- 
tional Prison Association are far in ad- 
vance on this subject of the public senti- 
ment of the United States represented in 
its body of electors or legislators. In 
every State of the Union, and Massachu- 
sette is no exception, the leaders in prison 
reform are obliged to go to the legislature 
again and again with fervent appeals re- 
peated and prolonged, sometimes for a 
number of years, to secure measures and 
reforms which to students of the subject 
are necessary and urgent. ‘The prison 
reformer of to-day is not a rose-water 
sentimentalist. He must be a student of 
the social and moral problems which enter 
into the large and difficult subject of 
crime and its treatment. How complex 
and mysterious many of these elements 
are, only those who have attempted to 
grasp them can understand. Indeed, 
on many of the questions involved in this 
subject, no one can be dogmatic. We 
must wait for further light and experience. 
If there be some disadvantage in the 
contradictions of the criminal codes of 
the different States, and the prison system 
attached to them, there is some advantage 
in the fact that different States are mak- 
ing different experiments along different 
lines concerning the reduction of crime 
and the treatment of the criminal. If 
there is a wide diversity of practice in 
prison administration in the different 
States, it may be said that prison reformers 
have come toa general and even warm 
and positive agreement concerning the 
fundamental principles of prison reform. 
These principles may be briefly stated as, 
first, the protection of society, and second, 
the reformation of the prisoner. As to 
how these principles are to be applied 
and these ends attained, prison authori- 
ties differ ; but that these are the ends to 
be worked for, they earnestly agree. 
There are few States which can be said 
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to have any uniform, thoroughly graded 
and classified prison system, and that 
claim can hardly be made for Massachu- 
setts. The fact is that the prison system, 
so-called, in the different States, is a sys- 
tem without much system to it. In Massa- 
chusetts, classification has gone further 
than in some of the States. Thus, with 
the care that is paid to the treatment of 
juveniles in this State and the application 
of probation law, we should not find a 
boy ten years of age thrown in with adult 
criminals, as might be seen in some of 
the Southern penitentiaries. But the 
same anomalies which grow out of a slid- 
ing scale of sentences in courts are séen 
here as elsewhere ; and whether a man is 
sent to the House of Correction, to the 
State Prison, or to Concord, depends 
very often upon the whim of the Judge. 

When prison reform received its great 
impetus from John Howard the physical 
condition of prisons demanded most at- 
tention. The condition of most prisons 
the world over was shocking. In Massa- 
chusetts little or no complaint can be 
made on this score. Some of its houses 
of correction are indeed old buildings 
that ought to be rebuilt, with more ample 
provision for work and with more dormi- 
tories to prevent over-crowding. But in 
most things that relate to the physical 
care of prisoners, such as food, air, and 
light, little criticism can be made on the 
score of severity or inhumanity. Indeed, 
the criticisms which have been more 
lately made are that there is a tendency 
to make men more comfortable in prison 
than they ought to be. In such matters 
it is easy to err on either side, but prob- 
ably the public sentiment of Massachu- 
setts would be more likely to rise in pro- 
test against over-severity than against 
over- indulgence. 

The working of any system is best seen 
by examining its practical administration. 
There are in Massachusetts a State Prison, 
a Reformatory for Men, a Reformatory 
Prison for Women, and twenty-one coun- 
ty prisons, comprising five separate houses 
of correction and fourteen institutions 
combining a jail and house of correction 
under one management. In addition to 
these are the Boston city institutions at 
Deer Island. The jails are used for the 


detention of witnesses, of persons await- 
ing trial, and of a few convicted persons. 
Of the county prisons but little need be 
said. In some of them no other employ- 
ment than labor upon the land, or domes- 
tic work about the prison, is available for 
the inmates. Under such circumstances 
no adequate reformatory system can be 
applied. Two of these county prisons, 
those of Nantucket and Dukes counties, 
do an extremely small business. “Thus, 
during the last year, only fifteen prisoners 
were committed to the jail in Dukes 
County, and they were all out of custody 
by September 30, while Nantucket began 
the year with six prisoners and ended 
with three. The unwholesome practice 
still continues of sending women to the 
county prisons, though not to the same 
extent as before the establishment of the 
Woman’s Prison at Sherborn. While the 
statutes require their separation, it is pos- 
sible in even some of the best prisons for 
men and women to talk to each other. 
It is still assumed, too, that it is necessary 
for women to do the laundry and domes- 
tic work for the men in many county 
prisons, whereas the men might profitably 
be set to work in kitchen and laundry, and 
the women sent to the Sherborn prison 
or to a similar institution. Some of these 
prisons are rather primitive in structure, 
and ill adapted for the detention of pris- 
oners. An ingenious and determined 
convict would find it an easy matter to 
secure his freedom. In Franklin and 
Barnstable counties, for instance, there is 
no fence around the house of correction, 
and it is possible for outsiders to go close 
to the prison building and talk with the 
prisoners. At Northampton no officer is 
on duty at night. Some of these build- 
ings are overcrowded. All these criti- 
cisms are derived from the report of the 
Prison Commissioners of the State, who 
inspect all the institutions and exhort the 
county commissioners to improve them. 
Though some of the houses of correction 
have been newly built, and are good 
models of construction, they are for the 
most part survivals of the old-fashioned 
method of building and managing prisons, 
and ought eventually to give way to some 
better and wiser system, unless, what would 
be better still, we could bring about the 
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The Sherborn Prison for Women, South Framingham. 


happy condition of affairs in Nantucket 
and Edgartown, neither of which had an 
average of one prisoner for the last year. 

To see the direction in which Massa- 
chusetts is moving toward a new and more 
enlightened system, we must turn to the 
institutions at Sherborn and at Concord, 
the first a reformatory for women and the 
second for men. They constitute the 
most distinctive and practical embodi- 
ments of the newer prison administra- 
tion. 

Could Elizabeth Fry visit the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory Prison for Women, 
she would find some of her early dreams 
for the education and reformation of 
women realized. She would find, too, 
methods, influences, and results which she 
could scarcely have thought of. There 
is hardly an institution in the State to 
which Massachusetts can point with more 
pride, or concerning which the outlay of 
effort brings a larger return of permanent 
result than this. 

The Woman’s prison is at Sherborn, 
two miles from South Framingham. In 
all its physical features of structure and 
surrounding, it is well adapted to its pur- 
pose. Anyone who has seen the gloomy 
Egyptian mausoleum called the Tombs in 
New York, can hardly imagine a greater 
contrast in structure and external appear- 
ance than is presented by the Sherborn 
prison. ‘The old idea that darkness and 
dirt are moral agents does not pertain 
here. If the institution could be trans- 
lated into a phrase or a proverb it would 
be “Sweetness and Light,” or “Cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness.” Surrounded 


by a fertile and beautiful farm, which has 
its moral as well as economical aspects, 
its dormitories, schools, work-rooms, 
kitchen, dairy, barn, chapel, nursery and 
other features are in harmony with its 
pervasive idea. The tools and the plant 
are well fitted to their service. ‘There is 
nothing here calculated to suggest or per- 
petuate a criminal life. In point of 
cleanliness it might pass for a Shaker 
settlement or a Dutch village. In its 


external and internal arrangement and 
administration it is reformatory rather 


than penal. Those who maintain that a 
prison should be penal and not reforma- 
tory in its character should cling to the dun- 
geon and treadmill, chains and scourges, 
with the result which has always attended 
such methods of confirming the criminal 
in his criminality. ‘The moral aspects of 
such an institution as the Sherborn Prison 
are more important than its physical as- 
pects.. Its successful administration is a 
question not merely of the thickness of 
walls, of the strength of bars and bolts, 
of the value of food and labor, but rather 
of an all-pervading and _ all-controlling 
personality. Such a personality presides 
over and pervades this institution. She 
is its brain, its heart, its hands. Her 
will, her inspiration, her fertility of re- 
source, her radiating geniality are felt 
through its length and breadth. It beams 
in the office, in the workshop, in the 
chapel; it comes with its invigoration 
into the cell of the probationer and it is 
felt in the engine-room as certainly as in 
the bakery. To be the successful super- 
intendent of such an _ institution, one 
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must not be only a disciplinarian, a phil- 
anthropist, a good judge of human nature, 
and a physician of souls, but also a thor- 
ough business woman. It is seldom that 
these qualities are so well combined in 
one person, whether man or woman, as 
they are in Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, who 
for nine years has been the superintendent 
of this institution. 
I have no space to 
give details of con- 
struction. I dwell 
upon personality and 
moral method, be- 
cause everything 
else is but a medium 
for conveying it. The 
old-fashioned prison 
warden was simply a 
turnkey. Very often 
he was as brutal in 
character as the men 
he locked xp. To- 
day the highest in- 
tellectual, moral and 
executive qualities 
are demanded for 
this position. Men 
like Z. R. Brockway 
of Elmira, the late 
Col. Tufts of Con- 
cord, Maj. McClau- 
ghry of Chicago, 
Wardens Hatch of Michigan, and others 
who might be named, have given new 
dignity and power to this office, and 
illustrated the truth that personality must 
be a mighty factor in the administration 
of even the most enlightened system. 
Mrs. Johnson has shown that all the 
necessary qualities, even to that rare 
business ability needed for the care of 
two hundred and fifty women, and the 
handling of some sixty thousand dollars 
a year, and the carrying on of shops 
and a large farm, may be successfully 
combined in a woman. 

The Woman’s Prison was created by 
an Act passed in 1870. ‘The experiment 
was tried for two years in a partial and 
imperfect way at the county jail of Green- 
field, Mass. It became evident that a 
new building, especially erected for the 
purpose, was necessary ; and in 1874 the 
legislature appropriated $300,000 for such 
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SUPERINTENDENT, SHERBORN PRISON. 


a building, and the present site at Sher- 
born was selected. The institution is no 
longer an experiment. Sufficient time 
has elapsed to justify its existence and 
administration by substantial results. 

The system of classification adopted 
at Sherborn divides the prisoners into 
four grades. On entering, the woman is 
assigned to a proba- 
tion room and kept 
there from one to 
four weeks. She is 
provided with work, 
she has an oppor- 
tunity to reflect, 
and the superinten- 
dent is able to study 
her case. She is 
then generally 
placed in the second 
division. The rules 
of the institution 
have been carefully 
explained to her, 
and she understands 
the ladder of merit 
upon which she may 
rise to the next 
higher division. Her 
standing each week 
is recorded on a 
card with which she 
is furnished. It is 
also entered in a ledger in the office. 
Each prisoner is allowed ten credit marks 
every week in which she is perfect in 
conduct, labor, and study. For miscon- 
duct, lack of industry in labor, or lack of 
diligence in study, a prisoner loses such 
number of credit marks as the superin- 
tendent shall decide. For any violation 
of the rules a woman may be reduced to 
a lower division and may be required to 
work her way up again, but there is a 
provision for restoration to the former 
grade when the superintendent may deem 
such a restoration wise. Each grade is 
distinguished by certain marks and privi- 
leges which extend to the food eaten, the 
rooms occupied, the dishes used, and to 
other particulars. ‘Trust women”’ are 
those in the fourth division who have 
been through all the divisions without 
losing a single credit mark. 

One of the best features of the Massa- 
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chusetts law is a form of parole which 
provides for the binding out of female 
convicts to domestic service. Women 
may thus be placed out under proper 
conditions to serve the rest of their sen- 
tence under such contract. A woman 
who leaves her place of service is cap- 
tured and treated as if she had escaped 
from prison. So successful has this method 
been that there are more applications for 
women for domestic service than the 
prison can supply. 

School is held in the prison every day 
from one to three o’clock. Evening 
school is also held in the different clubs 
in which the women are organized in the 
third and fourth divisions. All the clothes 
worn are made by,the inmates, and the 
shirts given to the men on leaving Con- 
cord are made here. The prison farm, 
and especially the dairy, may be said to 
be the development of Mrs. Johnson. 
When she began all the milk. used in the 
institution was bought. It was only by 


saving from other disbursements that she 
could get money enough to buy a cow. 
An unused coal shed was turned into a 
barn for two years. 


When finally the 


superintendent had demonstrated that 


Recreation Room, Sherborn Prison. 


she could keep a dairy, the State built 
her a barn. It is now stocked with fine 
cattle. During the last year the sale of 
milk brought in $3,159.00 while $1.5 26.- 
70 was realized from the sale of butter. 
In all, the farm added $9,341.59 to the 
receipts, many supplies being sold to the 
Concord Reformatory and the State 
Prison. From machine work and laun- 
dry work over $10,000 was realized. The 
appropriation from the State for two 
years past has been $56,000 a year, but 
Mrs. Johnson in her last report felt sure 
that a reduction of $1,000 could be 


Probation 


Corridor. 


made. But the 
economical as- 
pects of farm 
and dairy are 
of little impor- 
tance compared 
with the moral 
influence of the 
occupation they 
afford to the in- 
mates. Many 
of them city 
born and_ city 
bred find a new 
interest in this 
rural life, and 
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Shirt Room, Sherborn Prison. 


afterwards exchange the temptations of 
the city for the peace and safety of a 
good rural home. Mrs. Johnson is justly 
proud of Rosaro, her strong and sturdy 
Jersey bull, which earns its board on the 
farm by well applied industry, and is some- 
times seen hitched up to a two-wheeled 
cart and driven like a horse; but she is 
more proud of him because of his moral 
influence on one of her prisoners than 
for anything else. When it was born she 
put the little calf in the care of a woman 
who had resisted nearly every other form 
of appeal to her better nature. The woman 
had never seen a calf before. She did 
not know what the animal was, but some- 
how it awakened her deepest maternal 
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instincts. These the superintendent used 
as a moral fulcrum. The woman had 
hated dairy work, but she agreed to do 
anything that might be asked of her if 
only the little calf might not be taken 
from her care. She became one of the 











best dairy women the institution ever 
produced, and after leaving the prison 
took a place in a dairy in the country, 
and filled it faithfully and well until her 
death several years after. 

In a similar way another woman was 
converted by her interest in the chickens 
she reared; and another, violent and 
passionate, was subdued by an intelligent 
interest awakened in the raising of silk 
worms. This department of industry, 
silk culture, has won for the institution 
more than one prize. It has no product 
of value to be reckoned in the annual 
receipts, but as a means of interesting 
and engaging the inmates it has been in- 
valuable. The superintendent knows 
well how to appeal to every element of 
susceptibility in the women under her in- 
fluence. Two large pictures in the chapel, 
one of Jesus forgiving the condemned 
woman, and the other, a symbolical pic- 
ture, called “A Little Child shall lead 
them,” are periodically unveiled and 
never fail to awaken sympathetic response. 
In the limits of this article we can only 
briefly outline the method and spirit of 
this interesting institution. It is one of 
the brightest and best features of the 
Massachusetts system, and one that has 
been attended by the most wholesome 
results. 

In the Concord Reformatory we find 
the counterpart of the system at Sherbc-n, 
with such modifications as are essential to 
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the education and- discipline of a large 
number of male convicts. It might be 
said that the system at Sherborn is ap- 
plicable only to women ; but the history 
of the Concord Reformatory shows that 
it is equally applicable to men. Its his- 
toric model is found, however, not at 
Sherborn but at Elmira, New York ; after 
which the Concord Reformatory has been 
in many respects modelled. The spirit 
of the two institutions, the underlying 
assumption that men are sent there not 
merely to be locked up for a certain 
period, but to be educated into a better 
character and a nobler life, is the same. 


compared with the number in that grade 
at Elmira. The discipline at the latter 
institution is much more rigid and strin- 
gent. At Concord it is claimed that it is 
depressing and discouraging to have a 
large number in the lowest grade. As at 
Sherborn, the whole atmosphere of the 
prison is reformatory rather than penal. 
At its beginning, Concord was handi- 
capped by having as prisoners a large 
number of men who were far beyond the 
age when reformation may be hoped for. 
Men of fifty or sixty were found in con- 
siderable numbers with prisoners not out 
of their teens. By a wise law passed in 





Ironing Room, Sherborn Prison. 


The general system of classification in- 
to three grades, and until recently the 
method of marking, was very much 
the same; but there are important 
differences in the administration of the 
two institutions. As at Elmira, the 
prisoner when he enters is placed in the 
second grade. His work, his conduct, 
his schooling, are thereafter to be record- 
ed in a certain number of marks. It is 
possible for him by strenuous endeavor 
to work himself up to a higher grade, or 
by failures to fall into a lower. But it 
will be seen that such a system of marks 
may be so adjusted as to make it easier 
in one institution than it is in another. 
Thus at Concord the visitor finds very few 
prisoners in the lowest or third grade 


1888, it was enacted that no person 
should be sentenced to imprisonment who 
was above forty years of age. At Elmira 
the entrance age is limited to thirty. The 
report for 1891 shows that the average 
age of prisoners committed to Concord 
for offences against the person was about 
twenty-two years; for offences against 
property twenty years; for offences 
against public order twenty-four years. A 
large number of prisoners have always 
been sent to Concord for intemperance. 
In this respect it has differed largely from 
Elmira, to which prisoners are committed 
for felonies, but not for misdemeanors. 
Intemperance may be involved in the 
crime, but it is not the sole cause of a 
sentence to Elmira. One hundred and 
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eighteen prisoners were in 
1891 sentenced to Con- 
cord for drunkenness, and 
the average age for that 
offence was twenty-eight 
years. But though the in- 
tention of the act of 1888 
was to exclude all persons 
over forty years of age, 
the Reformatory is_ still 
obliged to receive a cer- 
tain number of old of- 
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Sewing Room, Sherborn Prison. 


fenders, or incorrigible persons. An act 
passed a year ago by the General Court, 
provides that any male person con- 
victed of drunkenness may be sen- 
tenced to the Massachusetts Reforma- 
tory. This statute has been held to 
supersede the law of 1888 limiting the 
age to forty years, and during the year 
five persons over forty years of age have 
been received into the Reformatory. By 
another provision of the act of 1888 it 
was provided that no person should be 
sentenced to imprisonment in the Refor- 
matory who had been previously sen- 
tenced more than three times for a 
penal offence. The difficulty in enforc- 
ing this provision is that there are no 
means of identifying prisoners. If the 
Bertillon system of measurement and 
registration were adopted throughout the 
United States, it would be possible to de- 
tect criminals who go from one part of 























School Room. 


the country to another 
to commit depreda- 
tions. The necessity 
of some such system is 
shown when we read 
from the last report of 
the Reformatory that 
thirty-one prisoners 
who had _ previously 
been convicted and 
sentenced more than 
three times were sen- 
tenced to the Reforma- 
tory during the last year. It is evident 
that the Reformatory should not be made 
a house of refuge for habitual criminals. 

In spite of being handicapped in this 
way by the law, the Concord Reformatory 
can show results which justify beyond all 
question the method and spirit which 
animate the institution. The Reforma- 
tory agencies are mental, moral, indus- 
trial, and physical. 

The productive industries are shoe- 
making, chair-making, and the manufac- 
ture of trousers. Some of the industries 
are managed upon what is known as the 
*‘ piece-price ’”’ system, and others upon 
the public-account plan. But the em- 
ployment of prisoners is valued rather for 
its moral than for its economical effect. 
No reformatory can be successful in which 
the prisoners are used merely to offset 
the expenses of the State for their main- 
tenance. Massachusetts expended $175,- 
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000 


last year on this Reformatory. 
Nearly $17,000 was received from the 
labor of the prisoners, and nearly $7,000 
for rents, leaving in round numbers 
$151,500 as the cost of the institution 
for the year. ‘The support of the institu- 
tion by the State is thus seen to be gener- 
ous and ample. 

More important for the prisoners than 
productive labor are the industrial schools 
which within a few years have been added 
to the Reformatory. As at Elmira, these 
schools are one of the most interesting 
features of the educational work. A 
large number of those committed to the 
Reformatory have had no industrial knowl- 
edge or training, and as the superintend- 
ent says: 


“Industrial knowledge opens up avenues to 
many who would be glad to walk in them, who 
heretofore have been ignorant of such pathways 
in life. The zest of the men in the industrial 
schools, as they gain knowledge of the trades, is 
the sign that a right measure for reformation has 
been found. When men find that they have the 
ability to do honest, skilful work, they will be in- 


struction in wood-working on the Sloyd 
principle is to be added. About two 
hundred inmates are in the industrial 
school. ‘The introduction of Sloyd meth- 
ods will enroll two hundred more. But 
this combined enrolment would only equal 
half the number of those in the school, 
and it is hoped that the system of indus- 
trial schools can be so extended that no 
young man shall be sent out who is not 
fitted by some good trade to earn an 
honest living. ‘The superintendent of 
the Industrial school says : 


“We have a personal knowledge of the lives 
of many of our men after leaving here, and re- 
ceive letters from many more. One young fellow, 
who can barely read and write, informs us that he 
is working hard, and has saved enough money to 
buy a speed-lathe, which with some carpenter’s 
tools will ‘set him up in business’ for himself. 
In one large city are three young men, a carpen- 
ter, a printer, and a blacksmith, who work at 
trades learned here. The carpenter learned 
enough of drawing to obtain night-work from an 
architect’s office in the city. There are many 
other cases of the same kind; more than enough 
to endorse and to certify to the good of the trades 





The Courtyard of Concord Reformatory. 


clined thus to work and thereby be enabled to 
live honestly, as they were not sure to do when 
they had no industrial knowledge or skill.’’ 


Departments have been established in 
printing, engraving, blacksmithing, car- 
pentry, wood-turning, bricklaying, plas- 
tering, plumbing, and tinsmithing. In- 


school here. A very large percentage of men 
from the engraving school are now at work and 
earning good pay, one man being foreman of a 
shop.” 


The school work at the Reformatory 
has also been greatly extended. It is not 
as comprehensive or as thorough as at 
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Elmira; but the report of the officer in 
charge of the schools shows that the ad- 
vantages and opportunities for learning 
are rightly understood and appreciated 
by at least seventy-five per cent of the 
inmates. The seven hundred and sixty- 


nine men in school attendance, took up 
such work as is found in grammar schools 
together with the high schools in part. 


Gardiner Tufts. 


The greater part of the instruction is 
limited to three R’s. About eight per 
cent of the commitments are excused 
on account of age or physical disability. 

But perhaps the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the method at Concord which 
differentiates it from other reformato- 
ries is the organization of social, literary, 
scientific, and moral societies. Concord 
has received abundant commendation 
and criticism on this feature of its 
method. It is a wholly new experiment 
in penology. The idea of permitting and 
encouraging the coming together of a 
large number of prisoners into one room 
to form organizations of their own, to be 
managed by officers chosen by them, and 
to be conducted under programmes which 
they have arranged would seem startlingly 
dangerous and even ridiculous to the old- 
fashioned warden. He would find in it 
only an opportunity to form new com- 
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plicity in crime and outbreak. Concord, 
however, has had the courage to try the 
experiment. ‘The late Colonel Tufts, sup 
ported by Deputy Scott (who has since 
succeeded him), and the earnest and 
capablesmoral instructor, Rev. William J. 
Batt, thoroughly believed in these socie- 
ties. There are six of these organiza- 
tions: The Prisoners’ Prayer Meeting, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Catholic Literary and Debating So- 
ciety, the Saturday Scientific and Literary 
Society, the Prisoners’ Temperance Meet- 
ing, and the Chautauqua. Each organiza- 
tion has a weekly meeting. The pro 
grammes are made up of music, vocal 
and instrumental, recitations, papers, 
reading, and addresses. Here is a sam- 
ple programme of the Saturday Scientific 
Literary Society : 
PART I, 

Piano Solo, Selected. 

Criticism. 

Paper, “A Journey through Mexico.” 

Song, “Star of Glengary.” 

Paper, “ Manufacturing of Iron Nails.” 

Song, Selected. 

Song, “ Last Rose of Summer.” 

PART II. 

Piano Duet, Selected. 

Paper, “ Navigation.” 

Bass Solo, “ Rocked in the Cradle.” 

Reading, “ Father Phil’s Collection.” 

Harmonica selection. 

Paper, “Education of Youth.” 

Song, “ My Maggie.” 

Reading, Selected. 

Baritone Solo, “ Thursday.” 

Paper, “ Origin of Crime in Society.’’ 

Paper, “ Stenography.?”’ 

Closing Address, By the Suverintendent. 

Piano Duet, “ Indian Mail.” 


At this gathering the superintendent 
always receives a warm welcome. It 
gives him an opportunity to come close 
to the young men. Colonel Tufts main- 
tained that the influence of these socie- 
ties was salutary and that they were an 
efficient auxiliary to his administration ; 
that they had stood the test of time. I 
have had the privilege myself of attend- 
ing some of these meetings. It was easy 
to see that the men got a stimulus from 
participating in them that could not 
well be supplied in any other way. I 
have conversed with men who have left 
the Reformatory as to the value of these 
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societies, and found that the uniform tes- 
timony was that they received great good 
from them. On one visit to the Refor- 
matory I met two discharged men who 
had returned for the purpose of attend- 
ing the meeting of one of these organ- 
izations. ‘They received a warm welcome, 
and their words to their former compan- 
ions were full of stimulus and encourage- 
ment. 

There are those who favor the adop- 
tion at Concord of the separate system, 
such as :s practised in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary in Philadelphia. Such a system 
would not only abolish the societies, but 
the schools and all work where congre- 
gate labor or instruction is carried on. 
We have no space, nor would it be the 
purpose of this article, to compare the two 
systems. 
natures results may be obtained through 


Deputy Superintendent Harte. 


the separate system which cannot be ob- 
tained in other ways. But on the other 
hand, the moral impulses developed 
through trade schools, common schools, 
and through the ethical classes at Elmira 
and the Societies at Concord, are lacking 
in the separate system. If the discipline 
needs to be strengthened it can be 
strengthened without deserting the sys- 
tem. There is no prison in the country 
which has a severer system of discipline 


It is possible that with certain °* 
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than that at Elmira ; but it is a discipline 
quite consistent with the reformatory 
method, and has been established to pro- 
mote it. The separate system is arti- 
ficial. Men cannot in the nature of 
things live alone in society. ‘They must 
be taught to recognize their duties to 
each other. While the loose congrega- 


tion of prisoners in jails and in houses of 


Joseph F. Scott, 


SUPERINTENDENT, CONCORD REFORMATORY. 


correction may be thoroughly bad in its 
effect, the association of prisoners for 
moral and intellectual purposes may be 
refining, educative, and morally invigor- 
ating. 

The Reformatory has a library of about 
4,000 volumes, with an average weekly 
circulation of 1,395. A_ sixteen-page 
weekly called “Our Paper’’ is regularly 
issued. It is conducted by the superin- 
tendent and his assistants, and contains 
words of admonition and advice, reports 
of lectures in the Reformatory, and orig- 
inal articles by the prisoners. Religious 
services are conducted every Sunday ; 
for Catholics under the charge of Father 
Crowe, and general service for all under 
the charge of the Chaplain, Rev. William 
J. Batt, who calls to his aid every year 
many preachers from different denom ina- 
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The Chapel of the Concord Reformatory. 


tions, to give variety to the services. An 
interesting occasion is the lecture given 
to the first grade men on Sunday after- 
noon. 

An essential feature of the Reforma- 
tory system is the indeterminate sentence. 
When a convict is sentenced to a Massa- 
chusetts prison, the court, or trial-justice, 
imposing the sentence does not fix or 
limit its duration unless the term of sep- 
tence is more than five years. Drunkards, 
vagabonds, idle and disorderly persons, 
or stubborn children may be held for a 
term not exceeding two years; for other 
offences for a term not exceeding five. 
The power of release is committed to the 
Commissioners of Prisons, who may issue 
to the prisoner a permit to be at liberty 
during the remainder of his sentence 
upon such conditions as they deem best. 
The prisoner thus released upon parole is 
required to render reports of his condi- 
tion and behavior at stated intervals after 
his release ; and a prisoner who is not 
doing well may be recommitted. This 
parole system is found to be salutary and 
the indeterminate sentence indipensable. 

It cannot be expected that any reform- 
atory can reform every one committed to 


its care. ‘There is always a percentage 
of incorrigibles; of those unfortunately 
born as well as unfortunately reared. 
They cannot be revamped or made over, 
but it is as indisputably true that 50 per 
cent, and some say 75 per cent, of those 
committed to our reformatories can be 
restored to an honest life. ‘They may not 
be made into saints, but they may become 
at least law-abiding and self-supporting 
citizens. ‘The Concord Reformatory has 
been in existence but eight years. It 
started under great disadvantages, bear- 
ing a heavy load of old offenders and 
with buildings inadequate for its work. 
But the great mass of testimony that can 
be adduced concerning the lives of the 
majority of those who have left the prison 
is a sufficient evidence that its existence 
and purpose have been justified. 

No reference to the Concord Reforma- 
tory would be complete without a recog- 
nition of the spirit and service of that 
wise, noble, humane, just, and affection- 
ate man, Col. Gardiner Tufts, who for 
seven years served as its superintendent. 
He took it at its foundation and infused 
his spirit of moral purpose, charity, kind- 
liness, helpfulness, and manly endeavor 
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into all its departments. It was work 
which he loved, and among all the tributes 
paid to him from those who knew his life 
and work, none were truer and more 
touching testimonies to his services than 
the grateful acknowledgments made by 
young men who had passed from under 
his care at Concord, and gone out with 
abiding inspiration from his life. His 
successor, Mr. Scott, is continuing his 
methods and perpetuating his spirit. 

Of the Massachusetts State Prison 
nothing may here be said except that it 
needs a thorough reorganization and re- 
construction. The escapes that have been 
made from it during the past year are not 
calculated to impress the public with a 
sense of its security. The work-shops 
are rickety and need extensive repairs. 
The convicts have been able to reveal 
some of the weakest places in its struc- 
ture. The natural assumption is that 
the weakness is not confined to the walls, 
but exists also in the administration. It 
is evident that a thorough overhauling is 
needed at Charlestown. The system 


Engraving Room, Concord Reformatory. 


are subject to reformatory influences 
might be brought under their sway. 

Still more defective, and demanding the 
most thorough reorganization and im- 
provement, are the Boston city institutions 
at Deer Island. The House of Industry 
receives a large number of the commit- 
ments for drunkenness, assault and bat- 


Dining Roorn, Concord Reformatory. 


The disci- 


itself can be much improved. 
pline needs to be strengthened, and the 
place rendered more secure for habitual 
and incorrigible offenders ; while by better 
grading and classification prisoners who 


tery, vagrancy, etc., inthe city of Boston, 
and on January, 1892, it contained 1205 
prisoners — 868 men and 337 women. 
Yet there are only 410 cells in this 
prison, and the majority of prisoners must 
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On a Balcony in the Concord Reformatory. 


sleep in dormitories and corridors. One 
of the abominations of the place is what 
is known as “ Loafers’ Hall.” A special 
committee appointed by the mayor to in- 
spect the public institutions of Boston 
emphatically describes “ Loafers’ Hall” as 
a school of corruption. 


“ Here for several hours every day the hardened 
inmates who have passed their lives between 
the prison and the city slums, meet old compan- 
ions in crime; here the latest arrivals from town 
bring the last news of the criminal court; and 
here young men serving their first term at the 
Island are introduced to the notorious roughs of 
the city. Imprisonment, while it lasts, should 
isolate the criminal from his old pursuits. Life 
at Deer Island compels no such renunciation, but 
offers, on the contrary, unexampled opportunity 
for demoralizing association.”’ 


There is further a lack of workshops 
and other facilities for work for the 
prisoners. The Report very truthfully 


declares that the House of Industry 
lacks the chief elements which might 
make it beneficial. This committee, 
after a thorough investigation, recom- 
mends the building of five hundred 
new cells, that female prisoners should 
be removed from the buildings oc- 
cupied by men, that “ Loafers’ Hall” 
should be abolished, that additional 
work room should be provided, that 
evening school should be introduced, 
personal cleanliness insisted on, that 
some form of physical drill should be 
a part of each day’s routine, and that 
prisoners serving first sentences should 
be separated from the rest. It is to 
be hoped that the recommendations 
of the committee may be adopted, for 
the prison at Deer Island is no credit 
to the city of Boston. It is not brought 
under the administration of the State, 
and it compares very unfavorably in 
discipline and administration with the 
State institutions. Indeed it may be 
said that the whole system of public 
institutions, juvenile, penal and pauper, 
under the city of Boston, needs thor- 
ough reformation. 

One of the most important features in 
the history of the Massachusetts prison 
system was the creation of the Prison 
Commission. This feature may be said 
to be in some respects peculiar to Massa- 


Interior of Cell, Concord Reformatory. 
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chusetts. In many other States there are 
prison commissioners, but their functions 
are not entirely similar. As at present 
organized they were appointed under an 
act of 1879. They are five in number, 
and the law provides that two of them 
shall be women. ‘They are appointed by 
the Governor. No member of the 
Board receives any compensation, but an 
allowance for personal traveling expenses. 
They appoint a salaried secretary. This 
office is now faithfully and ably fulfilled 
by Mr. Frederick G. Pettigrove. To the 
Commissioners is given the power of in- 
specting the county prisons throughout 
the State. They make rules for the 
government of jails and houses of correc- 
tion. They visit all the jails and houses 
of correction once in six months, and 
oftener if they see fit. They have the 
general supervision of the State prisons 
and the Reformatories. They supervise 
the accounts and administration, and 
furnish aid to discharged convicts. They 
employ two agents for this purpose, and 
they are allowed to spend a sum not ex- 
ceeding $3,000 for female prisoners, 
$3,000 for discharged convicts from 


State’s Prison, and the sum of $2,000 for 
aiding discharged prisoners from the 
Reformatory. There are other provisions 
for reports of police and court statistics 
to the commissioners, who are required 
to make annually the first week in January 
a full report to the Legislature embracing 
everything relating to the condition of 
the prisons. 

The result of the appointment and 
work of the Prison Commissioners has 
been a decided improvement in our 
prison system. Their supervision of the 
county prisons has resulted in the elimi- 
nation from the county jail of many 
of its most objectionable features. They 
have been made clean, well venti- 
lated, and better adapted for the deten- 
tion of prisoners. All the physical con- 
ditions of prisoners have been made 
under their administration. The present 
members of the commission are Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Wilde, Miss Emma F. Cary, Mrs. 
Margaret P. Russell, Mr. Louis Weissbein, 
and Mr. Frank W. Jones. One of the 
wise features of the law was the provision 
for the appointment of two women mem- 
-bers. Mrs. Eliza L. Homans held the 
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position for five years. A woman of re- 
markable energy, enterprise, tact, discre- 
tion, and philanthropic feeling, she proved 
to be one of the most valuable members 
ever appointed on the Board. She re- 
signed in April, 1889, and the Commis- 
sion in announcing her resignation said: 


“Mrs. Homans. had been a member of the 
Board for more than five years, during all that 
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passed in 1887. ‘This act provided that 
no new machinery to be propelled by 
other than hand or foot power should be 
used in any prison or house of correc- 
tion. It also limited the number of pris- 
oners employed in a single industry. The 
first prohibition meant practically the 
abolition of machinery from prison in- 
dustries. It was an unwise and inhuman 


Ptumbers, Concord Reformatory. 


time she had performed the duties of the Com- 
mission with a devotion seldom equalled, and with 
an energy that has never been surpassed. The 
Commonwealth owes to her a debt of gratitude 
for her services in behalf of a just and humane 
management of our prisons.’’ 

Mrs. Homans was succeeded by Mrs. 
Margaret P. Russell, who has faithfully 
and sympathetically entered into her du- 
ties. Miss Emma F. Cary has been on 
the board for several years, and her judg- 
ment and devotion are invaluable. ‘The 
president, Mr. William A. Wilde, brings 
great business capacity and earnest con- 
sideration for the welfare of prisoners to 
his duties as Commissioner. ‘The other 
members are comparatively new to the 
service. 

Another public inspecting officer is the 
General Superintendent of Prisons relat- 
ing to prison labor. The act creating 
his office grew out of the misguided labor 
agitations against prison labor. It was 


feature, and its repeal was secured in 


1891. ‘The original bill has been vari- 
ously amended. ‘The present superinten- 
dent, Mr. William S. Greene, has taken an 
enlightened view of the true purpose of 
a prison, and the agencies essential to 
reformation. With his predecessor in 
office he advocated the repeal of the ob- 
noxious machinery clause. In his last 
report he favors a system of compensat- 
ing prisoners through earnings and for- 
feitures, similar in general features to 
the one adopted in the State of New 
York. The evils attending the idleness 
in County prisons are emphasized by the 
Superintendent of Prison Labor. He 
advises constant occupation at hard labor. 
The County Prisons are indeed very weak 
in this respect, and the Superintendent 
wisely says : 

“The question is not whether it pays, as a fi 
nancial investment, to build workshops and em- 
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Draw:ng School, Concord Reformatory. 


ploy prisoners, but whether the communities can 
afford to have these prisoners encouraged in their 
habits of laziness while confined in the various 
institutions. If they will not earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows outside prison walls, 
they should be compelled to do so while serving 
their sentences.” 

We have confined this article to what 
is strictly considered the prison system 
of Massachusetts. It would require an- 
other article to do justice to the Massa- 
chusetts system of treating juvenile of- 
fenders, and to particular features of its 
laws concerning the classification and 
punishment of crime. But of recent 


tee: 


important modifications in the laws none 
are more important than the enactment 
of a new law concerning drunkenness, 
which is now being tested, and the exten- 
sion of the probation system throughout 
the State. The probation system as ap- 
plied to juveniles has been an excellent 
feature, and its application to adult pris- 
oners is in the line of that experience 
which amply teaches that it is often 
better to give men or women a new 
opportunity for reformation before 
branding them with the stigma of 
prison life. 


Sloyd School, Concord Reformatory. 








THE MIRROR. 


By Basil Tempest. 


Thou look’st thyself to see, 
Remember that my constant heart 
As well reflecteth thee. 
The glass will show thy face its twin ; 
The truer heart of me 
Will show as well thy counterpart, 
If that thou distant be. 


[tke thou the glass, and when therein 


The glass will let thy image fade 
When thou art far away ; 

But from my heart it cannot pass, 
Wherever thou may’st stray, 

And since I keep so true, fair maid, 
Ah! let me hope, some day, 

That thou wilt use me as thy glass 
And bid me ever stay. 


ONE AT A TIME. 
By W. C. Richardson. 


NE AT a time the murmuring raindrops patter 
On drowsy pools with an incessant chime, 


Till lo! an ocean, ere the cloudlets scatter, — 
One at a time. 


One at a time the shimmering sunbeams wander 
Adown to earth from yonder cloudless clime, 

Till lowliest mountain-tops are smit with splendor, — 
One at a time. 


One at a time uprears the master builder 
Stone upon stone with horny hands agrime, 
Till shoot aloft the turrets that bewilder, — 
One at a time. 


One at a time the shuttle swiftly flying 

Flings thread on thread like throes of throbbing rhyme, 
Till glows the tapestry with hues undying, — 

One at a time. 


One at a time each patient, mute endeavor 
Is forging character august, sublime, 

In souls whose influence shall be felt forever, — 
One at a time. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY IN OLD DEERFIELD. 


By George Sheldon. 


O THOSE of us who have 
been in the habit of 
thinking of negro slav- 
ery as an exclusively 
Southern institution, 
this title may have in it 
an element of surprise, 

if not of offence. I know of no reason, 
however, why we should not face the facts 
relating to it, found in the history of our 
colonies, in church and town records, and 
old family manuscripts. There can be no 
dispute that for more than a hundred years 
before the foot of a slave was allowed to 
pollute the soil of Georgia, men, women 
and children were bought and sold, and 
held, and worked, by the leading digni- 
taries of the Puritanic Colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay ; and on the death of their 
owners were inventoried in their estates 
as property, together with horses, hogs, 
cows and other animals. 

The black keel of the slaver never cut 
water in the bays, sounds or rivers of 
that Southern colony until generation 
after generation of man _ stealers had 
grown rich selling negroes at the wharves 
of Newport and Boston. Negroes from 
kidnapped cargoes were brought in the 
shipping of New England directly from the 
coasts of Africa. But New England was 
not alone in this shameful business ; nor 
was it confined to traders and men of the 
world. The highest colonial officers and 
the ministers, as a class, were buyers of 
slaves for their own convenience and 
profit, with no troublesome questions as 
to their own rights or the wrongs of the 
Africans.! 

Whitefield, the most noted of revivalist 
preachers, seeking a situation in America 
to found a colony of his persecuted 
brethren in England, turned away from 
the fertile fields of Georgia, decause slav- 








1 There was at least Jone notable exception. In the 
ange 1700 Judge Samuel Sewell published a tract in which 
¢ denounces slavery as an atrocious crime and a political 
plague. - But few or none paid heed to his words of hu- 
manity and wise prophecy. 


ery was prohibited there, and bought land 
and settled them among the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, where negroes could be 
held in bondage. Rev. John Oxenbridge, 
pastor of the First Church in Boston, in 
his will, made March 12, 1673-4, gives 
his daughter Theodora, born in England, 
certain tenements in Coleman Street, 
London, —the income of certain lands. 
in Kent,—and also, “if my estate in 
Surrinam arise to anything y' she has a 
young Negro or two.” It does not ap- 
pear what the reverend gentleman’s es- 
tate on the Guinea coast was, but not 
unlikely it was a consignment of New 
England rum, to be exchanged there for 
live stock for the Boston market. 

Neither does it appear how much The- 
odora realized on this bequest. She mar- 
ried, soon after, Peter Thatcher, the first 
minister of Milton. She may have car- 
ried the good man, as part of her legacy 
and dowry, the slave named Ebed, who 
ran away from them June 18, 1683. 
The day after his escape Ebed was seen 
in Cambridge, perhaps by our soon-to-be- 
minister, John Williams, who was a Har- 
vard graduate of that year. I donot know 
the fugitive slave laws of that period, but 
three days later, Ebed was captured in 
Concord — body and bones of Frank 
Sanborn ! was captured in Concord,—and 
by two men taken back to Milton. To 
reward the faithful slave hunters the 
minister borrowed twenty shillings of the 
tavern keeper. This outlay was soon 
made up, however, for Ebed was leased 
to a neighbor for two shillings per day. 
Had Ebed been successful in his break 
for liberty, his place could have been 
easily filled, for, “in Boston,” says his 
master, ‘I had the offer of a negro for 
£20.” 

It would seem that the Surrinam ven- 
ture did not yield Theodora a negro girl,, 
for her husband bought of Mr. Chickley 
an Indian girl to look after their baby 
Theodora. She had been baptized Mar- 
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garet, and may have been one of the 
children taken captive in Philip’s War. 
She sold for £10, and a home was se- 
cured for her in a Christian minister’s 
family —a fine thing all round! With 
the apologists for the man stealer, so long 
as there were any, the stock argument 
was, that the bringing of heathen to Chris- 
tian families was really a more successful 
way of saving souls, than that of sending 
missionaries to the heathen, and that 
those in bondage were really better off 
than they could be in the state whereto 
they were born. 

Rev. Peter Thatcher should have had 
knowledge on these points. Beside own- 
ing one Indian, body and soul, he was 
also a missionary, who preached the gos- 
pel to a neighboring tribe. Of his meth- 
ods, and the result of his dealings with 
the latter, he is silent, but his method of 
dealing with the heathen in his own 
household is shown in his own words: 

“ Aug. 18, 1679, came home and found my 
Indian girl had liked to have knocked my Theo- 
dora on head by letting her fall; whereupon I 


took a good walnut stick and beat the Indian to 
purpose, till she promised to do so no more.” 


It would be instructive to learn the 
outcome of Thatcher’s home missionary 
work, but all search has been in vain. 
This child of nature disappears in the 
mist from which she emerged. 

Peter Thatcher was a prominent man 
in his day and generation. He attended 
the commencement exercises when John 
Williams was graduated, and the young 
student was probably personally ac- 
quainted with him, as he must also have 
been with many other men of note who 
bought and held negroes as slaves. He 
doubtless attended with all the country 
side the entertainment on Boston Com- 
mon, September 22, 1681, which op- 
ened with the hanging of a white man and 
closed with the burning of two negroes. 

Educated amid such _ surroundings, 
John Williams brought to Deerfield the 
habit, the conduct, the conscience of the 
metropolis as his guide; and we shall 
find him acting in accordance therewith. 

If such facts be humiliating to our 
pride, their consideration may help us to 
a correct estimate of the life, times and 
character of our ancestors. 
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Character is generally moulded by its 
surroundings, and each person should be 
judged according to his or her environ- 
ment. One may be fully abreast of his 
own times and be sadly behind when 
gauged by the standard of another period. 
Let us award strict and exact justice to 
those whom we shall consider on this oc- 
casion. 

The earliest evidence of negro servi- 
tude in Deerfield, is the following entry 
on the Town Records. It is in the col- 
umn of deaths on the page devoted to the 
family register of Rev. John Williams— 
“ Robbert Tigo, Negro Serv‘ to M™ Jn? Wil- 
liams died y* 11" day of May 1695.” Ex- 
cept this one great fact, we know nothing 
of Robert Tigo. His whole life is shroud- 
ed by a cloud as black as his own skin. 
Whether he was born into slavery in the 
chill Christian land of New England, or 
whether he was dandled upon the knee 
of a fond mother in freedom, under the 
palms, or on the hot sands of Africa, we 
may never know. Of his death there is 
honorable record; and doubtless his 
master and pastor gave him Christian 
catechising and Christian burial. 

A few years later Mr. Williams was in a 
condition to have a closer sympathy with 
the countrymen of poor Tigo. He him- 
self was a prisoner in the hands of a 
dark-skinned heathen master, and doubt- 
less the servants of Mr. Williams had in 
after years the benefit of this practical 
:nowledge of human slavery. 

Our next glimpse of slavery in Deer- 
field, is this record on the town book: 
“Frank and Parthena, M’. Jn°. Williams 
his negroes were joyned in Marriage by 
y° Reverend M* Jn° Williams, June 4: 
170—” ‘The year of the century is gone. 
It was in the sunny month of June and 
probably 1703. It could not have been 
later. This record is not on the page 
where marriages were regularly entered, 
but stands by itself on the fly leaf of the 
volume.’ If I am right in fixing the date 
of Frank and Parthena’s marriage, the 
very next one recorded is on the page 
devoted to marriages, and reads thus: 

«¢ Andrew Stephens and Elizabeth Price 
were joyned in marriage by y° Reverend 
M” Jn° Williams December 6: 1703:” 


Andrew Stevens was an Indian, but he 
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was allowed a place of honor on the 
book denied to Frank and Parthena. 

Deacon Thomas French, painstaking 
Town Clerk of Deerfield, could you 
have foreseen the events of the next three 
months — could you have seen the faith- 
ful Parthena giving her life in defence of 
the nurslings committed to her charge, 
and her young husband, the black Frank, 
tormented and butchered in mere wanton 
sport by a cruel copper-colored crew — 
could you have seen your own baby 
murdered in cold blood — have heard 
the crackling flames as they climbed the 
roof tree and devoured the homes and 
household gods of your kinsfolk — 
could you have been shown the death 
and desolation of your neighbors — 
could you have known that you, with 
your whole family, a wife and six children, 
were to be dragged over the snow to 
Canada, whence only a smadl remnant 
returned : — would you, when considering 
the problem of social distinction in Deer- 
field, — with all this in view,—s7#// have 
given the Indian precedence over the 
African? 

We cannot say,— but with his inter- 
pretation of the Bible the good man prob- 
ably would! We do know that in after 
years while Thomas French was Town 
Clerk no marriage or death of a negro 
was Officially recorded by him. We do 
know that Frank and Parthena find no 
place on the page where the death of 
Tigo is recorded with those of the wife 
and children of Parson Williams. Nor 
is their fate recorded elsewhere save in 
the narrative of their master, ‘The 
Redeemed Captain.” Some credit must 
be given Mr. Williams; he was_ not, 
however, so far in advance of his age as 
to see the cruel wickedness of human 
slavery. He probably thought it a 
blessed providence which brought the 
negroes from a heathen to a Christian 
land —that their spiritual gain far out- 
weighed their material loss— that their 
unrecompensed toil here was to be offset 
by a recompense of endless rest in glory. 
We have, however, no hint of the social 
status usually assigned negroes in the land 
of the blessed. 

The slaves we next meet with are Me- 
sheck and Kedar, also owned by Parson 
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Williams, and inventoried in 1729, along 
with a “one eyed horse,” a “ weak back- 
ed cow,” and other stock, as part of his 
estate. Mesheck was a mulatto; each 
was appraised at #80. Kedar is not 
again heard of, but Mesheck appears 
next in the hands of Col. and Rev. Eben- 
ezer Hinsdale, who married Abigail, 
daughter of Mr. Williams, soon after 
her father’s death. Mesheck was doubt- 
less part of her marriage portion. 

Mr. Hinsdale was ordained Dec. 11, 
1732, aS missionary to the Indians, and 
stationed at Fort Dummer. Here Me- 
sheck was for eight years in the Colonial 
pay as servant to Mr. Hinsdale.* Jan. 
21, 1747, he was baptized by Rev. Jona- 
than Ashley and received into church 
fellowship at Deerfield. Perhaps Mesheck 
was converted by Missionary Hinsdale. 
If so, he is the only known fruit of his 
missionary work, for Hinsdale was not a 
success in that line. Mesheck was an 
important member of his master’s family. 
The Colonel did a large mercantile busi- 
ness at Hinsdale, N. H., which town was 
founded and named by him, and also 
here in Deerfield. His store here was in 
the house opposite my own. Mesheck 
seems to have conducted the business at 
one place while his master was at the 
other. In 1752 Mesheck had a fersonal 
account at the store of Maj. Elijah Wil- 
liams, which the book shows was squarely 
settled. 

All that is known of the operations of 
my own ancestors in the slave market is 
shown in the following paper : 


‘‘ Whare as wee Abiah Wolcot adminstratricks, 
and Mathew Allyn, adminstrator on the estate of 
Mr. Henry Wolcot, Esq. late of Winsor in the 
County of Hertford and Collony of Connectycut 
in New England, have recieved of Capt. Timothy 
Thrall as agent for Mr. John Sheldon of Deare- 
feield in the County of Hamsheier forty-five 
pounds in Province bills. 

Doee thare fore sell unto him the said John 
Sheldin a negro lad called Lundun of about for- 
teen years of age by the best account we can 
come at, which sd negro rode behind sd John 
Sheldin towards Dearefield on the last day in 
March in the year 1710 which negro did belonge 
tosd Mr. Henry Wolcot and was parte of his 
estate. We thare fore the above named admins- 
tratricks and adminstrator doee here by sell and 
confirme to the said John Sheldin his heaires and 
assignes, our whole right and titill to said negro 
lad, and also the right that any other person shall 
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Legally make out, from, by, or under sd Mr. 
Henry Wolcott, as witness ouer hands & sealls 
hereunto set this fifth day of Apriell 1710. 
her 
Abiah x 
m 
Signed and sealed 
in presence of 
Joseph Grant . 
Samuel Gibbs Jr.” 


Wolcot Administratricks 


ark 
Math Allyn Admistrator 


Henry Wolcot, owner of Lundun, was 
born Jan. 6, 1643, and died Feb. 16, 
1710. Probably Lundun was sold on a 
verbal contract, and the purchase money 
left with Captain Thrall to hand over when 
a legal title to the property could be ob- 
tained from authorized agents. Whether 
Ensign Sheldon bought Lundun on spec- 
ulation or for home consumption does 
not appear. The chattel is not again 
heard from. ‘The parties and witnesses 
to this transaction were of the most re- 
spectable. Walcot was ancestor of many 
distinguished men, as was Samuel Gibbs, 
and the celebrated Gibbs Walcot was 
doubtless of this combined stock. Grant 
was a collateral ancestor of General 
Grant. Allyn was cousin to the first wife 
of Parson Williams, and brother to Abi- 
gail the second wife, who was mother to 
five of his sixteen children. At his death 
in 1732, Capt. John Sheldon left as part of 
his estate seven slaves valued as follows: 


Coffee his wife and child £130 
Boy George £80 
Boy Coffee £80 
Boy Robbin £70 
Girl Sue £60 


There is a spark of humanity in put- 
ting Coffee, his wife and child in one lot. 
By that it would appear they were not to 
be parted. Whether the other boys and 
girl were of the same Coffee plant we 
have no grounds for settling. None of 
these are again heard from. 

It appears from the following deed that 
females of this kind of stock sold higher 
than males. While Lundun at fourteen 
brought £45, Kate who was much younger 
sold for nearly double that sum. She 
was brought from Connecticut to the 
Hatfield market and may have been of a 
rare breed. 


“May 22, 1734 then I Samuel Kent of Suf- 
field Innholder, for the consideration £89 in cash 
in hand paid to me, have sold, set over and De- 


livered to Capt. Israel Williams of Hatfield a Cer- 
tain Negro Girl named Kate, aged about 8 or 9 
years, which I hereby engage for me my hiers, 
executors and adminstrators to warrant to him, 
his hiers executors and administrators against the 
Lawful Claim, Chalenge or Demand of any per- 
son or persons whatever, as witness my hand and 
Seal y® day aboves4 

Signed Sealed and Delivered Samuel Kent 

in presence of 

Eleasz Porter 

Oliver Patridge seal 
John Pomroy ” 


Capt. Israel Williams, the buyer, was 
the well known Col. Williams so noted 
as commander of our frontiers in the 
French and Indian Wars, and later as 
Hatfield’s leading Tory. His sister was 
wife to Parson Jonathan Ashley of Deer- 
field. - 

The year 1735 was that of the “Great 
Awakening” at Northampton under the 
preaching of Jonathan Edwards. The re- 
vival extended to the surrounding towns, 
and in Deerfield seventy-eight persons 
were added to the church within a year. 
The excitement was not confined to the 
dominant race. Three slaves were ad- 
mitted to the church in full communion 
and five adults were baptized, all in the 
Wells family, the aristocrats of Deerfield. 
The church records showing that these 
chattels were recognized as brothers and 
sisters in the Lord, read as follows: 

“June 15, 1735 Adam servant to Justice 
Thomas Wells confessed y® sin of lewdness and 
Peter, his servant confessed the sin of lewdness 
and drunkenness and stealing and they were re- 
ceived into charity with people.” 

“June 15, 1735 Pompey, servant to Justice 
Jona. Wells. Adam & Peter servants to Justice 
Thomas Wells assented to the Articles of y® xtain 
faith, entered into covenant & were baptised & 


Lucy sevent to Ebenezer Wells was baptised upon 
his account.” 


Of this Lucy we shall hear more anon. 
In a list of those taken into full commun- 
ion we read: 


“ Aug. 29 1736 Pompey Negro & Rebecca his 
wife ”’ 


“Feb. 27, 1736-7 Cesar, servant to Ebenezer 
Wells” 


Nothing more is heard of the Christian 
chattels Adam and Peter, except what is 
found in the following extracts from the 
church records : 
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“Oct. 2 1738, Peter, Negro confessed the sin 
of Lewdness, of excessive drinking & stealing & 
was restored to charity.” 

“July 19, 1741 Adam Negro, confessed the sin 
of Lying & was restored to Xtian watch.” 

There were other Pompeys besides the 
one taken into the church in 1735. On 
the list of baptisms we read : 

“ Aug. 16,1741 Pompey sevent of Ebenezer 
Sheldon. ” 

Ebenezer by the way was brother-in- 
law to Jona. and Ebenezer Wells and 
lived for fifty years in the Old Indian 
House. Another brother-in-law, Capt. 
Samuel Barnard of Salem, had a slave 
Pompey 1735-9, and these two Pompeys 
may have been one and the same slave. 

In 1750, Pompey, servant to Capt. 
Thomas Wells, had a personal account 
with Elijah Williams at the old corner 
store. 

This last item and others like it show 
us something of the status of the slaves 
in the community. In the account books 
of the period there are many running 
accounts kept with this semi-independent 
property. The negroes are generally 
charged with jackknives and brass shoe- 
buckles, sometimes with powder. They 
either settled their accounts by cash or 
with “ foxes.’”” I do not recall one that 
is not balanced and square. 

Cesar was also a common name among 
this class. Mary (Hoyt) widow of En- 
sign Jona. Wells owned a Cesar, of whom 
we read: 

“June 14, 1741 baptized Cesar sevant to Wid. 
Mary Wells, he covenanting himself.” 

“April 25, 1745, Cesar servant to the widow 
Mary Wells was admitted to the communion.” 

It would be interesting to know if the 
personal relations of the two parties were 
changed by their religious fellowship. 
Did the black man sit at his mistress’ 
table after they communed together at 
the table of the Lord? Did they, in 
fact, sit together then? 

Widow Mary Wells died Nov. 25, 1750. 
Her daughter Mary had married Timo- 
thy Childs, and “Aunt Sylvia’? Munn 
told me they were considered the richest 
couple ever married in Deerfield. But their 
riches melted rapidly away, and Ensign 
Childs removed to Turner’s Falls, settling 
on the farm now owned by Timothy 


Stoughton. Probably Cesar followed the 
fortunes of Mary when she married Tim- 
othy Childs, for “ Cesar servant of Timo- 
thy Childs ”’ is recorded several times as 
a soldier in the French and Indian wars. 
What became of this faithful servant of 
two generations and soldier who fought 
in two wars in defence of his master’s 
country? Mrs. Munn says that friends 
from Deerfield visiting the Childs’s at the 
Falls found a negro slave whom they had 
taken with them from Deerfield sick unto 
death, and lying in a cold shed, on a 
rickety bedstead, with scanty covering, 
and not even a bed of straw under him, 
with nothing between his body and the 
bed-cords but an empty bed-tick. So 
passed away the Christian soldier. How 
rarely will a full sense of responsibility 
keep pace with irresponsible power ! 

“July 26, 1741 baptized Cesar servant to Lieut. 
Jona. Hoyt.” 


He also served as a soldier in the last 
French war, and in 1755 had an account 
at Capt. Williams’s store. Still another 
Cesar, servant to Samuel Childs, served 
in the same war, and Col. Hinsdale fur- 
nished another for the same service. A 
Cesar who may or may not have been 
one of the above appears below: 


“To Thomas Williams one of his Majesties 
Justices of the Peace for the County of Hamp- 
shire, John Williams of sd. County, Gentleman, 
against Cesar a laborer, a servant of Nathaniel 
Dickinson of Deerfield aforesaid that cn the last 
day of November A.D. 1771, he sd. Cesar did 
at Deerfield aforesaid, feloniously take steal and 
carry away one gallon of West India Rum, of the 
value of four shillings Lawful money, the property 
of y* complainant and other enormities there and 
then did against the peace & contrary to law. 
Wherefore yt complainant prays that a warrant 
may issue against sd Cesar, that he may be ap- 
prehended and dealt with according to law & as 
in duty bound. 

John Williams.” 


Forthwith the imposing machinery of 
the law moves. 


“ Hampshire S.S. To the Sheriff of the County 
of Hampshire, his under sheriff, or Deputy, or 
either of the Constables of the Town of Deer- 
field Greeting 

In his Majesty’s Name you are commanded 
forthwith to apprehend the above named Cesar & 
him convene before me or some other Justice of 
the Peace for sd. County, to answer to the above 
complaint & that he may be dealt with according 
to Law. 








Given under my hand & Seal at Deerfield the 
second day of December A.D. 1771, & in the 
twelfth year of his Majesty’s Reign. 

Thomas Williams Justo Pace.” 


On this document is endorsed : 


“Hampshire S.S. Dec. 3, 1771 In obedience 
to this writ I arrested the body of the within- 
named Cesar and have him before this Honorable 
Court for Trial. 

John Russell, Constable of Deerfield. 





Sheriffs fees for service I-4 
one assistant one day 4- 
Two witnesses I day each Titus negro 1-6 
John Linsey 1-6 
Compt. & warrant 1-6 
Entry &c. 3-4 
Total 13-2 
Threefold damages I2- 
41—5—2 


Examined and allowed 
Thomas Williams Justo Pace.” 


So the majesty of the law was vindi- 
cated. The Thanksgiving lark was duly 
punished. But who paid the scot? The 
man or his chattel ? 

From Mr. Ashley’s church record we 
read : 


“Jany 16, 1778, married Cesar and Hager ser- 
vents to Samuel Dickinson.” 


Cesar is now servant to Samuel Dick- 
inson, a brother of the above Nathaniel. 
The fortunes of his former master have 
changed, his property has been confiscated, 
and he is now a fugitive, as being an active 
and violent Tory. But Samuel had a /or- 
tune left, as we see: 

“June 22,1787. Fortune, servant to Samuel 
Dickinson was baptized upon his mistress’s ac- 
count.” 

As Samuel Dickinson never married, 
this ‘ Mistress” was probably a woman to 
whom Fortune had been leased. 

Titus was another favorite name for 
slaves. Besides the Titus who was prob- 
ably entertained by Mr. Dickinson’s Cesar 
on the Thanksgiving-day spree and was 
the witness against him, we find : 

“June 22, 1737 Titus servant to John Wells, 
was baptized on his master’s account.” 

In 1746, one Titus belonged to Samuel 
Barnard. 

In 1754-7 “ Titus, se'vant to Rev. Mr. 
Ashley” was serving as a soldier in the 
last French war. We do not find this 
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man in connection with the church, save 
in the following entry, where the church 
seems to be called upon to aid in the 
government of the disobedient slave of 
its minister : 

“May 21, 1767. Titus, Negro, confessed the 
sin of Lying, Stealing & Disobedience to his Mas- 
ter.” 

“Dec. 5, 1762. 
Daniel Arms.” 


Baptized Titus, servant to 


This sacred service did not prevent his 
being a valuable commodity, for in 1771 
Daniel sold Titus to Jona. Taylor, of 
Charlemont. 

Jinny Cole, or simply Jin, as she was 
called, was a native of Guinea. By the 
tale she always told, she was daughter of 
a king in Congo, and when about twelve 
years old, she was one day playing with 
other children about a well, when they 
were pounced upon by a party of villains 
whose skins were white, but whose hearts 
were black as the prince of Ethiopians, 
and the whole party were seized and 
hurried on board a slave ship; “and,” 
said Jin, “we nebber see our mudders 
any more.” With a cargo made up by 
such exploits as this, these barbarians 
sailed for the wharves of Boston, where 
these free children of nature from the 
sunny sands of the tropics were sold as 
slaves for life to such Christian men and 
women as wanted thig kind of stock and 
could pay the price ; and it is not improb- 
able that a “note was put up” by the 
owner in the next Sunday’s service, giving 
thanks for the return of his vessel from a 
prosperous voyage. 

Three or four years after being kid- 
napped, Jin was bought at Boston, by 
Parson Ashley, and brought to Deerfield 
with a baby in her arms. Mrs. Ashley, 
her new mistress, only ten years older, 
was a daughter of William Williams, first 
minister of Hatfield. She had just lost 
her first born child, a baby of nine 
months, and doubtless she took kindly to 
the forlorn waifs thus cast upon her care ; 
and it appears that both mother and 
child were treated kindly, and well cared 
for in old age. 

In return Jin served her mistress faith- 
fully and well, in household work, and in 
the care of her steadily increasing fam- 
ily. On the death of Mr. Ashley in 
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1780, Jin continued with the widow and 
her son, Dr. Elihu Ashley, and assisted in 
bringing up Azs family of children. But 
Jin was not contented. She could not 
forget her early life, its sunny days, her 
royal blood, and her cruel wrongs. And 
she fully expected at death, or before, to 
be transported back to Guinea; and all 
her long life she was gathering, as trea- 
sures to take back to her mother land, all 
kinds of odds and ends, colored rags, 
bits of finery, worn out candlesticks, 
fragments of crockery or glassware, pecu- 
liar shaped stones, shells, buttons, beads, 
cones, — anything she could string. Noth- 
ing came amiss to her store. Cato, 
grandson of the Congo chief, shared with 
his mother in this expectation and pre- 
paration. Jin does not appear on the 
church record either in baptism or church 
fellowship, but it is too much to suppose 
that she escaped the catechising of pious 
Parson Ashley. Sept. 1, 1808, at about 
the age of eighty-five, Jin fell down the 
cellar stairs at the house of the nearest 
neighbor, Col. Thomas W. Dickinson, 
and broke her neck, “ which,”’ said Cato, 
“killed her as dead as a hammer.” 
Thus ended a service to ev mistress of 
seventy years; something of a contrast 
to the present time, when service is reck- 
oned by weeks rather than by months or 
years. Mistress Ashley survived Jin but 
three weeks, dying September 20, at the 
age of ninety-five. It is an interesting in- 
cident that a few days before the tragic 
death of Jin, a neighbor, calling upon 
Madam Ashley, found these two old 
crones and cronies sitting together busily 
engaged in sewing and chatting merrily 
over their work like children making 
dresses for their dolls. The work they 
had in hand proved to be a shroud for Jin. 

Jin’s baby had been baptized Aug. 13, 
1739, by the name of Cato. Cato was 
the one Deerfield slave of whom I have 
a personal recollection, although he died 
when I was six years old. I recall see- 
ing him when “dunging out” use his 
hands instead of a shovel. It was prob- 
ably the oddity of it that made this last- 
ing impression, or it may have been his 
feeble, tottering footsteps. I remember 
seeing him often sitting on a bench in an 
outhouse, where he would spend hours 


singing in a gruff voice the famous ballad 
of Captain Kidd, drumming an accom- 
paniment on the board at each side, with 
both hands; his finger nails were long 
and thick and each one gave a blow 
which sounded like the stroke of a tack 
hammer. 

Solomon, son of Parson Ashley, was a 
fine dancer, and Cato was a fervent ad- 
mirer of his skill, and tried to imitate his 
steps. His practice was usually on the 
barn floor, and sometimes he was seen 
with a switch whipping his legs, “to 
make um go like Massa Solomon’s.”’ 

Cato was very fond of horses, and 
was a furious rider, when he could in- 
dulge his passion unobserved. If caught, 
he would protest that the horse ran away 
with him. “Couldn’t stop um nohow, 
Massa.” 

A favorite seat of Cato’s was in the 
chimney corner where he could get the 
full benefit of the blazing kitchen fire,. 
which he would enjoy like a salamander. 
Col. T. W. Ashley, his latest ‘‘ massa,”’ was 
one of the earliest to substitute a cook- 
ing stove for the fireplace. Cato was 
disgusted with this change and was al- 
ways cold after it. The big black pile of 
iron yielded no warmth or comfort to 
him. He would hug the stove and sweat 
and shiver, and shiver and sweat, till he 
could stand it no longer; then he would 
go into the room of Madam Ashley, 
widow of the doctor, to warm himself at 
her blazing fire. Seeing was believing 
with him. He, also, gathered trinkets to 
provide for his translation, his most val- 
ued possessions being brass or copper 
buttons. The term “Cato’s money” as 
applied to them is still part of the “ North 
End” vocabulary. Cato served at least 
one campaign in the last French war. 
He died Nov. 19, 1825, when between 
eighty-six and ninety years of age. 

Lucy Terry who, as we have seen, was 
baptized June 15, 1735, “on account of 
her mistress,” is said to have been like 
Jinny stolen from Africa when a child. 
She was brought to Deerfield from Rhode 
Island by Mr. Ebenezer Wells when five 
years old. We read of her in the church 
record : 


“ Aug. 13, 1744 Lucy servt to Ebenezer Wells 
was admitted to the fellowship of the church.” 








“Abijah Prince and Lucy Terry servant to 
Ens. Ebenet Wells were married May y® 17, 1756, 
by Elijah Williams Justo Pace.” 

Prince was born about 1706, and was 
probably carried from Wallingford, Ct., 
to Northfield, by Rev. Benj. Doolittle 
when he went there as minister in 1717. 
Mr. Doolittle died in 1749. He prob- 
ably gave Abijah his freedom and 
some real estate rights, for in 1751 
the ex-slave drew shares in three divi- 
sions of the undivided land in Northfield, 
and he was a taxpayer there the next 
year. He held this land for thirty years, 
selling out in 1782. I do not find that 
he lived in Northfield after 1752. 

Abijah, a free man, marrying Lucy, a 
slave, was a combination by which En- 
sign Wells may have hoped to profit, the 
fruit of such marriages following the con- 
dition of the mother; in this instance, 
however, the children are found free, nor 
do we meet Lucy again as a slave. Per- 
haps after she became bone of his bone 
and flesh of his flesh, Abijah was allowed 
to buy out the ensign’s rights in the con- 
cern. Abijah and Lucy had six children. 
The first was baptized in infancy by Par- 
son Ashley as “ Cesar son of Abijah Ne- 
gro and Lusey his wife.’’ ‘The others 
were Duroxa, Drucilla, Festus, Tatnai 
and Abijah. Their house stood near 
where Philo Munn lives, and the brook 
there was hence called “ Bijah’s brook.” 
Lucy went by the name of “ Luce Bijah.’’ 
She was a great story teller, and her house 
was a place of resort for the young people 
of the “Street.” Perhaps an “ Authors’ 
Reading” was occasionally part of the 
entertainment, for Luce Bijah comes 
down to us as a poet. The account of 
the “ Bars Fight,’ Aug. 28, 1746, which 
she gives in verse, is the fullest and best 
contemporary account of that bloody 
tragedy which has been preserved. It 
appears that upon two occasions her 
muse took up the same theme. Of the 
first effort, if the story is not finished in 
the two following lines preserved in the 
teeming brain of Miss Harriet Hitchcock, 
the rest is lost : 


“Twas nigh unto Sam Dickinson’s mill, 
The Indians there five men did kill.” 


In the second attempt the same ground 
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facts are given, with graphic details and 
added circumstance : 
** August ’twas the twenty-fifth 
Seventeen hundred forty-six 
The Indians did in ambush lay 
Some very valient men to slay 
The names of whom I'll not leave out 
Samuel Allen like a hero fout 
And though he was so brave and bold 
His face no more shall we behold 
Eleazer Hawks was killed outright 
Before he had time to fight 
Before he did the Indians see 
Was shot and killed immediately 
Oliver Amsden he was slain 
Which caused his friends much grief and pain 
Simeon Amsden they found dead 
Not many rods off from his head. 
Adonijah Gillet, we do hear 
Did lose his life which was so dear 
John Saddler fled across the water 
And so escaped the dreadful slaughter 
Eunice Allen see the Indians comeing 
And hoped to save herself by running 
And had not her petticoats stopt her 
The awful creatures had not cotched her 
And tommyhawked her on the head 
And left her on the ground for dead. 
Young Samuel Allen, Oh! lack-a-day 
Was taken and carried to Canada.” 


Deacon Samuel Field of Deerfield was 
one of the grantees of Guilford, Vt., and 
he promised Bijah a hundred acre lot 
there. The deacon died in 1762, but his 
son David conveyed the land by deed to 
Bijah, who removed there in 1764. With 
all his landed estate Bijah became ambi- 
tious for more, and he was one of the 
original petitioners and grantees of the 
town of Sunderland, Vt., and is named 
in the charter. He drew an equal share 
with the others in all the six divisions. 
Cesar, his oldest son, settled on one of 
his lots, where he died in 1856 at the 
age of eighty. Cesar served in the 
War of Independence, and was not un- 
likely one of Ethan Allen’s Green Moun- 
tain Boys. He received in old age a 
government pension of the generous sum 
of $2.66 per month. 

Festus, the second son, was inclined to 
festivity. His father swapped a piece of 
land for an old horse, saddle and bridle, 
and a fiddle, with which goods he endowed 
this son. Festus later married a white 


woman, and settled on another of his 
father’s lots in Sunderland, from which he 
removed to New York in 1815, and later 
to Danbury, Vt., where he died in 1819. 

Drucilla became disabled about 1838, 
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and was supported by the town of Sun- 
derland, where she died Nov. 21, 1854, 
aged ninety-four years. 

Tatnai may have spent a long life in 
the service of the Hunt family, as being 
the T'atnai described by Deacon Phinehas 
Field at one of our late Memorial Meet- 
ings. Abijah and Lucy established them- 
selves on the Batten Kill not far from the 
house of Col. Ethan Allen, who had lo- 
cated on the opposite side of the creek. 
Their nearest neighbor was Col. Eli Bron- 
son, who set up a claim to part of Abi- 
jah’s farm. Several lawsuits followed. 
The town at length took the matter up, 
and finally it reached the Supreme Court 
of the United States, where, we may 
suppose, Col. Bronson met a Waterloo 
defeat, and Luce Bijah gained a national 
reputation. ‘The Court was_ presided 
over by Hon. Samuel Chase of Maryland. 
Col. Bronson employed two leading law- 
yers of Vermont, Stephen R. Bradley and 
Royal Tyler, the wit and poet, and after- 
wards chief justice of the state. Isaac 
Ticknor, later governor of Vermont, 
managed the case of Abijah and Lucy. 
He drew the pleadings, and our Lucy ar- 
-1ed the case at length before the court. 
Justice Chase said that Lucy made a better 
argument than he had heard from any 
lawyer at the Vermont bar. 

Once more this remarkable woman ap- 
pears as an advocate; as before, it was 
on a question of a line — not a boundary 
on the face of the earth, but one which is 
far more difficult to settle. It was the 
color line. Lucy was anxious that one 
of her sons should obtain a liberal edu- 
cation, and made application to the 
authorities for his admission to Williams 
College. He was rejected on account of 
his race. The indignant mother pressed 
her claim before the trustees in an ear- 
nest and eloquent speech of three hours, 
quoting an abundance of law and Gospel, 
chapter and verse, in support of it, but all 
in vain. The name of no son of Lucy 
Prince graces the catalogue of Williams 
College. 

Abijah and Lucy came back to the 
hundred acre farm at Guilford. Here 
Abijah spent his last years and died Jan. 
19, 1794, at the age of eighty-eight ; 
here he was buried and his grave is well 
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cared for by the present owner of the 
farm. About 1803 Lucy went back to 
Sunderland, and in her extreme old age 
was in the habit of taking horse-back 
trips to and from Bennington, eighteen 
miles away, and so long as she lived made 
annual pilgrimages over the Green Moun- 
tains to visit the grave of her husband. 
She died at Sunderland in 1821, at the 
age of ninety-one. , 

In the checkered lives of Abijah Prince 
and Lucy Terry is found a realistic ro- 
mance going beyond the wildest flights 
of fiction. 

Jan. 23, 1749, Parson Ashley preached 
an evening lecture to the negroes of 
Deerfield from this text : 

“God hath no regard of persons in the affair 
of our salvation; whosoever will is invited to come 
and take of the waters of life freely.” 

He tells them: 

“There are none of the human race too low 
and despicable for God to bestow salvation upon. 
Yea, it is the mean and base things of this world 
which God is pleased to elect to eternal life, 
while the rich are sent empty away, and ye great 
and honorable are left to perish in their sins.” 

He explains that those in high places 

are often satisfied with the good things 
of this world, and think themselves above 
the duties of Christianity, while — 
“On the other hand there are some who are 
ready to think God will not have mercy on them 
because they are such poor miserable creatures. 
It may be they are poor & despised, & will God 
think on “lem the world will take no notice of? 
Or it may be they are ignorant & cant know 
& understand like other men . . . . or it may be 
they think yy are servants & yy han’t time or ad- 
vantages, & they are such poor creatures that it is 
not likely they shall ever obtain mercy.” 

After further defining the mental and 
social condition of his hearers, he says: 

“ But let us take notice of the riches of grace 
to the children of men. The poor may be rich 
in faith & hiers of Glory. The ignorant may 
understand and know God in Christ, whilst the 
wise perish in their own understanding. Servants 
who are at the dispose & command of others, 
who it may be are despised in the world, may be 
the Lord’s freemen & hiers of Glory.” 

After much more counsel equally per- 
tinent and encouraging to his dusky con- 
gregation, showing them how much better 
were their chances in the future life than 
those of their masters, he goes on to give 
them the heads of his sermon still in re- 
serve ;: 
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« 1st, I will show that Christianity allows the re- 
lation of master and servant.” 


A curious argument to induce heathen 
to accept Christianity this must have 
been. 


“24 T will show that such as are by divine 
providence placed in the State of Servants, are 
not excluded from Salvation, but may become the 
Lord’s freemen. 

3 I will show what a privilege & advantage it 
is to be a freeman in the Lord. 

4 I will give some Directions to such as are 
Servants to become the Lords freemen. 

5 Will show what motives there are for such 
to be the Lords freemen.” 


Under the first head he uses the stock 
arguments from the Bible —tells all 
about the believing servants and unbeliev- 
ing master, about Paul, Philemon, Ones- 
simus, etc., concluding : 


“What a temptation of the Devil it is therefore 
to lead servants into sin, and provoke God; to 
insinuate into them they ought not to abide in ye 
place of servant—and so either forsake their 
master, or are uneasy, unfaithful, slothful servants, 
to the damage of masters & the dishonor of relig- 
ion, the reproach of Christianity.” 


And so for the glory of God and the 
profit of their master they must toil on 
in slavery in a contented and thankful 
frame of mind. 

John Brown would have fared hardly 
at the hands of this teacher and preacher. 

He concludes his 2“ly: “Men may 
serve their master and yet be free from 
the law of sin and death, and be free to 
serve X.”’ 

3‘ly, as Christ’s freemen they become 
the “children of God and are adopted in- 
to his family”” and so have great privi- 
leges in his Kingdom, even as freemen 
have great privileges in cities or in the 
Commonwealths. 

“They are delivered from the covenant 
of works, they are not under the law but 
under grace.” 

They have “the holy angels to guard 
them and minister to them in the world,” 
and “ when they come to die, enter into 
everlasting rest and glory. They go to 
be with the Lord.” 

4"ly, he gives directions how to ac- 
complish this desirable end, concluding : 

“You must be contented with your state & con- 


dition in the world, and not murmur and complain 
of what God orders for you. You must be faith- 
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ful in the places God puts you & not be eye 
servants — in vain to think to be Xts freemen 
& be slothful servants.” 


5"ly, “If you are Xts freemen, you 
may contentedly be servants in the world. 
If you are not Xts freemen, you will be 
slaves of the Devil.” This last argument 
must have been a settler to those who 
had hard masters here. 

It may be that this judicious sermon 
of Mr. Ashley’s had the effect to enhance 
the value of slave property and induce 
his brother-in-law to make investments 
in the market as follows : 


“For and in consideration of the sum of two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds Old Tenor to 
me Epraim Williams Jr., well & truly paid, 
by Israel Williams Esq., of Hatfield, I do hereby 
assign, sell & convey to him a certain negro boy 
named Prince, aged about 9 years a servant for 
life, to hold to him, his hiers, agt ye claims of any 
person whatsoever, as witness my hand this 258 
day of September Anno Domi 1750 

Eph Williams Jr.” 

“Know all men by these Presents, that I, Heze- 
kiah Whitmore in Middleboro in the county of 
Hartford, for & in consideration, the sum of 
forty pounds Lawful money, to me in hand paid 
by Israel Williams of Hatfield in the county of 
Hampshire; do hereby sell, set over, & convey to 
him a certain negro Girl, named Blossom, aged 
about sixteen years. To serve him, his Azevs & 
assigns for and During y® full term of her natural 
life hereby covenanting & engaging for myself & 
my Aiers ex's & adm's to warrant to him his Azers 
& assigns to be sound & well, & against the 
Lawful claims of any person whatsoever, as wit- 
ness my hand & seal this 20% day of May 1753. 

Signed sealed & delivered in presence of 

Ol.[iver] Partridge | 

Eph. Williams Jr. 5 

Hezekiah Wetmore ” 
seal 


This was a respectable transaction and 
had respectable witnesses. Partridge was 
grandson to Parson Vid/diam Williams and 
nephew to Parson Ashley. Williams was 
the noted Colonel of that name, a princi- 
pal in the following bargain : 


“T John Charles Jr. of Brimfield in the Co. of 
Hampshire in consideration of the sum of fifty- 
three pounds six shillings & eight pence to me in 
hand paid by Maj. Ephraim Williams of Hatfield 
in the county aforesaid, the rec’t whereof I do 
hereby acknowledge & myself fully satisfied and 
paid Do hereby sell, assign, set over, and convey 
to the sd Ephraim Williams his Azers & assigns my 
Negro Boy Named J Romanoo aged about six- 
teen years to be the sole Property of sd Ephraim 
his Azers and assigns to his and their use, Benifit 
and Behoof, as his & their Slave, during the 
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natural life of the sd Jromanoo, and I do here- 
by covenant, Promise and agree, that before 
the ensealing hereof, I am the Rightful and 
Lawful owner of the sd slave, and have good 
and Lawful Right to sell and Dispose of him in 
manner as aforesaid, and that I will by these 
presents, for myself & my hiers Exects & Adm 
shall always be held to warrant and secure the sd 
Negro from this Day, During his Natural Life as 
aforesaid as the sole property of the sd Ephraim, 
his Azevs & assigns, to his and their use & Behoof, 
against the claim and chalange of any other per- 
son, and all Rightful Pretentions of his own, to 
Freedom, by any Law or right whatsoever. Wit- 
ness my hand & seal this thirteenth day of Febru- 
ary Anno Domini 1755 


Signed Sealed & delivered in presence of 
Joseph Dwight 
Abner [Tonsilis] 


John Charles Jr.” 
seal 


In this document there is no disguise. 
A spade is called a spade, and the doc- 
trine that all acted upon here stands writ 
in black and white, that the Negro can 
make no just claim to owning his own 
body “ by any Law or Right whatever.” 

General and Judge Dwight, the wit- 
ness, was for many years one of New 
England’s leading men, in military and 
civil life. 

What became of Romanoo we know 
not, but probably his value went to swell 
the funds for founding that college which 
refused admission to the son of Abijah 
and Lucy Prince. At the time Maj. 
Williams bought this man, who was war- 
ranted to have no Legal or Moral right 
to his own flesh, blood or brain, he him- 
self was preparing to offer his own body 
and his own life for the services of his 
country. Seven months later he fell at 
the head of his regiment in the Bloody 
Morning Scout, Sept. 8, 1755, leaving his 
estate to found Williams College. 

No information can be added to that 
given in the following, extracted from the 
Docket Book of Judge Williams, save 
that Hartford got off with such credit 
that he had a running account with John 
Russell, at his store, in 1762. In this 
case it appears that the master is held 
responsible for the act of the slave, what- 
ever that act may have been: 

“Hampshire S.S. At a Court held in Deer- 
field Nov. 20, 1761 Before me Thomas Williams 
Esq. Elijah Williams Esq. Plaintiff & Hartford a 


Negro man slave to Thomas Dickinson of Deer- 
field aforesaid Yeoman, Defendt. 


Upon considering y® proof made out against sd 
Negro recdégnize his sd master for his appearance 
at Court 


Att. Thomas Williams. 


Thomas Dickinson, who was the father 
of “Uncle Sid,” lived where Charles 
Jones lives and Judge Williams, the next 
door south. 

In the church record we read: 


“Dec. 15, 1782 baptised Patience, Negro Ser- 
vant to Mrs. Silliman by Mr. Parsons of Am- 
herst.” 


“Aug. 27, 1786 Baptised by Mr. Parsons 
Lemuel, servant to Mrs. Silliman.” 

“Married Oct. 23, 1794 Chloe Silliman and 
Noble Spencer.” 


This Chloe was for a long time a faith- 
ful and trusted servant to Mrs. Silliman, 
who was twelfth child and sixth daughter 
of Parson John Williams. By will at her 
death in 1783, Mrs. Silliman gave Chloe 
her freedom, and to set her up in house- 
keeping gave her “a Bible, a cow, a 
feather bed, a brass kettle, a pot, 2 tramels, 
chests, hand irons, chairs, and pewter 
things.’”’? To Jockton, a Mulatto of Col. 
Hinsdale,’’ — her first husband then 
twenty years dead,—she gave the avails 
of one hundred acres of land in New 
Hampshire. 

“ Boston” and “Town,” of whom I 
hear nothing else, had store accounts in 
1761. Slavery in the Connecticut Valley 
was indeed a peculiar institution. It was 
in the mildest form in which one man 
can own the body of another. The 
slaves became in a measure members of 
the family holding them. They worked 
with the father and boys in field and 
forest, and in the kitchen and spinning 
room with the mother and daughters. 
Labor was respected. It was not only a 
disgrace to be idle, but it was against the 
law of the land. But while uniting in 
labor, there was no social equality ; while 
the whole family made the kitchen the 
centre of home life, the slave had his 
own table and his own corner. Separate 
seats were provided for negroes in the 
meeting-house. I hear of no dissatisfac- 
tion with this arrangement. It seems to 
have been accepted on both sides as a 
natural one. Even Lucy Prince, when 
visiting Deerfield in her old age, being 
invited to take a seat at table with the 
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family, refused, saying, ‘“‘ No, Missy, no, I 
know my place.” 

As slavery came into this colony and 
was accepted under English common 
law without legislation, so it was abol- 
ished by force of public opinion without 
any statute law.! In the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, adopted in 1780, there is 
not one word referring directly to retain- 
ing or abolishing negro slavery. 

Article First of the Bill of Rights de- 
clares: “All men are born free and equal, 
and have certain natural, essential and 
inalienable rights, among which may be 
reckoned the right of enjoying their lives 
and liberties.” 

This is the same in substance that ap- 
pears in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, where Rufus Choate called it a 


1 It would seem that one man at least feared the result of 
the struggle for independence on the value of slave property. 
In 1776 Col. Isaac Royal wrote to his agent at Medford: 
** Please sell the following negros: Stephen and George, 
each cost £60 Sterling, & I would take £50 apiece for them. 
Hagar cost £35 sterling, but I will take £30. for her. I 
gave for Mira £35, but will take £25. If Mr. Benjamin 
Hall will give $100 for which he offered, he may have her 
it being a good place.” In 1716 prices were higher— Mr. 
Stobs of Boston holds two for whom he was offered ‘‘ goo 
bushels corn,” or “ 85 barrels Pitch”’ or £85. 
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“glittering and sounding generality ’— 
as it was. In this case, however, it 
proved on judicial trial to be an actual, 
sound practicality. It appears that in 
1754 Quaco, son of Mingo and Dinah, 
then nine years old, was bought as a 
slave, and at this time was held as such 
by Nathaniel Jennison, of Barre. In 
September, 1781, a suit was begun before 
the court at Worcester, which ended ina 
verdict that Quaco was a freeman, own- 
ing his own body. ‘This decision sound- 
ed the death knell of human slavery in 
the good old Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.” 


2 Since writing the above, a case has come under my no- 
tice which makes it doubtful if slavery ever had anything 
more than a Suffrage existence in the colony. Be that as it 
may, the question of its legality has not been succesfully 
raised, since the above decision. The case was that of 
‘* James vs. Lechmen.” ‘The defendant had held James in 
bondage for eleven years, when May 31, 1769, the slave 
sued his master for damages for having “ restrained him of 
his liberty, and held him in servitude ... . against the 
law of the land, and against the will of the said James.” 
The case was tried at Concord, September, 1769, where a 
verdict was given that “‘ the said Richard recover against 
the said James costs.” James appealed to a higher court; 
and the case came before his ‘* Majesty’s Court of Judica- 
ture, Court of Assise, & General Goal Delivery”’ at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 31, 1769, where the decision of the lower court 
was reversed, and James won his suit. 
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By Walter Storrs Bigelow. 


OW evening leads the tired hours 
That started briskly with the day ; 
Now fade the weary hearted flowers, 
Which then were fresh and gay. 


Slowly the once up-springing light 
Descends the western depths of sky ; 

Long shadows now foretell the night, 
Where sullenly they lie. 


So evening has its way, without ; 
But cheerful radiance fills thy room: 
Let not the shadows round about 
Dismay thee with their gloom. 


Thy lamp, when sunbeams lose their power, 
Shall burn with all the steadier ray, 

Till, at the curtained midnight hour, 
It turn the dark to day. 
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» it THE PASSING OF EXPECTANCY. 


‘ual, 
in > > ~ 
aah, By Dora Read Goodale. 
a g Y THE south chimney in the sun 
In f You nailed the grape vine to the wall : 
bas ie lhe priest,” you said, “ will make us one 
ae ; Ere the fruit ripens, in the fall. 4 
ini Now the leaves fade, and cold winds blow, 
sal. But Heaven has not ruled it so. 
y in Two birds built in the dooryard tree: 
ssa- I watched them as the days went by. 
“A larger life shall break for me,”’ 
_ I thought, “before your nestlings fly.” 
thing Now to the far-off south they go, 
fully While I shall never find it so. 
at of 
ss You said: “As darkness veils the skies 
imof —f And coldly marks the year’s decline, 
—- A later, rosier sun shall rise — 
seo Our hearth-fire, Esther, yours and mine.” 
ourt; Look, ’tis the tempest — look, the snow ! 
dica- pL: ° 
aaa rhis only was not ordered so. 
court 
Spring will come and the young birds nest ; 
: The laws of nature keep their range ; 
Her motions mock the human breast, 
That infinite troubled sea of change. 





Tired out at length, well pleased I'll go 
Back to His arms, who made me so. 





—+ + @++- 


MONA LISA. 





ae 


By Abbe Carter Goodloe. 


Thy charm! O! the dark wonder of thy face, 
Where beauty and malignity embrace ! 

The covert joy within the shadowed eyes, 

: The mirth upon the lips which knew no sighs, 

j The brow whereon life’s conflicts left no trace, 

; The look inscrutable past time and space, 

Bespeak a soul that knew not sacrifice. 

Faithless and heartless! Mona Lisa, such 

Thou wert, and he who loved thee doth confess 
Thy guilty soul by his fine, artist touch — 

His genius still unerring ; — yet not less 

He loved thee madly, though thou gav’st not much, 
Who gav’st of love all but its happiness. 


1 A NGEL or Sorceress! breathe to me where lies 
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HAT I am about to relate is not 
\ \/ altogether history. It is in part 
so old that one can hardly tell 
what part is history and what is legend. 
Two hundred and fifty years have yellowed 
its story, and the memory of man is 
somewhat to be relied upon in places 
where all that is authentic has not been 
printed in the books. Years have mel- 
lowed the tragedies of old Cascoe into 
tales that children read by the winter fire- 
side, or that grown-up folk read by the 
seashore thereabout on a summer day, 
environed by so much of the old time 
scenery Of 
“ Winding shores, 
Of narrow capes, and isles which lie 
Slumbering to ocean’s lullaby, ”’ 

in which their plots were laid. 
We shall have to do without the orch- 
estral prelude that ushers in the play in a 


well-regulated play-house, for the show- 
man is tinkling his bell and the curtain 
will rise ina moment. A drama is never 
so attractive as when well staged; and 
with others I find myself wondering what 
the scene is to be like. But the curtain 
is up at last, and I find pictured across its 
ample stage an 


“Old and quiet town, 
The ghostly sails that out at sea 
Flapped their white wings of mystery; 
The beaches glimmering in the sun, 
And the low wooded capes that run 
Into the sea-mist, north and south,” 


and an island-studded bay that has a 
peculiar fascination for the lover of the 
picturesque in nature. It isa real bay, 


with real water and real ships ploughing 
through it, and a real wind puffing out 
their sails, a rare bit of scenery, which 
lacks not a single quality to make its 
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beauty perfect. Coves and inlets mingle 
their outlines of tree and reef inextricab- 
ly; and rocky bluffs, bold and threaten- 
ing near at hand, shorten into low relief 
as they recede into a far-away perspec- 
tive, their gray tones blending with their 
inverted reflections in the placid waters at 
their feet, giving to them the soft, dreamy 
effects so common to sea landscapes. 
The irregular zig-zag-like markings of 
the island and mainland shores, jutting 
between and by each other, abound in 
fantastic shapes and broken lines, which 
add to the charm of the constantly vary- 
ing landscape. 

Two centuries and a half ago, a day’s 
sail from old Pentagoet southward would 
have brought the voyager to the easterly 
boundary of this sheet of water, the 
northeast wall of this bay, which, 


“Stretching its shrunk arm out to all the 
winds 
And relentless smiting of the waves, ’’ 


makes a slim, ragged peninsula trending 
to the southward, better known in Colon- 
ial times as Pejepscot. Still southward, 
some eight leagues away, is its southern 
land-wall, where perhaps we have pitched 
our tents, and lying between, dotting the 
blue sea, is an island for every day in the 
year. In summer the cattle may be seen 
upon some of the larger of them crop- 
ping their scanty herbage ; but in winter 
they are for the most part deserted. 
Parts of these island shores are ragged 
and broken into sharp needle-like shapes, 
that at low water resemble huge teeth ; 
their extremities are slim out-reaching 
arms of rock, black with seaweed, stretch- 
ing far into the waters that chafe and fret 
themselves into fleecy whiteness about 
these rude barriers of Nature. Steep 
cliffs end in abrupt precipices that tower 
above the tallest masts; and up their 
sides shoot the straight spruces, tall, ar- 
rowy, their tops crowned with sparse 
foliage. Here are the quarries of the 
broad-winged white-headed eagles, whose 
rights of piscary are older than the most 
ancient of charters. One may see, any 
day of the year, the eagles hovering 
about the bay in search of plunder, 
watching the fish-hawks and ospreys at 
their sport among the islands and road- 
steads, only to rob them when they have 


made an especially good catch. When 
fish are scarce and the eagle’s fishermen 
fail him, a plump sea-gull will whet his 
appetite as well. 

Clumps of willows follow the yellow 
sands as they curve backward from the 
cliffs, the bright green of their foliage 
standing out in sharp contrast to the_ 
darker tones of the dwarf pines and 
spruces ; their long drooping branches are 
wet with the spray of every incoming tide. 
White sails glide into the shadows of the 
headlands, or fade away below the hori- 
zon, lending the romance of the ships to 
the intensity of color which pervades the 
outlook. The atmosphere is clear, and 
nature’s lines are sharply drawn. The 
high lights are strong and the shadows 
deep, with well-defined gradations. They 
are like musical notes strung upon a staff, 
so perfect is the harmony of color that 
greets the eye. 

Only the centuries have left their foot- 
steps about the worn crags and ledges, 
along the seaward sides of which the 
scanty tufts of spruce, gray and stunted, 
are twisted into ungainly shapes by the 
storms of the Atlantic, while over their 
gray reaches of broken shingle is strown 
the debris of wreck and driftwood and 
floating kelp. These bold shores have 
witnessed many a tumult of storm-driven 
wave racing inward with the flying rain 
and sleet, but the same granite buttresses 
are here as of the postglaciai period, in 
all their silent pride and massive strength, 
only a bit more shattered and worn, their 
polished walls telling of many a ‘Titan 
shock. 

A glance at the southeastern coast of 
Maine shows this sheet of dark water to 
be, if not the largest indentation of the 
series of bays and salt-water inlets which 
give to the whole coast its irregular con- 
tour and marked characteristics of rug- 
ged strength and attractiveness, pos- 
sessed of a more delicate charm and 
fascination than either the Penobscot or 
the Passamaquoddy, with its islands, 
their out-lying ledges and low rocky reefs 
anchored so thickly about, long, narrow 
and thickly-wooded, every one of them 
trending to the southwest; this very 
plainly indicates the course of the im- 
mense glacier that ages ago left its foot- 
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prints not only among these sea - girt 
rocks, but along a line hence that would 
take one over the highest of New Hamp- 
shire’s White Hills, where other foot- 
prints of the same mighty force are as 
plainly to be seen. 

At the Pejepscot, or easterly end of 
this bay, these islands together with 
Harpswell Neck resemble a huge hand 
outspread in the midst of the sea; and as 
one sails down through them to the south- 
ward the snowy summits of the far-off 
New Hampshire mountains are plainly 
discernible, forming the extreme western 
horizon. About Harpswell Neck, so the 
legend runs, was the old-time cruising- 
ground of the “ Dead Ship ” ; the ill-bod- 
ing prophecy of its appearing, but a few 
' years ago, was wont to terrify the credul- 
ous crones and fisher-wives of Orr’s Island, 
who watched for its coming with the 
keenest anxiety and dread. 

“Old men still walk the Isle of Orr 
Who tell her date and name; 

Old shipwrights sit in Freeport yards, 
Who hewed her oaken frame.” 

And now, when the boats are late, the 
olden tale comes to mind, and the gray 
phantom of a ship beating slowly land- 
ward with silent and deserted decks 
leaves its weird picture on the imagina- 
tion. Bright skies and cool seas dispel 
such vagaries; but with the dark lower- 
ing storm swept along the wooded head- 
lands and over the barren sands before 
the furious winds, the vision of boats 
among the breakers and of desperate 
men struggling with the merciless waters 
is too often one of stern reality. 

Orr’s Island is suggestive moreover of 
that beautiful story, “The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island,’’ the scene of which is laid in 
part at the old Pennell house, which 
shows no trace cf its age, but looks as 
cosey and domestic and comfortable as 
if it were not almost out to sea, as it has 
been for so many years. Between Whit- 
tier and Mrs. Stowe, Orr’s Island is sure 
of a definite and well-remembered loca- 
tion; and few spots along the Maine 
shore are more worthy of a prolonged 
visit, or are possessed of more varied 
scenery. 

Along the bluffs and sandy dunes of 
the shore that unwinds like a tangled 


thread among the Cascoe islands are iso- 
lated fishing hamlets, — brown, weather- 
beaten houses among the rocks, often 
perched high up against a background of 
scanty birch growth. With the fishing- 
boats drawn up on the sands below, and 
the quaintly dressed figures of their 
dwellers, they are exceedingly picturesque 
and afford fine studies for the painter. A 
ship with full-blown sails against the sky, 
a sea that looks “ wet,’’ — with such in- 
imitable art are the colors laid on,— is a 
beautiful thing ; but there is nothing hu- 
man about it. An old interior with all 
the paraphernalia of everyday living, with 
a touch of humanity about it, a child 
at play among the knotted seines, a net- 
mender, a bar of sunshine, is a poem, 
with all the rhythm and speech and 
sympathetic quality of poetic expression. 

When the tide is out, the yellow marsh 
grasses bend under the breeze. Flocks 
of sea-birds scurry over the odorous flats. 
Here and there dun-colored stacks of 
marsh hay with sharpened domes break 
the monotony of these salt levels. Wide- 
mouthed rivers stretch seaward; the 
broad mouth of the Presumscot makes 
an arm of the bay; farther south is 
Casco river fringed with black wharves, 
once the hermit settlement of Ingersoll. 
It is no wonder these beautiful waters 
with their numerous coves and inlets and 
snug places for the sheltering of vessels 
attracted the attention of the storm- 
beaten voyager of the early days. No 
doubt then as now the bay was possessed 
of the same delicate tones of light and 
shade, its grays, browns, yellows and pur- 
ples, its emerald or slaty waters, its wood- 
embossed landscapes of ever-varying at- 
traction. In these days frequently on 
summer afternoons dense low-hanging 
mists gather about the roadsteads, chok- 
ing them entirely, throwing across the 
gateways of the offings bars of dulled 
silver, or slowly creep between the islands 
and with stealthy, hesitating movement 
roll away inland, leaving the worn crags 
and gray ledges more sharply defined 
than ever in the strong clear sunlight- 
The dancing waters, the soft blue sky 
pictured with flying clouds that one sees 
only by the sea, and the snowy sails of 
the ships beating in or out of the narrow 
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channels, are but parts of a picture to be 
seen from the heights of the old town 
that has grown up within the shelter of 
this southernmost headland. 

From the Merrimac to the Kennebec 
extended the Laconia Grant. It was a 
goodly country. Hither came many an 
adventurous man 
from the Massachu- 
setts settlements, the 
tide setting notice- 
ably to the eastward 
before the Plymouth 
Colony had obtain- 
ed its foothold. 
Richmond’s Island, 
Monhegan and Pe- 
maquid were then 
prominent fishing 
stations, and had 
their influence in 
opening this  terri- 
tory to men of the 
type of George 
Cleeve, who, if an- 
cient report be true, 
was a man of brave 
parts, shrewdness, 
grit and untiring en- 
ergy, and a considerable politician ; for 
outwardly a good subject of the king, 
he found no difficulty in espousing the 
cause of Cromwell. His service in 
Cromwell’s army,— for he went from 
Cascoe to take up arms for the Common- 
wealth, — proved a profitable venture to 
himself, for it strengthened his title from 
Gorges by his purchase of the old char- 
ter rights from Rigby, one of Cromwell’s 
officers. 

When Cleeve returned to Cascoe, there 
came with him a young fellow who be- 
came an inmate of his household. There 
was another who became interested in 
this new-comer, we may believe more for 
companionship’s sake than through any 
warmer interest, —for it is quite likely 
pretty Betsey Cleeve was as demure as a 
Puritan maid of those times should be. 
Alas for demureness and maidenly simpli- 
city! It was not long before Betsey’s 
heart went into the clearings with her lover, 
while his remained with the red-cheeked 
girl, spinning wool and flax or weaving 
the family homespun in the cumbrous 


In an ‘‘ old, quiet town.” 


wooden loom. It is not unlikely this colon- 
ial courtship went as smoothly and pleas- 
antly in the firelight of this log-sheltered 
hearth of two centuries and a half ago, 
smothered in deeps of drifting snows, as it 
does to-day within the parlors of the stately 
brownstone fronts that overlook the site 
of this first love- 
making in these 
parts. Betsey’s 
lover had one ad- 
vantage young men 
do not have now- 
adays: there was no 
‘other fellow”’ con- 
stantly fanning the 
flame of his uneasi- 
ness; and there is 
no intimation that 
the course of his 
affection did not run 
smooth, —for it is 
a recorded fact that 
Elizabeth Cleeve 
became Mrs. Tho- 
mas Mitton in due 
time, the first Eng- 
lish marriage in this 
section: a very in- 
teresting event, in which the whole 
neighborhood, which then consisted of 
two families, no doubt actively partici- 
pated. Mitton was more fortunate in his 
romancing than the brave Standish. 

A generation later the cabins of Cleeve 
and ‘Tucker had grown into the most im- 
portant settlement along the eastern 
frontier beyond the Piscataqua river, —a 
sober, orderly community. 

At this time, which was 1675, the 
thirteen settlements in the Dominion of 
Maine contained a population of perhaps 
six thousand, widely dispersed, and for 
that reason unable to successfully repel 
savage attack. After long years of peace- 
ful intercourse a tragedy was to be en- 
acted, whose run depended upon French 
muskets, French intrigue, and Indian 
savagery. ‘The stars in this real tragedy 
were all of local reputation except when 
Baron Castine left his Penobscot wigwam 
to play some leading part in the massacre 
that was sure to come. 

King Philip, uneasy and jealous of the 
English settler, was slowly perfecting plans 
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Glen Cliff. 


for his extermination. The English, 
guilty of constant encroachment upon 
the hunting grounds of the Indians, had 
afforded sufficient provocation, which was 
augmented by the restrictions imposed 
upon the settlers by the General Court 
of Massachusetts, prohibiting the sale of 
arms to the Indians, or the repairing of 
them for use by the Indians. 

The Indian after thirty years of ac- 
quaintance with the English musket had 
become a stranger to the use of the bow 
and flint-head arrow. It was impossible 
to undo his education in the use of fire- 
arms. His living depended in great part 
upon the unerring aim of his musket. It 
was too late. Messengers carried the 
news of the coming of the commissioners 
to disarm the natives to every tribe on 


the northern frontier ; and a state of sus- 
picion and hostility resulted which pre- 
pared the Indians, urged on by the French, 
who were jealous of the English advance 
toward Acadia, for the treacherous over- 
tures of Philip’s emissaries and to engage 
in the war, which broke out in the mid- 
summer of 1675. 

The first act in this tragedy, which 
with few intervals of quiet lasted forty 
years, was that of the New Meadows 
River, a Brunswick stream, a few miles 
to the eastward. A settler’s house was 
robbed of its guns and ammunition, and 
his cattle killed. What would have hap- 
pened to the settler and his son had they 
not fled on their horses is a matter of 
speculation. The settler’s wife was un- 
harmed. A few days later Stogummor, 
better known as Falmouth in the colonial 
geography, was partly destroyed, and this 
was followed by an aggressive campaign 
on the settlers in these parts after the 
desultory style of Indian warfare. Bands 
of marauding savages were scattered over 
the province, burning, killing and making 
captives. The most hideous atrocities 
were committed at French instigation, 
and the settlements were demoralized ; 
for the larger part of this Castine and 
Peré Rasle were responsible. The sev- 
enth of October in this year was observed 
by the English colonies as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer, which might have been 
more profitably observed at an earlier 
period in the interest of the prevention 
of those acts of which the savages had 
abundant cause to complain, and the bit- 
ter fruits of which the settlers were now 
reaping. The first act of the tragedy 
extended over a period of three years, 
when the Peace of Casco was consum- 
mated, and Massachusetts took Maine 
under her colonial wing by a sort of pro- 
prietary purchase. 

Marquette, Joliet and La Salle, with 
other missionaries, had penetrated the 
western wildernesses. Along the St. 
Lawrence, the Great Lakes and the Mis- 
sissippi, to the Gulf, a chain of French 
posts had been established. The Eng- 
lish regarded this extension of the French 
boundary as threatening rights under 
their charter from James I., by which 
they claimed all the territory from the 
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Atlantic to the Pacific, south of a line 
drawn along the latitude of the north 
shore of Lake Erie and thence westward. 
On the other hand, the French claimed 
the territory watered by the Great River 
by reason of their being the earliest ex- 
plorers and settlers. The French claim 
was certainly well-founded. Whatever 
causes combined to engage 
the two nations in war, 
this was a sufficient cause 
in those days of jealous 
acquisition of territory in 
the New World. Best 
known in history as King 
William’s War, the war was 
marked by a wickedness 
and devastation never be- 
fore known in the annals 
of Indian warfare, and fall- 
ing heaviest along the 
northwestern frontier of 
New England. Most of 
the remote settlements had 
been destroyed or aban- 
doned. This settlement on 
Casco river was to share the 
fate of Dover and Schenec- 
tady. During the summer 
of 1689 the depredations 
of the Indians were extended to the 
whole frontier. None knew how or when 
the blow was to fall. Settlers were hardly 
safe in the larger towns and settlements. 
Men carried their muskets slung to their 
backs as they wended their way to church 
or wrought in the fields with plough or 
scythe. The low fences of rails and 
ragged, uprooted stumps, which formed 


the primitive boundaries of their limited 
domains, and the thick shadows of the 
neighboring woodlands were constantly 
srcutinized for the hidden foe. 


Acute to an abnormal degree, a literal 
translator of the hieroglyphics of nature, 
inured to exposure, fatigue and hunger, 
always alert, no vigilance could protect 
the settler from the craft and treachery 
of this nomad of the wilderness. Very 
early in the war few settlers were to be 
found east of the Piscataqua. It was a 


Brackett’s Woods, 


war of extermination. Monhegan, a 
fishing station at the eastern limit of 
Casco Bay, offered five pounds for every 
Indian head. By proclamation savages 
were outlawed. 

Topographically, Cascoe was almost an 
island. The tides from the 
sea swept up the bay and 
through the narrow gap at 
the north end of the neck, 
up over the flats of Back 
Cove, a broad inlet making 
into the mainland and ex- 
tending well back to the 
westward ; while on the south 
and west were the deep 
waters of Casco river. This 
river swung round to the 
northward, so that at high 
tide the sea east and west 
almost met. The rough 

clearings of this earlier settlement had 
become fertile fields, that extended be- 
yond the spine or ridge that ran midway 
the length of the peninsula and down to 
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the edge of the salt creek that bounds 
the new city park with its acres of ancient 
oaks, better known as Deering Woods. 
Across the creek lived old Farmer 
Brackett, amid his apple-trees and oaks. 
Here was fought the battle of Brackett’s 
Farm, that ended only with sundown, in 
which the savages were defeated, and the 
smokes of which, 
drifting through the 
thick woods, made 
their shadows the 
more impenetrable. 

A fort had been 
built at the lower 
part of the town, 
near what is now 
the foot of India 
Street. This stock- 


peasantry driven into exile: a never-to- 
be-forgotten event,—for the story of 
Evangeline and her wandering lover thrills 
with a pathos which will live as long as 
the world has a language. The treaty of 
Utrecht was followed by thirty years of 
peace, and the country about this beauti- 
ful bay was again repeopled. 

Recalling some- 
thing of the history 
of the times, the 
death of Charles 
VI., emperor of 
Germany, became 
the occasion of a 
fierce war for the 
Austrian succession, 
in which all the 





ade was for a con- 
siderable time an 
effective shelter to the colonists. The 
Seven Years War began in May, 1690. 
The settlers were rapidly making their 
way to the nearest forts for safety. 

A large force of French and Indians 
under the command of Castine and Mo- 
dockawando appeared before Fort Loyall. 
Their approach was discovered by some 
men who were sent out after the cattle, 
who were attacked, and some of whom 
were killed before they could regain the 
shelter of the fort. The next day the 
siege began. After four days the garrison 
surrendered, and the place became the 
scene of a horrible massacre. Only four 
persons escaped the knife or hatchet ; 
these were taken to Canada. The town 
was laid in ashes. From this time to the 
peace of Utrecht the settlement was 
abandoned, and for fourteen years was 
once more a wilderness, with only a single 
dweller, old hermit Ingersoll. 

The treaty of Ryswick terminated the 
war, but brought neither peace nor 
safety to the colonists. Europe was 
constantly disturbed by wars, as 
pregnant with disaster to the Am- 
erican colonists as to the home 
country. With the advent of the 
Spanish succession question came 
the wars of Queen Anne. The French 
were particularly active. One of the results 

s the Boston expedition against Acadia, 

hich place was devastated and _ its 


Fort Gorges. 


European powers 
and their colonies 
became actively en- 
gaged. Frederick, the youthful king of 
Prussia, struck the first blow in his attempt 
to secure Silesia, and succeeded in enlist- 
ing a powerful aid in his support. France 
joined the alliance, and England, four 
years after, declared war against France. 
The Massachusetts colonists, apprehend- 
ing danger and anticipating this event by 
two years, had as early as 1742 ordered 
the erection of fortifications at Falmouth 
Neck for the defense of the harbor; and 
a fort was built upon the site of old Fort 
Loyall. In May, two years later, came 
the conflict which 

let loose from 

their swamps and 

forest lairs the 

subtle and ever 


active enemy of the English settler, the 
foe characterized by Cotton Mather as 
“half-one and half t’other, half Indian- 
ized Frenchand half Frenchified Indians,” 
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—whose depredations were 

to cease only -with West- 

brook’s capture of Norridge- 

wock, and the battle of Love- 

well’s Pond. This war was 

known as King George’s, in 

America. The principal 

event in it was the capture 

of Louisberg, the great 

stronghold of French Amer- 

ica, by Sir William Pepperell. 

The war was terminated by 

the treaty of Aix la Chapelle. Of the sub- 

sequent hostilities Canada was the theatre. 
From the bluffs of this old town a 

beautiful panorama of sea and _ shore, 

miles in extent, attracts the attention of 

the sight-seeing visitor. Behind are the 

roofs of a charming city; and before is 

the bay full of white sails of yachts and 

ships; while the horizon of the sea is 

hazy with the trailing smoke of in-coming 

and out-going steamers. Instead of the 

single dun-colored sail of Cleeve, there 

are ships from far Cathay, and from all 

the world ; and there are islands by the 

score, dotted with summer cottages and 


hotels and the white tents of the campers. 
In olden time these islands offered great 
attractions to the settlers, with their pic- 
turesque beauty, their large areas, bold 


cliffs and variety of scenery. They were 
the great resorts for sea fowl, whose spring 
migrations reached their height about the 
middle of May, when the ledges afforded 
good shooting. Now, one sees nothing 
but the brown sea birds or sand birds, 
with an occasional “ ring-neck” or “ yel- 
low-leg,” whirling along the flats with a 
peculiar, quick rolling motion, like a flurry 
of leaves in the autumn wind. The woods 
and rocks abound in charming nooks, 
their floors carpeted with trailing vines 
and soft mosses, seamed with by-ways 
and old roads choked with half-grown 
bushes and tall, flaunting weeds. The 
unfenced island pastures are full of deli- 
cate ferns and lichens, with here and 
there, among the saucer-shaped American 
yew, spots of arbutus growing luxuriantly 
with great waxen green leaves, blooming 
in the early spring, even while the winter 
snows linger among the hillocks. Tall, 
gaunt mulleins are scattered about, sen- 
tinel-like, among the gray boulders; and 
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over the ledges, in sunny spots, trail 
masses of the blackberry vine, with rich- 
ly colored stems and leaves, and later in 
the summer laden with juicy, dusky fruit. 
On the ledges clumps of fireweed reach 
up their tall, lance-like stalks, flaunting 
their spiky blossoms in the sunlight, mak- 
ing one think of crimson banners streaked 
with floss of ripened seeds. As the wind 
comes up with the sun, their downy em- 
broidery in myriads of tiny shreds is 
blown over the pastures, and out upon 

the blue waters, argosies to Nowhere. 
The outlook is a peculiarly pleasing 
one, overlooking as it does the broad 
expanse of the bay with all its variety of 
natural adornment. To the north and 
west beyond the roofs of old Stroudwater 
are patches of forest, making a rare set- 
ting for hundreds of thrifty farms that 
reach far inland and along the shores of 
the bay, and forming the suburbs of the 
city. Eastward the dark line of Harps- 
well makes the limit of vision, broad 
stretches of water intervening. Over- 
head the gulls wheel in silent, graceful 
flight ; and along the horizon of the sea, 
soft, bright-colored clouds are piled low 
down upon the gray waters, against which 
the sunlit sails of the coasters and fishing- 
fleets are clearly outlined. When the 
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storm-signal is up, the fishing smacks may 
be counted by scores in the offings or 
within the shelter of the numerous island 
roads or under the lee of the gray old 
forts. The dredgers ply their work with 
slow and lazy movement, the black smoke 
drifting away from their dingy stacks in 
dense ragged ribbons as the shovels lift 
loads of mud from the deeps of the 
channels. A different spectacle certainly 
is this from that which might have been 
witnessed here a hundred and seventy 
years ago, when the bay under the eastern 
promontory of the Neck was thronged 
with flotillas of gayly decorated Indians 
from all parts of the Maine province, 
representing the great Etchemin family 
by scores of Sagamores and their accom- 
panying delegations, — an occasion graced 
by the presence of the governors of both 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, all 
having come together to solemnize the 
Dummer Treaty. 

Away to the south are the Scarborough 
marshes, where the outlaw Bonython 
lived with his comely daughter, about 
whom a romantic story is told. The poet 
Whittier has sung it delightfully in verse, 
in his legend of “ Mogg Megone.” ‘The 
outlaw’s epitaph is read in the suggestive 
couplet : 

“ Here lies Bonython, Sagamore of Saco. 


He lived a rogue, and died a knave, 
and went to Hobomoko.” 

Mogg, whose love for Ruth Bonython 
cost her lover’s life and her own, accord- 
ing to the legend, lived a few miles farther 
south. 

There is nothing in all this to suggest 
the site of a town once so utterly blotted 
from existence that after a half genera- 
tion not a vestige of its former self could 
be found, the culmination of a tragedy 
of which this sketch affords but the barest 
outline. Instead of a wilderness, here is 
a wonderfully clean city, entirely devoid 
of the murky atmosphere and the clamor 
of larger manufacturing places. With its 
massive background of woodland on its 
landward side, and its broad bay to sea- 
ward, its approaches in all directions are 
of great natural beauty. Whether one 
comes through the winding streets of its 
suburbs, or through the gateways of its 
bay, where the islands stand in the water 
like pickets, their low granite-bastioned 
forts with giddy-looking derricks leaning 
against the sky in sheer idleness, there is 
enough to fascinate the stranger, so that 
his intended sojourn of a few hours be- 
comes one of days. At any rate, it is as 
delightful a place in which to spend a 
part of one’s summer as one may find on 
the New England coast. 





HARVEST. 
By Meredith Nicholson. 


HEN under folds of snow the wheat-shoots brood 
y \/ As prisoners on the broad fields of the West, 
Waiting their freedom at the spring’s behest, 
What fears and hopes to their dark cells intrude? 
Some piteous cry may pierce their solitude 
From a child starving at its mother’s breast ; 
A helpless nation’s prayer to God addressed ; 
The shouts of gamesters wagering man’s food ! 


Then winter’s vigor makes the young shafts bold ; 
Spring quickens, and the summer’s fierce suns shed 
Their molten fire, that turns the green to gold 
And yields ripe acres to be harvested. 
This is the gift of God; who dares withhold 
From empty mouths His life-bestowing bread ? 





LOST PUEBLO. 


By Verner L. Reed. 


AM an old man, 
and my name is 
Hak-ki. Tama 
son of Lost Pu- 
eblo, and in my 
time I have seen 
stranger things 
than were ever 
seen by my 
fathers or the 
fathers of my fathers; and as you are a 
white-skinned wanderer who tells me 
strange tales of your great land in the 
North, I will tell you the true tale of Lost 
Pueblo, a place that is now deserted and 
unknown to men, and the tale of my na- 
tion that save me is vanished from the 
face of the earth. 

In the old time of the long ago there 
flourished a prosperous pueblo in a fer- 
tile valley among the blue mountains of 
the land that the white-skinned men now 
know by the name of New Mexico. The 
people of that pueblo had been known 
as wise people for generations unnum- 
bered ; its fields were rich, its houses were 
many and large, and its shamans said that 
the Shiuvana looked upon it with great 
love, and that the pueblo and its people 
were very dear to the Great Father who 
dwells in the sun. The men of the 
pueblo were brave warriors who had 
won many scalps from the savage 
tribes who dwelt in the wild country 
surrounding their fields, and the sha- 
mans said the sons of that pueblo 
would never be conquered. But a 
witch must have been born among 
that people, for in an evil hour their 
glory began to fade and their prosper- 
ity to diminish. First the rains came 
not in the months of rain, and the crop 
of maize was blighted, and the people 
hungered, and were nigh unto starva- 
tion ; then the savage Navajos who dwelt 
in the wild country came down upon them 
in hordes, killed the flower of their young 
men, carried their women away as slaves, 
destroyed their houses and even their 


sacred estufas, and the old men of the 
tribe sorrowed because the anger of the 
Shiuana had fallen so heavily upon them, 
and they knew not the cause. Sacred 
dances were held ; the shamans fasted un- 
til the life was almost gone from their 
bodies; the men, the women and the 
children stood upon the house-tops and 
prayed, and sacrifices were offered ; but 
instead of smiles from the Shiwana there 
came a strange and unknown disease, and 
many people were mowed down by death 
and hurried on the road to the Land 
Above. 

In that old pueblo there was a young 
man of great bravery who sorrowed much 
that his people were so sorely stricken, 
and, although he was not a shaman, he 
went into a cave alone and fasted for 
seven days and seven nights ; and then it 
was revealed unto him that the pueblo of 
his fathers was grown too populous, that 
the people were too many to live from the 
lands, and that the wars with the Navajos 
and the ravages of the plague were but 
visitations sent to reduce the number of 
the people, to destroy some so that all 
might not die or be forced to engage in 
unholy war with each other for food. 

This warrrior told of what had been 


‘*Men, women, and children stood on the housetops and prayed.” 


revealed unto him in the cave, and many 
of the wise old men shook their heads 
and said he lied; but many young men 
and young women believed in him, and 
asked of him what he thought might be 
done that they and their fathers might 
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‘There was a beautiful green valley, shut in by high snow mountains.” 


not die nor engage in unholy war each 
with his brethren, which would be worse 
than to die. The young warrior knew not 
what reply to make, and to gain wisdom 
he went again to the cave and fasted for 
three days and three nights more, when 
it was revealed unto him that he must 
select one person from every six who 
dwelt in the pueblo, and with them go to 
a strange land and found a new pueblo 
that should be a home for him and his 
friends and the children of him and his 
friends. And when he spoke of this to 
the young people of the pueblo they be- 
lieved that he spoke in true words and 
not in lies. 

So it came about that a great dance 
was held, and then the warrior and one 
man out of every six men, and one woman 
out of every six women, and one urchin 
out of every six urchins in the pueblo 
took bags of maize and meat and seeds, 
and put them on their heads or slung 
them on their shoulders, and they all set 
out toward the land where the sun is 
when the day is three-fourths dead. For 


six days these people journeyed, and the 
sun was hot and the way was weary; and 
on the morning of the seventh day they 
came to a high mountain that rose to the 
snow, and around which there seemed to 
be no pass. The warrior sent men to 
seek for a way around the mountain, but 
in one day’s time they returned with sad 
faces to say that there was no way. Then 
the weary men were sorry in their hearts, 
and the women fell on their faces and 
tore their hair; but the warrior was of 
good cneer, for he knew that he had been 
guided aright. The warrior bade his peo- 
ple to eat and drink and gain strength, 
and after three days of resting he bade 
them to climb the mountain. The men 
grew angry and called him a fool and the 
son of a witch; but he told them that to 
return to their fathers was to starve, that 
there was no pass around the mountain, 
and that if they believed the Shzwana did 
not lie they must believe that their way 
led across the top of the mountain. 
Then the men who had murmured were 
ashamed, and they all began to climb the 
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mountain. The way was of rocks, and 
hurt their feet, and as they went higher it 
grew bitter cold, and the people were al- 
most ready to lie down on the wild moun- 
tain and die; but the young warrior, 
whose name was Looki, cheered them, 
and told them that they must surely find 
a beautiful land ere many days. And just 
as the strongest men were giving up in 
despair Looki gained the crest of the 
mountain of snow and sent up such a 
shout of joy that his voice reached even 
the fainting ones who had lain down and 
refused to go farther. The people were 
cheered by Looki’s voice, and they gath- 
ered their strength and struggled to the 
crest of the mountain, where it was very 
cold because of the snow, and where 
there were no trees. But when they 
reached the very top and could look 
down on the other side their hearts were 
very glad, for far, far down below them 
there was a beautiful green valley, all shut 
in by high snow mountains, and in which 
there was green grass and many green 
trees, and herds of deer and of bison. 
On the sides of the mountain nearest 


to the valley there were springs from 
which the water flowed forever, and the 
people rejoiced and knew that that valley 
was their Promised Land. But the side 
of the mountain nearest to the valley was 
so steep that even a wild goat of the 
mountains could not go down, and the 


people knew not how to descend. Again 
the young warrior sent away a man to 
search for a way to get into the valley, 
and although it was very cold on the top 
of the mountain the people did not com- 
plain. The man returned with a sad 
face and said that there was no way ; but 
again Looki was of good cheer; and he 
told the men to take their garments and 
the women to take their robes and to tie 
them all together one to the other; and 
when this was done they fastened the 
rope of clothes to a crag of rock, and one 
by one the people took hold of the rope 
and perilously climbed down from the 
mountain of snow into the beautiful valley 
of grass. When the last one was down 
they pulled at the rope of clothes until it 
broke from the crag, and they all had 
their garments again. Then they turned 
their faces to the Father Sun and gave 


thanks that they had been safely led 'to a 
new home in a far country. 

When they were all safe in the valley 
they killed bison with arrows and had 
food, and then the women began to build 
houses, and the men planted the seeds 
they had carried from the pueblo of their 
fathers. And that was how there came 
to be founded the pueblo that in all the 
old pueblos was forever after known of as 
Lost Pueblo. 

In the old pueblo there was no tidings 
heard of the people who had gone forth 
until after two harvests had gone by, and 
the people believed their children had 
been slain by the wild Navajos while 
making their journey. But one day 9 
man who had gone forth with the wan- 
derers returned to the pueblo of his 
fathers, and he was half crazed, like a deer 
that had eaten of the poison loco, or like 
a man who had been bewitched by some 
vile bird. When he was fed and had 
rested he told of the journeyings of the 
wanderers, and of the new pueblo they 
had builded in the green valley. He had 
tired of the new puebic and had longed 
for the iand of his fathers, so he had 
climbed the high mountain of snow and 
come home. He was so near te starving 
and to dying from cold that the strength 
of his mind had gone from him, and when 
he tried to lead the men to the new pueblo 
he could not, although he tried for many 
weary days; and the men who dwelt in 
the old pueblo never again heard of their 
children who had gone forth, and forever 
after they spoke of them as their children 
who dwelt in Lost Pueblo. 

The people who builded the new 
pueblo in the valley longed to hear from 
their fathers again, and they tried to find 
a way over the vast mountains of snow 
that shut them in on every side, but they 
could find no way, and they too named 
their new home Lost Pueblo. And for 
six hundred years these people and their 
children and the children of their chil- 
dren’s children lived out their lives in 
Lost Pueblo, which was in a green valley 
six miles one way and two miles another 
way, and was like a pit cut in the face of 
the mountains. ‘They worshipped the 
gods of their fathers, they kept green the 
memories of all the knowledge that was 
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known in the old pueblo, and after six 
hundred years had gone into the past the 
people of Lost Pueblo were a wise peo- 
ple, being even as wise as their fore- 
fathers who had found the valley. It was 
in my lifetime thatthe nation of the val- 
ley was six hundred years old, and among 
that people I was a chief and a priest. 
When I was a young man there was 
born into my nation a male child who 
was named Say-Len; and when I was 
becoming an old man Say-Len was a 
strong young man, and such another 
young man had never lived in Lost Pueblo. 
He was so strong that he could do the 
work of two strong men and find the work 
to be but play; he was so gentle that he 
would leave the council to soothe a cry- 
ing child; and he was so brave that he 
longed to be a warrior and make war for 
his people ; and when the fathers told old 
tales of the wars our forefathers of the 
old land had fought six hundred years 
before, the heart of Say-Len was heavy 
within him, for the people of our Lost 
Pueblo knew no other nations, and there 
were no savage tribes to make war upon. 
Say-Len looked upon the walls of our 
valley as a captive looks upon the walls 
of his prison, and he longed to cross 
those walls and learn if the sons of our 
people still dwelt in the old land among 
the mountains. Say-Len loved a maid 
of Lost Pueblo, and for her sake, and to 
show her how brave he was, he longed to 
scale the mountains, to go forth to the old 
land of his forefathers, and to learn what 
manner of men and. of things were in the 
world that lay beyond our narrow valley. 
The old men of the nation were sad be- 
cause of the longings of Say-Len, and his 
mother and the maid he loved also be- 
sought him to remain among his own 
people and be content. He paid no 
heed to their entreaties, and he daily 
tried to scale the mighty walls of living 
rock that hedged in the valley of our 
home. It sounds like a lie to say it, but 
it is true that in time he climbed out of 
the valley. He himself could never say 
how it came about that he was able to 
climb out, but he believed, and I believe, 
that he had the help of the Shivana, who 
are good to brave men. When he had 
climbed out of the valley, then were the 
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hearts of all our people very heavy with 
sadness, for Say-Len was the bravest son 
of our nation, and we never hoped to 
look upon his face again. 

As the years passed away we prayed to 
our Great Father in the sun that he would 
guard Say-Len wherever he might wander, 
and that if he lived he would bring him 
back to his own people. But the time 
was so long that we did not think our 
prayers would be answered. For five 
years the people of Lost Pueblo heard no 
word of Say-Len, and all but the maid he 
loved believed him dead; but the maid 
refused to wed with any other, saying 
always that she believed Say-Len would 
return to her. The maid believed a 
truth, for in five years the wanderer re- 
turned to his own land and his own peo- 
ple. 

One day I was tilling maize in my field, 
when I heard a great shout go up from 
the pueblo, and I hurried to my house 
and found the people gazing up at the 
great snow mountain that rose above the 
valley ; and on the top of the snow moun- 
tain there stood a man who waved a 
white cloth to the people. The fathers 
and priests of our tribe were afraid and 
counselled together, and they thought the 
strange man must be a witch or an evil 
spirit, and they brought arrows to shoot 
him ; but in all my life there had never 
been such a glad time to me, for I knew 
it was Say-Len who stood above us, and 
when I told my people, their shouts of 
fear were turned to such shouts of joy as 
were never before heard in Lost Pueblo. 

Say-Len had a great rope with him, and 
he fastened it to the same crag on the 
mountain that the people had fastened 
the rope of clothes to in the old time; 
and when he had come down on his rope 
he left the rope tied to the crag so that 
any who would might use it to go out. 
I am the only one who ever climbed that 
rope, and it was so hard to climb, and so 
long was the way, that I was almost con- 
tent to let loose and fall and die in the 
valley. 

Say-Len came home at an evil time, 
and he found his people in great trouble. 
A rift had broken in the side of the high 
mountain where the springs were, and 
water was running into the valley faster 
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than there was any way for 
it to run out. Already the 
lower maize fields were de- 
stroyed; in two moons it 
would surround the houses, 
and the oldest and wisest 
of all our people could not 
tell where this water came 
from. 

When Say-Len had come 
down the mountain and was 
again among his own peo- 
ple, we saw that he bore the 
looks of a man who had 
borne a great grief. He 
greeted us, and then ran to 
the house of his own clan, 
and caressed his mother, 
and then he sought out the 
maid who was dear to him 
and caressed her, and then 
he told the old men to call 
the people together and he 
would speak to them. I 
am an old man and a chief, 
and I have seen many years 
go into the past, but the 
speech of Say-Len was the 
strangest speech that I have 
ever heard. 

Say- Len told that his 
heart had failed him when 
he had reached the top of 
the snow mountain, and that 
he longed to return again 
to the valley, but could find 
no way. He rested on the 
top of the mountain, and 
then began to climb down 
on the other side, going 
down in the same way the 
people had climbed up six hundred 
years before. As he climbed down 
the mountain at first he came only 
to naked rocks and snow, but soon he 
came to small trees and then to flowers, 
as it was the time of spring, and then he 
was off the mountain and was in a great 
valley of sand that stretched away farther 
than the sight of his eyes could carry. 
He could see so much that he was afraid 
at first, but soon the sun came from be- 
hind a cloud and then he was not afraid ; 
for the sun shone into the valley where 
he had lived his life; the sun was the 
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** One by one the people climbed down into the beautiful vatley.” 


father of his nation, and he knew it was 
good for him when the sun smiled upon 
him. He set out across the wide valley 
of sand to seek the old pueblo from 
whence the forefathers of his forefathers 
had journeyed six hundred years before. 
He journeyed six days and slept six 
nights, and on the seventh day he came 
to two long pieces of iron that stretched 
across all of the valley; and he knew 
not what they were for. He sat down 
by the pieces of iron to think, and men 
with white faces who were dressed in 
strange garments came over the iron, 
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being drawn by a mighty thing that 
breathed out smoke and fire. Say-Len 
was not afraid, for the people who wear 
the head-bands and side locks know not 
fear, and the men stopped their mighty 
thing and took Say-Len withthem. They 
gave him strange food to eat and strange 
things to drink, but when he asked them 
of the pueblo he was seeking they shook 
their heads and did not understand. 
Say-Len did not understand the speech of 
the white-faced men, but they took him 
away with them, away to the North and 
away to the East, much farther than he 
thought the world’ran. They took him 
to the great pueblos of their own people, 
and Say-Len has. told me that such won- 
derful pueblos are known to no ‘other 
nations except the blest ones who dwell 
in the bright pueblos of Shipapu. The 


white men taught Say-Len the language 
of their people, but he did not teach 
them his language nor tell them of the 
valley where his nation dwelt, so they 
knew not of what nation Say-Len was, 
and they called him a Pueblo Indian. 
For five years Say-Len dwelt among 


the white-skinned people, and he told us 
many tales of the strange things he saw 
among them. He said the white-skinned 
people dwelt in a great land that stretched 
from the sunrise to the sunset, that their 
pueblos were of greater number than the 
numbers of the stars in the sky. He 
said that the people had wires that talked, 
wires that gave forth a greater light than 
is given by the sun, machines that draw 
loads, machines that do the work of men, 
and that they had more gold than the 
valley of Lost Pueblo would hold. But 
he said they were an unwise people and 
an unholy people, and he loved them not. 
They love gold so much that they seek it 
through all their lives, and will not even 
take time to stand on their house-tops to 
pray. They have great riches, yet the 
poor people in the great pueblos die for 
the want of maize. The gods have 
blessed them in all ways, but they love 
not the gods and forget them in their 
seeking after gold. Say-Len said the 
simple life of his own people was nearer 
to the heart of God than was the life of 
the white nations ; and he tore the strange 
clothes from his back, donned again the 


garb of his own people, took the maid 
who was dear to him for wife, and took 
up again, with gladness, the quiet life of 
his own people. 

Evil seemed to pursue Say-Len, the 
bravest son of Lost Pueblo, and the 
second day after he took his wife, even 
while the marriage dance was being cele- 
brated, he was stricken down with a hid- 
eous plague, called by him the small-pox 
of the white-faced people ; and in three 
days more he died and his spirit joined 
the spirits of his fathers above. While 
he was yet being prayed across the bad 
land that lies between life and Shipapu, 
others were stricken with the plague, 
and soon it came about that the death 
wail was heard afresh in every hour. 
Death dwelt in our valley from that time 
on, and during the rising of forty moons 
the people of Lost Pueblo had all died, 
and my nation had faded from the face 
of the earth,—all but me, who am an 
old man whose memories are full of sor- 
row, and who would be better dead. 

I know not why I escaped the plague 
unless it is that I am a wise shaman who 
has fasted much and who am loved by 
Those Above. I stayed in the deserted 
valley of my birth and kept the sacred 
fire burning, and prayed for the souls of 
my people, until the waters from the rift 
had reached the houses; and then I 
climbed the rope that Say-Len had left 
hanging from the crag, and I came to the 
valley of sand and wandered to the iron 
road and across it until I came to this 
pueblo, which is a pueblo of the people 
of my own blood and whose forefathers 
were one with my forefathers more than 
six hundred years ago. Here I am wel- 
come, although a stranger, and here will 
I dwell until my burden of years falls 
from me, and I can join my people in the 
fair land of Shipapu. 

I am an old man, and my name is 
Hak-ki; my nation is gone from the face 
of the earth, the ancient home of my 
people is covered with the cruel waters, 
and there is no more joy for me in living. 
I am an alien in this pueblo, and it cheers 
me to talk with you, who are a white- 
faced man and of the same nation that 
was known to Say-Len; and I tell you 
this tale because you know strange things, 
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Chase Craig /7g 


‘« The mighty waters that cover Lost Pueblo ” 


for you tell that the mighty waters that pass my understanding. I believe the 
cover Lost Pueblo have also made a great strange tales you tell me; but I believe 
water called the Salton Sea. I know not your own great people know no stranger 
how you know of this, but I believe you tales than the one I have told you of my 
speak in true words, for the great knowl- lost nation’ and of the Lost Pueblo where 
edge and the strange tales of your nation I was born. 





A GRAY DAY. 
By Margaret White Eliott. 


BREATHLESS silence broodeth everywhere ; 
A Yet not the sacred stillness of the night. 
It is the day without the day’s glad light ; 
It is the night without its ease from care. 
The hills now sunless, brown and bare, 
Stand mute, forlorn, like souls shut out from sight 
Of all most dear. The birds make furtive flight. 


No song, no whirr of wings thrilling the air. 

The sky hangs motionless —a blur of gray. 

Would that a fierce wild wind might wake and sway 
Its pulseless breast! Would that one angry tear 
Might fall athwart its passive face! Oh, Life, 

I ask not respite from thy storms and strife ; 

Only thy cold gray silences I fear ! 
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By Edwin 


UST, spirit, man, fancy, spook — 
LD whatever*he may be now, three or 
four and thirty years ago Latimer 
Dowsey was a miller and a student in 
history and geography. 

The centre of his activities as a miller 
was a white wooden structure, shaded at 
one corner by a slanting sycamore tree 
and at another by two straight elms, and 
standing beside a clear mill-pond, at 
the edge of a pleasant town. Across 
the way, in another white structure, a 
lower and more rambling one, with the 


- 


“A purchase of tea involved an inspection of the 


grocer’s whole stock.” 


family of his foreman, he made his home. 
His activities as a student in history and 
geography were scarcely less confined : 
they were kept rigidly within the bound- 
aries of China. 


C. Martin. 


That Latimer should have become a 
miller was the most natural thing in 
the world. As a farmer’s iad he had 
carried his father’s wheat and _ corn 
year after year to the very mill which he 
now owned; and what with a _ boy’s 
natural curiosity in machinery, and wait- 
ing around while the family share of the 
wheat and corn was ground up and made 
ready to carry back, he came to know 
the mill, by the time he was a man, as 
well as the people who tended it. So, 
when the day arrived that set him free to 
choose his own calling, not wishing to 
remain a farmer, he became a miller 
almost as inevitably as, having had thus 
far no impulse to become a husband, he 
had remained a bachelor. 

With the study of China the case was 
quite different. Thirty-three or four 
years ago about the last of foreign 
countries to which even an habitual stud- 
ent would have been attracted was the 
Celestial Empire. Except as the subject 
of dull lectures at missionary meetings, it 
was practically unknown. And Latimer 
Dowsey was not an habitual student. 
Far from it. His educational advantages 
had been only the meagre ones of the 
country school, and these he had shown 
no distinguished zeal in making the most 
of. When the work of the farm broke in 
on the work of the school, Latimer was 
more than reconciled. He liked much 
better to drop rows of corn than to add 
rows of figures. There were no episodes 
in his youthful history of tomes read by 
firelight and Latin conjugations mastered 
while milking the cows. Nor did the 
studious zeal so absent from his boyhood 
blaze out suddenly in manhood — except 
in respect of the one subject of China. In 
no other of the learned sort did he ever 
discover the least interest. China, too, 
would no doubt have remained as closed 
a country to him as it then was to most 
of the civilized world but for a mere 
chance. 

In Mr. Moyle the foreman’s household, 
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being himself the owner of the house 
and also Mr. Moyle’s master in the mill, 
Mr. Dowsey held the place rather of a 
venerated son than of a lodger or boarder. 
A good part of the house was given up 
to his sole occupancy, and Mrs. Moyle 
paid great deference to all his little 
whims and preferences in the furnishing of 
her table. A matter of special considera- 
tion was the tea. Mr. Dowsey was very 
devoted to his tea, and therefore very 
fastidious about it. In order that it 
might always be right, a custom had 
arisen of leaving the purchase of it en- 
tirely to him. Mr. Dowsey’s eggs and hams 
and fresh meats, Mrs. Moyle was willing 
to trust her ownor Mr. Moyle’s judgment 
on; but in such a nicety as his tea, Mr. 
Dowsey must choose for himself. 

Mr. Dowsey executed the office with a 
care befitting its delicacy. A purchase 
of tea involved an inspection of the 
grocer’s whole stock, and sometimes of 
the whole stock of several grocers. It 
involved, too, a great deal of discussion of 
the nature of teas, their cultivation, their 
curing, their packing and their transpor- 
tation. In the course of such discussion 
on one occasion Mr. Dowsey received 
from a grocer a flat contradiction in a 
matter of which he felt perfectly sure. It 
annoyed him greatly. “A grocer,” said 
he, as he sat thinking the offence over 
after he got home, “a grocer who doesn’t 
know that much about tea, isn’t fit for his 
business.” And he wondered if there 
was not some book or paper by which he 
could convict the fellow of his error. 
Then his eye fell on two big leather vol- 
umes that lay one upon the other on a 
little table. He took up one of them 
and slowly read from the back, “Cham- 
bers’s Information for the People.” 

“This ought to tell something about 
tea,” said he, and began to examine it. 
The books had lain there for three or 
four years: ever since he had taken them 
for a debt, not because he wanted them, 
but because they were all he could get. 
He had never looked into them before, 
and until now did not know even their 
title. 

He found something on teas, and, in- 
stead of going to bed at nine o’clock as 
he usually did, he stayed up reading 


until half past ten. The subject of teas 


introduced of necessity that of China, 
and as Mr. Dowsey closed his book crying, 
“My, my, this will never do, straining 
my eyes and sitting up this way,” he 
added, “Mighty strange country, that 


‘*?'m Miss Leveson, Mr. Dowsey.” 


China; I’d like to read more about it.” 
And out of this apparently trifling inci- 
dent arose (simply and easily enough, 
as one sees when one knows the whole 
history) that passion which to most of 
Mr. Dowsey’s acquaintance was utterly 
inexplicable. 

For five or six years now Mr. Dowsey 
had been feeding his passion inordinately. 
From Chambers’s “ Information for the 
People” he went to the town library. 
He had soon exhausted its small store, 
and he began to collect books of his own. 
The two volumes of Chambers still held 
their place on the little table, but instead 
of being the sole representatives of their 
brotherhood in Mr. Dowsey’s sitting- 
room, they had sunk into the least con- 
sidered members of a large assemblage. 
From the top of the cherry bureau, with 
its bulging front, mounted three high 
piles that must have taxed its spindle legs 
pretty severely. From either end of the 
white wooden mantel mounted another 
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pile; and a pair of book-shelves sus- 
pended from the wall by four red cords 
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and he was still left with leisure to pursue 
pretty far afield a flying fancy, if ever 


were heavy-laden to the point of being one caught his eye with its brown and 


alarming to look at. Nota book of all 
these but had China for its theme; and 
not a book of them all but Mr. Dowsey 
has mastered its whole contents, as nearly 
as one can master the contents of any 
book. Against the wall, opposite the 
pair of book-shelves, hung a map of Asia, 
out of which China had 
been singled by having hy lal 
its boundaries doubly ull 
blackened with a pen. 
A man might easily, 
under an illusion of 
having found a better, 
drop into a worse lot 
than Latimer Dowscey’s 
now was. With two 
clear interests in the 
world and no more, 
and these not in con- 
flict, Mr. Dowsey and 
ennui were total stran- 
gers. Life with the 
small miller had not 
yet become a fight for 
sheer breath. He had 
but little to do but sit 
or stand as placid as 
his own mill-pond and 
wait for the slow mill- 
stones to grind every 
bushel of wheat into 
flour at a small indeed, 
but comfortable and 
perfectly sure, profit. 
The foreman kept the 
books of the establish- 
ment on a folding slate. t 
Occasionally an entry 
had more than passing 
value, and was trans- 
ferred by the miller 
himself to a ledger in 
ink. But the whole sum of such entries did 
not suffice to keep the pen from rusting in 
disuse. Now and then there were pleas- 
ant drives into the country to buy wheat, 
or to make a settlement with some farmer. 
In short, the small miller secured the 
sense, so needful to a man’s peace of 
mind, of having a business to attend to, 
without any great outlay of labor or care ; 
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**With a big book under his arm, Mr. 


Dowsey set off.”” 


gold. 

To every one not acquainted with his 
history Mr. Dowsey seemed an older man 
than he was. Certainly under forty, he 
was probably not much above thirty-five. 
But he had never been young even as a 
boy. Unless getting thrown into a mania 
for Chinese history by 
a dispute over teas 
were one, he had never 
been guilty of a posi- 
tive impetuosity in all 
his life. In the black 
satin stock and the 
high standing collar 
which old men still 
stood true to but young 
men were abandoning, 
he carried his neck like 
a stick. And his nar- 
row-crowned silk hat, 
its down always ruffled 
and its lustre lost un- 
der white powderings 
from the mill, and his 
long, wide-skirted 
frock coat emphasized 
the aging effect of his 
stiff carriage and staid 
temperament. 

His speech was stiff, 
too, and meagre — ex- 
cept on China. It was 
a little unfortunate that 
his one theme should 
be the last of which 
nisi other people cared to 
NY hear. To make mat- 

ters worse, Mr. Dow- 
sey had a_ perfectly 
blind propensity to 
force his topic. The 
very air seemed charg- 
ed with suggestions ; and neither time nor 
place signified. Even at a funeral he 
once yielded to his weakness and began 
to talk of Chinese burials in a whisper 
that whistled through the whole room 
and set half the congregation staring re- 
bukefully at him. He was not brought 
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to silence until the preacher took the 
matter in hand and made a sharp pause 
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in his own discourse. ‘Then the people 
who had looked destruction at him grew 
suddenly sorry for him; for, apart from 
China, he was greatly esteemed, and was 
conceded by all to be a most honest, 
well-meaning, kind-hearted man. But 
he needed no sympathy. Although re- 
sponding with a kind of spasm to the 
preacher’s pause, he had been only half 
conscious of it and did not dream that it 
had any reference to himself. 

Naturally, Mr. Dowsey was not much 
sought as a social companion. Men ina 
hurry turned out of their way at sight of 
him in the street, lest a mere shake of 
the hand might unloose an hour’s dis- 
course on the form of greetings in China. 
They sometimes called him “ the Chinese 
puzzle.” But he suffered no sense of 
neglect. Companionship seemed never 
to be necessary to him. Divided be- 
tween the white mill and the white house 
over the way, his life moved on in per- 
fect serenity and contentment. 

But there came one day a break in its 
regularity, as there must in the regularity 
of any life however remote or well guarded. 
On a sunny midwinter afternoon, an af- 
ternoon favorable for a walk to the edge 
of the town, a young woman of resolute 
figure and intelligent, earnest face ap- 
peared in the mill, asking for Mr. Dow- 
sey. 

‘*Mr. Dowsey is not here at present,” 
said Mr. Moyle, and turned half away 
with the indifference of the subordinate 
who is confident that he will serve quite 
as well as his absent chief, and is going 
to punish the visitor for not knowing it at 
once, by leaving him to find it out when 
he can. 

But the young woman said, “Oh, 
that’s too bad,’’ and looked so disap- 
pointed that Mr. Moyle relented a little 
and asked, “‘ Anything I can do? If you 
want flour or meal —”’ 

“No. I merely want to speak with Mr. 
Dowsey,” answered the young woman. 

“Oh, won’t you sit down? He’ll be 
back soon. Or,” added Mr. Moyle, now 
relenting entirely, “if you don’t want to 
wait, go over to the house; he’s over 
there.” 

The young woman went over to the 
house. 


’ 


i. 


“I’m Miss Leveson, Mr. Dowsey. I’ve 
come to get you to tell me something 
about China, if you will.’’ So said the 
young woman when Mrs. Moyle had 
shown her into Mr. Dowsey’s sitting- 
room. As she said it in a pleasant, con- 
ciliating voice, and while saying it re- 
garded Mr. Dowsey with a pair of bright, 
kind eyes, it sounded to his ear about the 
most delightful speech he had ever heard. 
Once a father helpless before the appeals 
of his son for a subject for a composition, 
had responded in desperate jest, “Oh, 
write on China”; and then, being taken 
literally and asked, “But what shall I 
say?” had advised half-scornfully, “Go 
see Mr. Dowsey; he’ll load you with 
information.” And the boy had come. 
Besides Miss Leveson’s, it was the only 
clear invitation that Mr. Dowsey had ever 
had to open his precious stores. It had 
given him great pleasure, but no such 
pleasure as Miss Leveson’s gave. In 


recollection of it he said, “A composi- 
tion to write, perhaps?” 


In some mouths the question might 
have passed for a new and dainty device 
in compliments, since it carried the flat- 
tering implication that Miss Leveson was 
yet within the composition age. But Mr. 
Dowsey’s abstraction and embarrassment 
showed that he had hazarded it in entire 
unmindfulness of the fact that the close 
of the school days brings release from 
compositions. 

‘“No, no composition to write,” answered 
Miss Leveson soberly, but, in spite of 
herself, with little shadows of amusement 
playing at the corners of her mouth. 

“Ah, yes. Going to make a study of 
the country then, perhaps?” suggested 
Mr. Dowsey. 

“Why, no,” returned Miss Leveson, 
not without hesitation, “not a study ex- 
actly. I thought I should like to know a 
little something abovt it, though.” 

“Yes, yes. Well, very glad to tell you 
the little I know,” said Mr. Dowsey mod- 
estly. “Great country, China is ; strange 
country; about the strangest country, 
I fancy, there is. You know, of course, 
how it’s bounded — on the north by Si- 
beria, on the east and south-east by the 
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sea, and so on. It contains — nobody 
seems to know just how much,—anywhere 
from five to six million square miles. Did 
contain more, but Russia got a big slice 
a few months ago. There are’’ — But it 
is quite too much of an undertaking to 
report all that Mr. Dowsey told. He 
shamed the best encyclopedias of his day 
both in accuracy and in dullness, and 
Miss Leveson was made to wonder not 
only at his fulness, but also whether he 
would ever have done. For all his abun- 
dance, however, Miss Leveson felt a sense 
of disappointment; she seemed, some- 
how, quite as uninformed as when she 
came. At the risk of another ‘tremen- 
dous monologue she found it necessary 
to ask a few questions — about the lan- 
guage, for one thing: what did Mr. Dow- 
sey know about that? All about it, ap- 
parently ; he ran on for fifteen minutes 
without a pause, and would have run on 
longer but that Miss Leveson at last 
stayed him by saying, “Yes, yes, that is 
all very interesting, extremely interesting ; 
but what I meant was, how is it to learn, 
difficult or easy?” 

“You don’t mean to say that you are 
thinking of learning it?” said Mr. Dow- 
sey in surprise. 

“T may have to,’”’ said Miss Leveson. 

“Have to?” said Mr. Dowsey inquir- 
ingly. 

But Miss Leveson refused the explana- 
tion which Mr. Dowsey was clearly curious 
for, and simply said, “ Yes.” 

“Well,’’ said Mr. Dowsey, having first 
given her ample time to say more, “ that 
bears me out in my position,’ and he 
paused thoughtfully. 

Miss Leveson wondered what Mr. Dow- 
sey’s position could be, that her simple 
““Yes”’ should have any effect on it. 

Mr. Dowsey continued, “ Here you 
are, likely to have to learn it; and here 
am J, wishing I had had to. Yes, that 
bears out my position. Ah, you don’t 
understand; of course you wouldn't; 
but I’ve been trying to get our school 
board to have Chinese taught in the pub- 
lic school. ‘They say it’s absurd; I say 
it’s not absurd at all; ever so many peo- 
ple wouid like to learn Chinese.” 

“Then you have never learned it 
either,” said Miss Leveson; “I was in 


hopes I might get you to give me a few 
lessons, if I decided to do anything with 
it at present.” 

His not knowing Chinese had been the 
occasion of much regret to Mr. Dowsey, 
but never before of such sharp regret as 
at this moment. How delightful it would 
be to have this young lady coming to him 
several times a week as his pupil. Such 
a pleasant, intelligent, serious young lady. 
“While I couldn’t teach you, perhaps it 
might help you to have me study with 
you,”’ suggested Mr. Dowsey. 

“Oh, no, that would be only giving 
you needless trouble,” said Miss Leveson ; 
“and, besides, I don’t think I’ll try to do 
anything with the language until I get 
there.” 

“Get there,”’ cried Mr. Dowsey with a 
start; “get to China?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss Leveson, as if 
with a little reluctance, “to China.” 

One would have thought that with Mr. 
Dowsey’s interest in China, the idea of 
going there would have been anything 
but startling. The spirit of adventure, 
however, was wholly absent from his 
nature. No amount of reading could 
have taken out of him his “ home-keep- 
ing heart,’ and in regard to China his 
studies had brought him into precisely 
the same attitude of wanting to stay away 
that a boy holds toward the dark forest 
when his fancy is full of tales of cruel 
Indians and ravening wolves. With al- 
most a shudder he said, “ Impossible ! 
Why, what can call a young lady like you 
to China?” 

Miss Leveson looked very grave as she 
answered, “ I may as well explain. I hope 
you'll consider it as in confidence, though 
—for the present ; for I haven’t fully de- 
cided. But I’m thinking of going as a 
missionary.” 

“A missionary! Don’t do it, don’t do 
it,” urged Mr. Dowsey impulsively, and 
then bethinking himself, ‘‘ or — ah — that 
is —of course I’ve no right to say what 
you should do. But to go way off there, 
where everything is so strange ’’— 

“But if it really seemed to be my 
duty ”— 

“ Duty? Itcan’t be the duty of a nice, 
interesting, attractive girl — young lady 
—like —ah—” Mr. Dowsey suddenly 
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realized that his zeal had carried him into 
a form of speech altogether new to him, 
and he was thrown into such confusion by 
the discovery that he could not finish. 

Miss Leveson came to his rescue by 
thanking him extravagantly for the infor- 
mation he had given her, and wishing 
him good-day. 


iit. 


Mr. Dowsey’s discomforting sense of 
the unfitness of Miss Leveson’s going for 
a missionary did not depart with her. 
“Too bad, too bad!” he said, after she 
had gone; “a fine girl lke that so far 
from home. ‘Then, ten to one the 
Chinese wouldn’t appreciate her, they’re 
so different. Nor she them. And yet 
how interested she seemed in all I told 
her about them. I didn’t know girls ever 
were so nice, I declare I didn’t! How 
pleasant it would be to have her to talk 
to about China all the time! No, she 
mustn’t be allowed to go off there, she 
must not.” 

At times he had half a mind to call a 
public meeting, or invoke the power of 
the public officers, to dissuade or prevent 
Miss Leveson from carrying out her de- 
sign. He finally adopted instead the more 
practicable measure of a personal appeal. 

On a certain evening, with a big book 
under his arm and a series of well-pon- 
dered arguments in his head, Mr. Dowsey 
set off along the turfy bank around one 
corner of the still mill-pond. Crossing, 
by a foot-bridge of tremulous benches 
linked end to end, over the noisy stream 
whence the mill-pond was fed, he turned 
into a grassy common that now, under 
the moonlight, sparkled with frost. By 
this short way he was soon brought, some- 
what scant of breath and rather less com- 
posed in mind than he could have wished, 
to Miss Leveson’s door. 

“You weren’t expecting to see me 
again, were you?” said he when Miss 
Leveson had received him. “ Naturally 
you wouldn’t be. I came to bring this 
book on the missions in China. I re- 
membered, when you had gone away the 
other day, that I hadn’t told you any- 
thing about them, and they are what you 
would want to know about first.” 

With himself and the subject thus in- 
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troduced, Mr. Dowsey had no difficulty 
in getting his arguments, without any 
seeming intrusion, introduced too. He 
failed to present them in quite the elo- 
quent terms in which he had presented 
them to his own mind when alone in his 
own sitting-room; but he spoke in the 
main very well. He came pretty near 
making a fatal mistake once, when in the 
heat of discussion he said, “ But what you 
call the heathen are not such desperate 
heathen after all. They have a reiigion 
of their own; seems not to be such a 
bad religion.” 

“Oh, Mr. Dowsey,” cried Miss Leve- 
son, “ how can you say so!” And she 
looked as if she feared that the most des- 
perate of the heathen sat before her. 

“Of course, I don’t mean to say,” 
answered Mr. Dowsey confusedly, and 
stopped, not knowing quite what it was 
that he did not mean to say. ‘Then, in 
innocent endorsement of the thing that 
Miss Leveson had looked, he added, 
‘But there’s a lot of good that one can 
do right at home. Besides, it’s no duty 
of delicate girls and young ladies to run 
the risk of getting massacred. They 
killed some missionaries over there only 
the other day.” 

Miss Leveson answered almost solemn- 
ly, “« Everybody doesn’t look at it as you 
do. Mrs. Trevor—you probably know 
her; she is prominent in so many move- 
ments—she hasn’t any doubt that it’s 
my duty to go. We’ve talked a great 
deal together, and she says that no one 
who is as free to go as I am, and has a 
bidding, should falter for a moment.” 

“Why doesn’t she go herself? ” 

‘She can’t ; she has her family to care 
for. But for that, she says, she would go. 
She’s a lovely woman, and she reasons 
beautifully about it. The home, she 
says, is a Christian institution just as 
much as the church is, and you can do 
no higher, holier service than to build up 
Christian homes.” 

“But you have your home,” 
Mr. Dowsey. 

“It’s my brother’s. He’s very kind to 
me, and his wife is, too. But I’m not 
needed here, and that’s one reason why 
I think I ought to go away. It seems so 
wrong to be idle and dependent.” 
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“But you might find some _ work. 
Women do a good many things now,” 
suggested Mr. Dowsey. 

“ What work could I do?” asked Miss 
Leveson with a touch of bitterness. 
“T’ve been taught nothing but house- 
keeping, as all girls are. No, Mrs. 
Trevor is right: nobody is as free to go 
as I am, and so nobody is under as great 
a duty.” 

“Then you are fully resolved?” 

“Why, no, Mr. Dowsey, I am ashamed 
to say that I’m not fully resolved. I 
ought to be; one day I think I am, but 
the next I am all unsettled. It should 





‘* Do you krow of any person you could recommend to marry?” 


not be hard, when we see the true way, 
to enter it and walk in it to the end. It 
is not, if the heart is right. I tremble to 
think how hard and wayward mine must 
we.” 

Clearly argument was not helping mat- 
ters. In his mind Mr. Dowsey denounc- 
ed himself for a very base fellow to dis- 
tress so rare and noble a woman in this 
fashion ; and he beat a swift retreat from 
the whole subject, and, as soon as he 
decently could, went away. 


BY. 


SOMETIMES, as one’s anxiety for another 
proves unavailing, the object of it grows 
in one’s regard less and less deserving. 
Miss Leveson suffered no such decline in 
the appreciation of Mr. Dowsey. Argu- 
ment having failed, his mind ran out 
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eagerly in search of other devices of 
rescue. He wished an infrangible silence 
could be laid on Mrs. Trevor, with whom, 
he was sure, the missionary project had 
started. The fancy occurred to him even 
of going himself and trying to still her. 
He wished also that some good man had 
taken it into his head to make Miss 
Leveson his wife ; to build upa Christian 
home, she was just the woman. He won- 
dered that no good man had done so; 
and thence he drifted little by little into 
wondering whether some good man might 
not be led into fulfilling the negles:ed 
duty even yet. 

He began to 
search the list of 
his acquaintance. 
But he soon dis- 
covered that the 
good man, or, 
rather, the good- 
enough-man, was 
not an easy person 
to find. No taint 
of misanthropy en- 
tered into this con- 
clusion ; it followed 
from Mr. Dowsey’s 
high notion of Miss 
Leveson’s deserts. 
The thought of him- 
self for the office 
never entered his 
mind. If it had, 
his judgment would probably have been 
no more favorable to the candidate than 
it was in other cases. He resolved at 
last to take a little advice. 

Lingering one day at the dinner table 
until all the household save himself and 
Mrs. Moyle had gone out, he asked, with 
a nervous cough and much embarrassed 
rubbing of the hands, “ Ah — ahem — 
Mrs. Moyle, do you know of any person 
that you could — ah — ah — recommend 
to marry?” 

If he had clutched Mrs. Moyle at the 
throat he could not have stopped her 
breath more effectually than he did for 
the moment by this question. The thought 





that immediately occurred to her was, 


that Mr. Dowsey had begun to cast about 
for a wife; and it was not an agreeable 
thought. If Mr. Dowsey married, she 
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and Mr. Moyle might have to give up 
Mr. Dowsey’s house. But worse than 
that, they would certainly have to give 
up Mr. Dowsey himself; and he had lived 
with them so long and was so even-tem- 
pered and made so little trouble that Mrs. 
Moyle was greatly attached to him. She 
had to say ‘‘ pepper,” “vinegar,” and 
other nerving words to herself to keep 
from breaking out into a good big cry. 
She was so long getting herself in hand 
to answer that Mr. Dowsey began to re- 
peat his question. 

“Yes, I understand you,” said she 
then; “Iwas just thinking. I’ve always 
found it best in that matter to let people 
choose for themselves.” 

“ But sometimes people have no par- 
ticular choice,” answered Mr. Dowsey. 

“Then they have no call to marry, I 
should say,— unless it might be a wid- 
ower with a family of small children.”’ 

“‘T don’t quite subscribe to that, Mrs. 
Moyle,” said Mr. Dowsey, eyeing very 
hard under the force of his reflections an 
indigo-blue pagoda in the plate that Mrs. 
Moyle had set apart for his exclusive use. 
“T can conceive of a man’s going on 
year after year completely absorbed in 
something and never really thinking of 
marrying —a quiet, domestic sort of 
man, we'll say — and, when it’s suggested 
to him, finding that it’s just what he 
wants and has been wanting, without 
quite knowing it, a long time.” 

As Mr. Dowsey said this he transferred 
his gaze from the indigo-blue pagoda to 
Mrs. Moyle’s face, but so complete was 
his abstraction that he did not see the 
significant lift of brow, compression of 
lips and nod of chin with which Mrs. 
Moyle followed what he said. 

“ Well, I never like to meddle in other 
people’s affairs myself,’ said Mrs. Moyle, 
with a note of sharpness to which also 
Mr. Dowsey gave no heed. 

“T never like to meddle either. But 
then one can be too careful, and miss 
the chance of doing a real service. I 
understand your feeling, Mrs. Moyle, per- 
fectly. I have it myself and I think it’s 
right. But it mustn’t be carried too far, 
or it degenerates into selfishness.”’ 

In the excitement which Mr. Dowsey’s 
appeal had awakened, Mrs. Moyle’s sus- 
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picions were eager, and easily detected in 
his closing sentence the hint of an impu- 
tation. With pronounced dignity she 
answered, “I don’t ask to be thought 
better than I am, but if I’ve been selfish 
toward you, Mr. Dowsey, I didn’t know 
it. I couldn’t have felt kinder to you, if 
you’d been one of my own children.” 

“Why, dear me, Mrs. Moyle,” cried 
Mr. Dowsey in surprise and anxiety at 
the feeling with which she had spoken, 
“JT hope you didn’t think I meant to 
imply —”’ 

“T don’t suppose you did mean it, 
Mr. Dowsey,” interposed Mrs. Moyle, 
more gently, “and no doubt, I spoke too 
quick ; but it did look like implying —”’ 

“IT can see now that it might,” said 
Mr. Dowsey contritely. ‘ But whatever 
I said, I hope you'll never think that I 
don’t know and feel that you’ve been a 
mother, a sister, everything tome. And 
I shouldn’t have asked your advice in 
this little matter —it is a little matter; 
of no importance,—I assure you, Mrs. 
Moyle, — if I had suspected that I was 
going to worry or annoy you. We’ll say 
no more about it.” And before Mrs. 
Moyle could frame any reply Mr. Dowsey 
had gone. 

“¢ Now how mean that was of me,” said 
Mrs. Moyle, now alone. “Just because 
he’s lived with us so long is no reason 
why he should go on living so forever. 
He must find it very stupid here. I’m 
no company for him, and Mr. Moyle’s 
none. What do we know about China 
and all the things he’s interested in? 
We almost fall asleep whenever he talks 
about ’em. ‘Then, every man, unless he’s 
as he oughtn’t to be, comes to want his 
own home some time. And if ever any 
man deserved it, Mr. Dowsey does. Yes, 
I was downright mean to him; for don’t 
I know that he’s like a child, and needs 
somebody to take care of him in every- 
thing? And he always looks to me first. 
Now likely as not he’ll go off and try to 
choose for himself and make some dread- 
ful mistake. It’s a matter of no impor- 
tance, he says. ‘That’s exactly like him, 
and he’ll be taking the first woman he 
meets, just as when he buys a coat he 
takes the first thing that’s offered him, 
whether it fits or not.” 
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Here Mr. Moyle came in, and turning 
to him she said, “ I’ve done such a mean 
thing! Mr. Dowsey’s going to get mar- 

ried.” 
' No, no,” said Mr. Moyle. 

“He is; he told me so himself.” 

“Mr. Dowsey? Why, he’s always 
seemed so steady and rational,” said Mr. 
Moyle, still incredulous. 

“ Steady and rational or not, what I tell 
you is true. He was here not fifteen 
minutes ago asking me to help him pick 
out a wife.” And Mrs. Moyle related 
what had occurred and bemoaned anew 
her unkindness. 

Toward evening Mr. Dowsey and Mr. 
Moyle were in the office of the mill to- 
gether, when Mr. Moyle in much embar- 
rassment said, “ Wife was telling me of 
a little talk she had with you this morn- 
ing. She’s a good deal cut up over the 
way she treated you.” 

“Why, she has no cause to be,”’ said 
Mr. Dowsey serenely. 

“Yes, I must say I think she has. It 
was natural enough, perhaps, all things 
considered ; but it wasn’t right. Coming 
to her for advice in the way you did, she 
ought to have given it, if she had any to 
give. She thinks so too, now. We've 
talked it all over, and we both of us think 
the person for you is Matilda Timber- 
man.” 

“ Matilda Timberman?”’ 

“Yes, Jethro Timberman’s daughter. 
You know Jethro; we’ve often bought 
wheat of him.” 

“Why, Moyle, I don’t believe I quite 
understand you,” said Mr. Dowsey, with 
a countenance that more than verified 
his words. 

Mr. Moyle thought that he had never 
before seen Mr. Dowsey so slow. “ For 
a wife,” he explained; “the person you 
asked Mrs. Moyle to recommend.” 

Mr. Dowsey blushed from the rim of 
his black satin stock to the brim of his 
floury silk hat, and looked very much 
ashamed. “It wasn’t a woman I want- 
ed,” he said in a moment, “ but a man.” 

“A man?” exclaimed Mr. Moyle. 
“ How can you marry a man?” 

“7 don’t expect to marry him myself 
— that is, not to myself.” And Mr. Dow- 
sey confided to Mr. Moyle enough of his 


design to set Mr. Moyle free of perplex- 
ity. 

“Why wouldn’t your friend Ambrose 
Hudson serve?” asked Mr. Moyle, when 
Mr. Dowsey had finished. 

“The very man!” cried Mr. Dowsey 


delightedly. “I wonder I didn’t think 
of him myself.” 


V. 


ALTHOUGH he had had his embarrass- 
ments in finding the right man to achieve 
the rescue of Miss Leveson, Mr. Dowsey 
experienced that after all finding him was 
easy in comparison with opening the sub- 
ject to him when found. He _ shrank 
from the task in a way that filled him 
with shame. In his irresolution he de- 
cided that before speaking to Ambrose 
Hudson perhaps he had better see Miss 
Leveson again. Why he had better see 
her again, he could not just say. Never- 
theless, see her again he did. A week or 
ten days later he saw her a third time. 
And then, at shorter or longer intervals, 
he saw her again and again, until he had 
carried to her house as plausible ex- 
cuses a considerable fraction of his store 
of books on China. Miss Leveson some- 
times smiled, on contemplating the pile, 
to think what a state of mind she would 
be in if she had undertaken to read them. 
But no sooner did she do so than she re- 
buked herself, saying, “ He’s a dear good 
man; so kind, so anxious for me. I’m 
very wicked to laugh at him.” 

Instead of being shown by these inter- 
views, as he had dimly hoped he might 
be, a way to approach his friend Ambrose 
skilfully, Mr. Dowsey came from them 
debating whether, after all, Ambrose 
would do. Miss Leveson was so serious, 
and Ambrose was anything else; he 
doubted whether Ambrose could win her. 
If he could and would, it would be an 
excellent arrangement for Ambrose. Miss 
Leveson would improve him in a dozen 
ways. For one thing, she would make 
him more reasonable about China, a sub- 
ject toward which Ambrose had hitherto 
held a disposition of such levity that only 
Mr. Dowsey’s gentleness and good nature 
had saved their friendship. On three 
several occasions did he lay hand on Am- 
brose’s bell-knob and fail of courage to 
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pull. 
« Ambrose will do nothing but 
jokes.” 

When, finally, the visit was made, his 
worst anticipations regarding Ambrose’s 
jocularity were realized. Never had he 


“T know how it will be,’’ he said ; 
make 


Ambrose in 
such spirits. It was 
very distressing. 
The more earnestly 
and solemnly he set 
the purpose of the 
visit forth, the more 
wantonly did Amb- * 
rose laugh and jeer. 
He protested; he 
appealed; but to 
no purpose. He 
was patient, how- 
ever, until Ambrose 
said, with an affect- 
ed yawn, that it 
might perhaps be 
well enough to go 
round sometime 
and look the person 
over — study her 
points. Then he 
felt in honor bound 
to administer a 
sharp rebuke. La- 
ter, when Ambrose 
asked, ‘And she’s 


seen 


promised to take 
me, has she?” a : 
words failed him; oe ae 


he could only look _ 
the due reproof. 
Perhaps as hard 
as any of Ambrose’s 
thrusts to bear was when he said, with a 
loud laugh, “ Little did I dream of seeing 
you, Dowsey, a man we all thought buried 
forever forty fathoms deep in China, 
coming out for a match-maker.” Mr. 
Dowsey made some weak endeavor to 
excuse his appearance in so incongruous 
a dart, but Ambrose checked him with, 
“Oh, you needn’t explain; I understand 
it perfectly; you’re in love with the 
young woman yourself. Another man in 
your plight would try to marry the dar- 
ling object of his passion himself; but 
it’s just like you, Dowsey (it is, now, and 
no joke), to go running about trying to 


OF A 


bestow her on a 





''A considerable fraction of his store of books 


on China.” 
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friend. You needn’t 


shake your head ; 1 know; you're in love 
with her yourself.”’ 
“I respect her too highly to be in love 
with her,” said he. 
“Qh, that’s it. 


Well, see her a few 
times more, and 
your respect will 
drop to the loving 
point.” 

“1 do wish you’d 
be serious,” he 
groaned. 

“T am_ serious. 
You’re the man to 

marry the girl, not 

“It’s foolish to 
talk of my marry- 
ing. She'd never 
consider an old fel- 
low like me.” 

“Then she’ll 
scarcely consider 
me,’ said Ambrose,, 
“for I’m your sen- 
ior. I’m forty. You 
don’t know how 
young you really are, 
Dowsey. You go 
about in that un- 
brushed hat and 
that venerable 
choker playing 
yourself off for sixty, 
when anybody who 
studies you a little 
can see that you're 
nothing but a fair- 
faced youth.” 

He protested that this was another 
of Ambrose’s jokes, but he could not re- 
press a smile of innocent satisfaction at 
it. 

« Anyhow,’’ continued Ambrose, “it’s 
useless to consider me. ‘The girl won’t 
consider me, as I say; and, besides, I’m 
—under a previous engagement.” 

« A previous engagement ?’’ exclaimed 
Mr. Dowsey. 

“Precisely. This is not for the gen- 
eral ear, you understand; but I’m to 
lead another to the altar next month. 
One can’t very well lead two, you know, 
—s? near together. There’s no other 
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way that I see; you’ll have to marry your 
fair friend yourself. Come, be one of us! 
She’s just the woman for you, Dowsey, in- 
terested in China as she is. Life with 
her would be one long Mongolian sympo- 
sium. By the bye, I think you might tell 
me her name. No? Well, Dll get to 
read it in the invitations.” 


VI. 
One dislikes to record such an act ot a 
grave student of history and geography, 


but truth is truth. On coming home from 
his talk with Ambrose Hudson, Mr. Dow- 





‘He fell into a rapt study of 


his own features.” 


sey took down a small shaving-mirror, 
and, seating himself on the edge of the 
bed, fell into a rapt study of his own 
features. From every point of view ad- 
missible under the narrowness of the 
mirror and the limits set by nature to the 
casting of eyes, he scrutinized his face 
carefully. He would have died of shame 
had any one caught him in the act; he 
was somewhat ashamed at being caught 
in it by himself. Nevertheless he went 
on in it for half an hour. 

Whatever reflections those of the mir- 
ror stirred in Mr. Dowsey, the only words 
he was moved to were, “ Latimer Dowsey, 
you’re a fool.” He repeated these words 
from time to time the next day and sev- 
eral days thereafter. He developed, too, 
a strange restlessness, which set Mr. and 
Mrs. Moyle wondering what could ail 
him ; and under the compulsion of it he 
went to pay yet another visit to Miss 
Leveson. 

Two surprising things marked this 
visit: one surprising to Mr. Dowsey’s 
friends, and the other surprising to Mr. 
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Dowsey himself. In the first place, Mr. 
Dowsey went to pay it in a new coat so 
much more meagre of skirt than Mr. 
Dowsey’s other coats that he felt in walk- 
ing along as if the skirts had been blown 
away. ‘Then, he wore a new hat of a 
quite youthful shape ; a collar that stood 
better for standing lower, and in place of 
the black stock, a neckerchief enlivened 
with red figures. ‘This was the surprise 
for Mr. Dowsey’s friends, and the few who 
chanced to see him. The surprise for 
Mr. Dowsey himself was that he did not 
find Miss Leveson at home ; that she had 
gone out of town and the time of her 
return was uncertain. Her sister-in-law, 
who opened the door to Mr. Dowsey, had 
the air, he thought, of not wanting to talk 
of her absence, and he did not press for 
information beyond what was volun- 
teered. ‘ 

Besides the disappointment of not 
seeing Miss Leveson, Mr. Dowsey ex- 
perienced that of being suddenly depriv- 
ed of the occasion for a toilet that he 
had made with unusual care. He decided 
to save the toilet by spending the even- 
ings with his friends the Wheelings ; they 
had been urging him to come for several 
years. He found with the Wheelings 
Miss Leveson’s friend Mrs. Trevor. He 
had not known Mrs. Trevor before ; at 
the end of the evening he rather wished he 
still did not know her. He found her 
pretty tremendous. When he told her 
that he had often heard Miss Leveso 
speak of her, she answered in a frigit 
way that she had heard Miss Leveson 
also speak of him. 

Later Mrs. Trevor’s manner warmed — 
warmed very much; but did not, as Mr. 
Dowsey thought, greatly improve. Chanc- 
ing to be left alone with him for a few 
minutes, she said, “ Well, our friend has 
started on her noble mission. What a 
pure, beautiful character she is!” 

“You don’t mean that she has started 
for China?” exclaimed Mr. Dowsey. 

“Yes, indeed! Didn’t you know? 
She went two days ago. It was a hard 
struggle for her, poor thing, at the last. 
Her brother and her sister-in-law opposed 
her going ; and there were others (Mrs. 
Trevor laid a special emphasis on the 
“others” and looked sharply at Mr. Dow- 
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sey) who stood more in her way. But I 
encouraged her as best I could; showed 
her how clear, how undeniable her call 
was ; and helped her to get ready.” 

“JT am not sure,” said Mr. Dowsey, 
with characteristic unmindfulness of any 
efforts at persuasion that he had himself 
lately made, “I am not sure that I ap- 
prove of persuading people in such cir- 
cumstances.” 

“What, not when it was to do their 
duty?” asked Mrs. ‘Trevor, looking 
deeply shocked. 

“ One should be left sometimes to de- 
termine his duty for himself,” said Mr. 
Dowsey. 

“Our duty is a/ways determined for 
us. All that is left to us is to see it and do 
it. When we falter it’s not because we 
don’t know our duty, but because we 
don’t like it. Then they are our true 
friends who come in and reconcile us 
to it; not they who seek to foment 
the quarrel and lead us astray. If I 
were Miss Leveson, I should feel that 
some of my friends were not the true 
ones. I’ve no wish to give offense ; 
but what’s in the mind it would be 
false not to speak ; and I must say I 
am surprised that the person who tried 
hardest to hold her back and came 
nearest succeeding should be the one 
who has studied the history and habits 
of those poor creatures and must 
know their needs. What right has 
he, I should like to know, to pry into 
their misery, if he will not do what 
he can to relieve it and bring them 
out of their darkness? He should 
have upheld his friend, not sought to 
drag her down. He might even have 
gone with her and become her pro- 
tector and fellow-laborer, since he 
has none of the sacred ties of home 
and family to keep him back.’ 

So struck was Mr. Dowsey by the clos- 
ing sentence of Mrs. Trevor’s rebuke that 
he quite forgot to come to his own de- 
fence until Mrs. Trevor had made her 
victory fast by getting beyond his reach. 

“That’s a fine notion,” he said scorn- 
fully, as he walked home, “that I ought 
to have gone too. How absurd! Yet 
it’s true, as the woman said, that I’ve 
nothing to keep me. And if I could see 





China once, it would clear up ever so 
many points for me. But, pshaw, the 
scheme’s too wild to think of !”’ 


Vil. 


THE EVENING after Mr. Dowsey’s en- 
counter with Mrs. Trevor, Mr. Moyle said 
to Mrs. Moyle, “What do you think? 
Mr. Dowsey wants to rent me the mill.” 
A few days later the lease had been made 
and Mr. Dowsey had set out for New York. 

With his notorious inability to take 
care of himself, Mrs. Moyle was sure that 
something dreadful would happen to him 
in the city, and the disaster on which her 
forebodings fixed with most confidence 
was that he would get into the hospital. 
But the public institution into which he 
did get, on reaching New York, was the 
rooms of a well-known foreign missionary 
society. To Mr. Dowsey’s surprise he met 





‘* He took Miss Leveson back with him.” 


there with a somewhat cold reception. He 
modestly offered himself for missionary 
labor in China. But instead of words of 
rapturous approval and encouragement, he 
got at first only embarrassed “ ahems” 
and dissuading, negative “ yeses.”” When 
the opening awkwardness of the meeting 
had been a little overcome, the officer 
with whom he talked grew frank, and ex- 
plained that just then the society was not 
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able to send out many new missionaries. to go. They had the matter under ad- 
There had been so much trouble of late visement, and meanwhile were taking 
in China—so many missionaries and care of the young woman. She was a 
converts murdered, that the society was splendid woman, the officer concluded, a 
rather waiting for better times. It was Miss Leveson. 





somewhat crippled in its funds anyhow ; Miss Leveson! Why, Mr. Dowsey knew 
and sending out people who had to be Miss Leveson! What was her address? 

educated in the language was very ex- In view of all the circumstances, Mr. 
pensive. Dowsey decided not to extend his travels 


They found it, the officer added, very to China. Instead, before a great while 
awkward sometimes to be turning people he returned to his own town. He took 
away, and even painful. Only a few Miss Leveson back with him, and by this 
days before a young woman had applied. last act of impiety he forever forfeited 
She had come a long distance, and was so_ the friendship of Mrs. Trevor; not for 
earnest. He thought it possible the himself, since he had never really pos- 
board would send her, she was so resolved _ sessed her friendship ; but for his wife. 





MR. BURBITT’S BIBLE CLASS.! 
By Rev. Marvel Edwards. 


HE CONGREGATIONAL Church When I first became familiar with Mr. 
at Northford was one of those Burbitt’s Bible Class, about thirty years 
classic porticoed edifices, with ago, the Northford church and its pastor 

gracefully tapering steeple, which it was were creditable illustrations of the type 
the fashion to build in the early part of still common to the reposeful New 
the present century. Its architecture [England village. Dr. Robinson, then 
always impressed my childish fancy, and in the last years of his long pastorate, 
I still remember the desolating disillusion was revered by the townspeople with 
of the discovery that the noble fluted a reverence descended from the time 
pillars which supported the Parthenon- when the pastor occupied a position of 
like front were not really constructed of unquestioned autocracy. He deserved 
massive stone, as they would have the this distinction, for he was a gentleman 
beholder imagine, but of plebeian brick, of the old school, a ripe scholar and a 
disguised by a mask of stucco. It was man of more than ordinary practical 
not until long after that I became ac- ability. After he died, there were many 
quainted with Mr. Ruskin’s gospel of de- old people in Northford who never again 
nunciation of architectural shams, but I exactly enjoyed divine service, for Dr. 
recollect that I felt most keenly the shock Robinson had become to them a sort of 
to my sense of religious propriety on oracle, who could not be replaced, and 
detecting this pious fraud. least of all by any dapper theologian 
1“ The History of Northford,” by Mr. Hiram Price, fresh from school. When Mr. Weston, 


which has been so long in preparation, is at length laid be- 4 S ‘ ti 
fore me. In general the work is highly creditable. It late of the Seminary in New Haven, got 


rescues from oblivion a mass of important information con- f: : he 1 aes f I : ai 
cerning the settlement and early annals of Northford, and so far in the good graces O the congre- 
the genealogical records of the old families in the Appendix gation as to be permitted to undergo the 
are a valuable addition. I am, however, sorry to findsome 


serious misstatements in regard to Mr. Ephraim Burbitt and public catechism or inquisition, to which 
his Bible Class, as well as in regard to the relations be- sandid: : fi . . had f . 

tween Mr. Burbitt and Dr. Robinson, which (though Candic¢ ates for ordination had from time 
doubtless unintentional on the part of Mr. Price) cannot j 19 “ish f - 
be suffered to go forth unchallenged. The memory of Mr. immemorial been subjected, Deacon Abi 


Burbitt and his Class is fast becoming a tradition only, and jah Moore asked this young man whether 
I am sure that no better opportunity will occur for calling i 


the attention of the reading public to the real fact. he believed that all men would eventually 
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There was a solemn hush in 


be saved. 
the crowded church, a moment of hesita- 
tion, and then the answer, low but dis- 


tinct: “So I hope and pray.” That 
settled the fate of Mr. Weston with those 
staunch Calvinists. Personally they liked 
him, but they feared that his “views” 
were a “ leetle onsettled.” 

From my own experience I must con- 


fess that I was never able to appreciate, 


the sermons of Dr. Robinson. In those 
days of weekly barefoothood I never felt 
at home in my Sunday shoes, while my 
thick Sunday coat and the long sitting in- 
variably made my shouldersache. Before 
the arrival of the Doctor’s Secondly, I 
became weary of inspecting and medi- 
tating upon the toilet and physiognomies 
in my vicinity; by the time of his 
Thirdly, I was sure to be distinctly dis- 
contented ; and at his Fourthly, absolute- 
ly restless. After that I expectantly 
awaited the Lastly with what resignation 
I could; for the well-bred New England 
boy, even of that day, would have suf- 
fered the tortures of the fabled youth of 
Sparta before betraying any outward signs 
of impatience on such an occasion. But 
Ican never quite forget the abject des- 
pair I often experienced when, after 
pausing upon the apparent brink of a 
Lastly, the Doctor only wiped his glasses 
and then serenely ‘resumed his dis- 
course.”’ 

After the benediction was pronounced, 
I was sometimes allowed, as a mark of 
special indulgence, to accompany my 
grandfather to Mr. Burbitt’s Bible Class, 
instead of going into the Sunday School. 

I have often been asked by those to 
whom I have described this singular man 
and the part he played in the religious 
and intellectual life of Northford, to give 
a detailed account of what passed at 
some one of the sessions of the famous 
Class, a verbatim report as it were, and 
nothing gives me greater regret in think- 
ing of those days than my inability to do 
this. For my youthful mind, though ex- 
cited and stimulated by external impres- 
sions, was far from being mature enough 
to understand much of what went on. 
Mr. Burbitt never wrote anything; his 
reputation like that of some other his- 
torical characters was oral only. He left 


his mark upon the lives but not upon the 
letters of his generation. 

His outward life was singularly un- 
eventful. The Burbitts were a very poor 
and shiftless family, living on the outskirts 
of the town; though it certainly is not 
true, as intimated by Mr. Price, that his 
father was at one time an inmate of the 
Glastonbury poorhouse, and I cannot 
conjecture from what source Mr. Price 
could have obtained this information. 
I do not think that the family had any 
connection with the Litchfield Burbitts, 
though on this point Mr. Price may pos- 
sibly be the better informed. It is well 
known, however, that his paternal great 
uncle was an eminent clergyman in Phil- 
adelphia at the time of the Revolutionary 
War, and I have observed this phenom- 
enon in regard to several of our appar- 
ently worthless families— those corre- 
sponding to the “poor white trash” of 
the South—that they seem to be capa- 
ble once in two or three generations of 
a scion that would be a credit to any 
family, demonstrating after all that there 
is some redeeming tincture in the blood 
which succeeds periodically in finding 
expression. But the Northford Burbitts 
became extinct with the death of the sub- 
ject of this sketch. 

I believe that he always lived in North- 
ford, with the exception of about a year 
during his early manhood, at which time 
he went South on a peddling tour. 

It is not true, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, that he suffered a bitter disappoint- 
ment in love, as hinted by Mr. Price, 
which would account for his solitary life. 

He seems always to have been regarded 
an eccentric, — “odd as Dick,” as my 
aunt Clarissa used to say. He was by 
trade a shoemaker, but never appears to 
have worked at shoemaking very dili- 
gently. He had, besides, a small farm. 
He kept house by himself, and always 
lived entirely alone. A great many books 
were afterwards found in the house, more, 
it was said, than Dr. Robinson had in his 
own library at the parsonage. 

I never could obtain a satisfactory ac- 
count of the evolution of the Class, and 
how he became its recognized and un- 
questioned leader, which is the more 
strange considering his social position, 
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though the latter circumstance perhaps 
well illustrates the true democracy of 
New England village life in former days. 

The Class seems to have been start- 
ed not long after the introduction of 
the Sunday School in our Connecticut 
churches, which is not so long ago as 
most people might think, since the cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
first Sunday School was an event of my 
boyhood. The Class meetings probably 
began to be held about the time of the 
abolition of the Sabba’ day houses, which 
I have often heard my grandfather de- 
scribe. ‘The Sabba’ day house, as I may 
explain to the uninitiated, was a small, 
rude outhouse near the church, usually 
large enough to accommodate several 
families, with some provision for fire in 
winter, in which the people took their 
luncheon and enjoyed a little social re- 
laxation in the interval between the morn- 
ing and afternoon sermons. But the in- 
troduction of Sunday School to fill this 
interval led to the gradual disappearance 
of the Sabba’ day houses, and thereafter 
the men who did not participate in the 
Sunday School exercises were in the habit 
of taking their lunch and talking their 
gossip under the horse-sheds. 

At the time when my own recollection 
begins, Mr. Burbitt was an old man, cer- 
tainly over seventy, and his men’s Bible 
Class had already attained a name and 
reputation considerably wider than the 
limits of our township. Men from the 
congregations of other sects, and even 
from neighboring towns and villages, who 
never thought of coming to hear Dr. 
Robinson preach, used to attend the 
Bible Class pretty regularly. Some of 
these were not members of any church, 
and some were even free-thinkers, like 
Squire Abner Tuttle. But the attendance 
of this contingent was not discouraged, 
nor were they frowned upon when they 
took an active part in the deliberations, 
as it was universally admitted that Mr. 
Burbitt generally had the best of any ar- 
gument in which objectors were so rash 
as to indulge. In fact, the great charm 
of the Class was in the free discussion 
which characterized it,—das_ illustrated 
by a story of old Judge Moulton. Some 
one asked him why he never got to church 
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in time to hear Priest Robinson, ! but al- 
ways in time for Mr. Burbitt; to which 
he replied that he never cared to listen 
to a man unless he had a chance to talk 
back. 

This free discussion, however, was 
adroitly guided by Mr. Burbitt, gently 
curbed when it showed signs of becom- 
ing too heated or too personal, and judi- 
ciously stimulated when it showed signs 
of becoming dull, so that, as the reviewers 
say, “the interest never flagged.’’ Mr. 
Burbitt possessed a fund of dry humor, and 
could riddie an argument by an ironical 
remark or an absurd story as skilfully as 
any orator I have ever heard. He was a 
master of Biblical quotation, and as it 
was said of the late Lord Macaulay that 
he could have restored the whole of Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” from the 
storehouse of his own memory, so it was 
commonly believed of Mr. Burbitt, not 
only that he knew the entire scriptures by 
heart, but that he had the texts mentally 
classified and labelled for all possible 
subjects that could come up for discus- 
sion. He was of course thoroughly well 
versed in the subtle distinctions of the 
theology of Calvin, and also possessed 
an extensive knowledge of Biblical criti- 
cism and history. He was, moreover, a 
great reader of newspapers. 

The Class usually took for considera- 
tion the same lesson or succession of 
verses which contemporaneously occupied 
the attention of the juvenile portion of 
the Sunday School, though this often 
served merely as a harmless expedient for 
starting debate. ‘The debates were not 
confined to theological subjects, but ex- 
tended to the consideration of current 
social and political questions. Sometimes 
the subject under discussion was felt to 
be of so important a nature that a second 
and even a third Sunday was allotted for 
deliberating upon it; and I have heard 
my grandfather describe one such discus- 
sion which was continued for four suc- 
cessive Sundays. The question was, 
“Whether Slavery was justified by the 
teachings of the Bible.” ‘This was in the 


days of turbulent anti-slavery agitation. 

1 T observe that some of our old people still occasionally 
allude to their pastor as Priest So-and-so, always in a hu- 
morous sense, which I take to be a survival of ante-Re- 
formation speech, when no other clergymen than priests 
were known. 
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In the end a substantial agreement was 
reached by the Class, although it must 
be admitted that I never could obtain 
from my grandfather a satisfactory ac- 
count of what agreement was reached. 
This was one of the peculiarities of Mr. 
Burbitt. He was never willing to close 
a debate until the Class, like a jury, were 
“substantially agreed” ; and the method 
of bringing about this agreement seemed 
to consist in Mr. Burbitt’s ultimately con- 
vincing each disputant that he had not 
stated his own position exactly as he 
meant it, and on the other hand had not 
precisely grasped the real meaning of 
what the other disputants had contended, 
and that they all really occupied essen- 
tially the same ground. I have since sus- 
pected that the dialectical genius of Mr. 
Burbitt took an unconscious delight in 
mixing up the disputants by adroit sug- 
gestion and Socratic questioning, until at 
last, perceiving themselves to be hope- 
lessly lost in the quagmire of their own 
logic, they were glad to fraternize on the 
firm middle ground which he dexterously 
thrust under them. 

The Class was therefore practically a 
well-conducted debating society, open to 
the discussion of any question which 
might have prominence in the public 
thought at the time. There I first heard 
the expediency of cremation discussed, 
and recollect that it was disapproved of 
by Mr. Porter as typifying a tendency to 
reaction in favor of paganistic practices. 
There were animated discussions as to 
whether the production of the tobacco 
plant by Northford farmers was consist- 
ent with orthodoxy; and even the 
sumptuary problem presented by the 
increasing adoption of the corset by the 
wives, mothers, and daughters of the 
Class was not thought to be beneath 
the dignity of its consideration. These 
debates, even when on apparently trivial 
subjects, undoubtedly stimulated intellec- 
tual inquiry and reflection, and I could 
name a surprising list of successful men 
who have told me that they can trace the 
rise of their early ambition and striving 
to the influence of the wider vista of life 
and thought first opened up to them by 
the Class debates. 

Mr. Price’s allusion to a public disa- 


greement between Mr. Burbitt and Dr. 
Robinson is not well founded, though 
their theological views unquestionably 
differed to a certain extent, and Mr. 
Burbitt at one time was even accused by 
some of Arianism. I take the truth of 
the matter to be that the Class was toler- 
ated rather than approved of by Dr. 
Robinson, who probably could not help 
considering it somewhat in the light of 
an imperium in tmperio. He used occa- 
sionally to attend its sessions, but rarely 
took part in them. 

The fersonel of the Class, attracted by 
this scope and freedom of debate, was 
naturally an interesting feature of it. The 
majority of course were farmers, hard- 
headed and worldly-wise, as they must 
needs be to maintain a livelihood on the 
stony, thin-soiled hills of Northford. 
They were logical and tenacious in 
thought, noting the force of a good argu- 
ment or detecting the flaw in a bad one 
with a sort of mental surefootedness. 
The greater part of them were not in- 
clined to take an active part in the pro- 
ceedings, except when courteously ap- 
pealed to by Mr. Burbitt, for he liked to 
have every one feel that his own opinion 
was worth something. At the time of 
my own recollection, Mr. Elias Porter, 
who had made a great deal of money in 
his brass rolling mill and was considered 
the leading man of the town, took the 
most prominent part in the Class. He 
had a pompous manner, which his ene- 
mies called a strut, and talked learnedly 
of exegesis, plenary inspiration and the 
Council of Nice, for he had been given a 
college education by his parents, who in- 
tended him for the ministry. His knowl- 
edge of Greek, which he never concealed, 
was viewed by the Class with considerable 
deference, and afforded a most convenient 
means of retreat when it happened that 
a hostile text was effectively hurled against 
him. For he could always appeal to 
“the original Greek, sir,” and was in a 
position to contend without fear of con- 
tradiction that the meaning of the text 
was perverted in the translation. I used 
to think that this secretly vexed Mr. 
Burbitt. 

Another character in the Class was Dr. 
Homans, a retired physician, suspected 
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to be of unsound mind, though nothing 
was absolutely known against his sanity 
except the fact that he was an avowed 
Universalist, which’ was considered on 
the whole to be just about as bad as the 
free-thinking attitude of Squire Tuttle. 
The latter gentleman took the part in our 
deliberations formerly played by the Irish 
members of the- House of Commons — 
he objected to everything. 

Then there was Capt. Sadler, formerly 
an officer in the militia, a man much es- 
teemed for his sound good sense and 
sterling qualities, though he never at- 
tained the standing which he might have 
had but for an unfortunate escapade in 
his earlier days. Along in the forties he 
had seceded to the Millerites, and it is 
still a favorite fireside story in Northford, 
how when that excitement culminated in 
748 he robed himself in white and climbed 
to the top of the great pine opposite his 
barn, where he waited thro’ a terrific 
thunder storm for the final trump to 
sound. 

In my childish mind I was never able 
to reconcile Mr. Burbitt’s Sunday with 
his week-day identity. His outward char- 
acteristics on Sunday were an erect and 
not ungraceful carriage, a threadbare but 
decorous suit of black, a high collar, and 
an old-fashioned stock, surmounted by a 
clean shaven face, which wore an ani- 
mated and rather pleasing expression. 
None of these externals distinguished him 
on week-days, when he was shabbily clad 
in his working clothes, walked with a 
professional stoop, and made upon those 
who casually met him an impression of 
taciturnity verging on moroseness. On 
Sundays he was metamorphosed ; he be- 
came a Personage, — and this phenome- 
non forced upon my infant intelligence a 
problem somewhat similar to the one 
since made a theme of fiction in “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ The fact was 
that he seemed to live only for the seventh 
day, on which his Class convened, and to 
concentrate all his vital and intellectual 
force for that office. He did not look a 
shoemaker in the Class, but as though he 
might have been a senator. He was tall 
and gaunt, thin of face, with high cheek- 
bones, prominent nose and keen gray 
eyes. His only gesture was the pointing 
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of a bony forefinger. His voice was 
somewhat thin, but pleasing, and at times 
singularly impressive, and his language 
much more polished than could have been 
expected from a man in his walk of life. 

I have already referred to the celebra- 
tion of the half century anniversary of 
the introduction of the first Sunday 
School ; and I suppose it was this which 
made Mr. Burbitt think of making a con- 
spicuous event of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his Bible Class. Every one remarked 
that he became more passionately devoted 
to the Class and prouder of his connec- 
tion with it as he grew older. The only 
boast that he was ever heard to make 
was that he had not missed Divine Service 
for a single Sunday in over fifty years, 
nor had he ever failed to hold a meeting 
of the Class on any Sunday since it had 
been started, which would be fifty years 
also the third summer after the celebra- 
tion of the Sunday School anniversary. 
At least that was what Mr. Burbitt stated, 
although some of the old people, with 
whom I have talked, have thrown a doubt 
upon the correctness of this date, hint- 
ing that Mr. Burbitt in his eagerness for 
the anniversary had argued himself into 
the belief that the Class was founded 
earlier than was actually the case. 

The forty-ninth year of the existence 
of the Class found Mr. Burbitt apparent- 
ly in the full possession of his health and 
faculties. He was unusually active in the 
summer and fall of that year, and made 
several informal addresses on local anni- 
versary occasions and family picnic re- 
unions, at which he was always in demand 
on account of his dry and ready wit, and 
because he knew all the old families and 
their history, for many miles around. 
That winter was rather an open one, but 
the terrible snow in March surpassed the 
experience of any living inhabitant. I 
shall always vividly remember the boyish 
apprehension with which we listened on 
that Friday night to the gathering of the 
great storm. ‘There seemed to be in the 
air a premonition of its intensity. There 
was no wind at first, but only the almost 
impalpable sound of the soft friction of 
the countless myriads of snow-flakes 
against one another as they filled the 
atmosphere ; a sound vague but ominous, 
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felt rather than heard, as of mysterious 
and malevolent elemental forces rushing 
to rendezvous. ‘The snow came down 
like a curtain with incredible rapidity, all 
day Saturday and far into Saturday night. 
All sorts of statements have been made 
as to its depth on Sunday morning, but 
the wind had then already risen to a gale, 
and the drifts were so vast that the actual 
body of snow might easily have been ex- 
aggerated. At all events, there was no 
church service in Northford on that day, 
which was something unprecedented. 

The little house in which Mr. Burbitt 
lived by himself was not more than half 
a mile from the church as the crow flies, 
though longer by way of the old north 
turnpike. He always came on foot, sum- 
mer and winter, usually making the dis- 
tance shorter by taking Pritchard’s Lane, 
which comes out opposite the parsonage 
and just at the front of Meeting House 
Hill. It would appear that he had started 
for church that morning considerably 
earlier than usual, but he must have alto- 
gether underestimated the great depth of 
the drifts, which made the lane practically 
impassable, and in his delirium after- 
wards he was heard to repeat over and 
over again: “There is none on the 
Hill.” And indeed the force of the wind 
almost always left the ground bare of 
snow for a distance around the church, 
the top of Meeting House Hill being the 
most exposed and elevated spot in all 
Northford. 

It seems hardly to be believed that he 
got as far as he did, for when old Mrs. 
Ebenezer Woodruff first saw him from 
her window he was already within a few 
rods of the end of Pritchard’s Lane ; but 
before help could be obtained, he had 
sunk in the snow, and when they carried 
him into Mrs. Woodruft’s he was unconsci- 
ous. At first it was not believed that he 
could recover. In his delirium he seemed 
constantly to dwell on the difficulty in get- 
ting to church: ‘Lord help me—I can- 
not — but yes, see !— the hill is bare !”’ 
Then after a short silence he would turn 
his head and sigh, a long tremulous sigh, 
and murmur: “ No anniversary!” Then 
we knew how much he had set his heart 
ona record of continuous meetings up to 
the fiftieth anniversary. 
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He recovered some portion of his 
former health after awhile, but was never 
himself again mentally. His eccentric- 
ity had deepened into the darkness of 
insanity. ‘The Class held a special meet- 
ing and appointed a committee, which 
arranged with Mrs. Woodruff for his 
care and support. He was still able to 
satisfy his personal wants in a mechanical 
sort of way, and could dress and eat 
without assistance. ‘The only trouble he 
ever made was sometimes just on awak- 
ing from sleep, when his mind seemed 
confused and he would start up and say: 
“Tt is time to go!’ Then he would 
grope for his hat, but if some one spoke 
soothingly and led him to a chair he be- 
came quite tractable again. After the 
delirium of his sickness was over, he 
never again alluded to the time of the 
snowstorm, and only spoke at rare in- 
tervals, as if to himself. Whenever his 
speech was audible, we noticed that it 
seemed to consist of fragmentary scrip- 
tural quotations, and sometimes these 
were so apt as to make his insanity sus- 
pected. I recall one instance in par- 
ticular, when my mother sent me to Mrs. 
Woodruft’s with some small delicacy for 
him, as the people often used todo. He 
looked up, almost in the old Class man- 
ner, and repeated the words of the 
Psalmist: ‘I have been young and now 
am old, yet have I not seen the righteous 
forsaken nor his their 
bread.” 

He lived until late in the fall, dying in 


seed begging 


November, at the time of the Indian 
summer. 
The Bible Class never recovered the 


loss of Mr. Burbitt. It lingered along 
for awhile, but the meetings began to be 
omitted, and finally ceased altogether. 
Northford is not what it was, even within 
the period of my own brief remembrance. 
The farming population is still further 
decreasing, as the drain westward steadily 
continues. I count almost on my fingers 
the young men who can be depended up- 
on to take their fathers’ places on North- 
ford farms. The church itself is sadly 
out of repair, but the congregation has 
no money for repairs, and in numbers is 
less than half what it was thirty years 
ago. 


By Lieut. Charles H. Harlow, U.S. Navy. 


HE International American Congress, or Pan-American 

Congress, of 1889, was the realization of the dreams of 

Bolivar and some of the most thoughtful minds of this 

continent since his time. It had for its object “ the estab- 

lishment of closer political, social and commercial relations 

between the American people”’ ; but it is a painful fact that 

its true significance was almost entirely lost sight of by 

the great mass of the people of the United States. To 

them it presented a wondrous example of the possibilities 

of luxurious railroading. They saw the gorgeously-equipped 

special train whirling about the country, —and the princely 

entertainments that greeted the country’s guests wherever they stopped, but they 

failed for the most part to appreciate that these gentlemen, assembled from all 

countries of this vast continent, each represented a commercial possibility as rich as 
the mines of ’49. 

It was not to be expected that a movement so far-reaching in its aims should 
show immediate results. It was the sowing of the seed, or the preparing of the 
ground. Years will be required for the harvest; but the seed sown in the fruitful 
ground of legitimate South American enterprises will surely bring forth fruit a 
hundred fold. To none is this more apparent than to one who has visited these 
countries, seen their needs, and seen how clearly they come within our province to 
fill; seen their resources, and how dependent upon our methods they are for their 
development. 

It is the aim of this paper to tell briefly what Chili has been and is, and to present 
some reasons why closer commercial and social relations do not exist between Chili 
and the United States. 

Of all the countries of South America, Chili offers the least, perhaps, to attract 
trade from the United States. This is not entirely owing to racial characteristics, 
certainly not to lack of riches, but rather to the country’s geographical position and 
its social make up. Before enlarging upon these points, however, let us first glance 
briefly at the Chili of the past. 

The name Chili is derived probably from an ancient Peruvian word, Zchiii, 
which means szew, doubtless from the snow-capped Cordilleras which bound the 
entire country on the East. It is only the most recent geographies that give the 
proper limits to the Chili of to-day. Encyclopedias and most geographies still 
tell us that it lies between latitudes 24° and 56° S., in ignorance of the fact 
that it obtained by conquest from Peru and Bolivia, in 1880, sufficient territory 
to extend its northern limits to 18° south. The Cordilleras and an ambitious repub- 
lic on the East have preyented any extension of territory in that direction; 
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hence Chili is limited to that narrow 
strip of land lying between 18° and 56° 
S. and between the Cordilleras and the 
Pacific Ocean, in no place wider than 
two hundred miles, and in some places 
only forty miles. It embraces every 
variety of climate, from the torrid heat 
of the northern deserts, where rain never 
falls, to the almost perpetual rain, snow 
and cold of the islands in the Straits of 
Magellan. Leaving the coast, one can in 
twenty-four hours pass from summer heat 
to perpetual snow ; through rich, luxurious 
valleys, where every fruit known to the 
temperate zone and every grain needful 
for the sustenance of man grows in great 
profusion, to the dry, barren upland and 
the primitive rock of the mountain peak. 

Chili is traversed by two ranges of 
mountains besides the Cordilleras or 
Andes on the East.! It has numerous 
rivers, shallow and not navigable for any 
but the smallest kind of craft. In the 
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dry season many of these rivers have 
hardly enough water in them to define 
their limits; again, when the melting 
snows come down from the mountain 
sides, they become raging torrents, often- 

1This term Cordillera is applied to the range of moun- 
tains which most of the geographies call the Andes. In 


Chili there are the greater and the lesser Cordilleras, and 
the term Andes is nearly unknown. 


times unmanageable. The country has 
several lakes, but they are generally shal- 
low, and many of them filled with brack- 
ish water. Both streams and lakes, how- 
ever, are well stocked with edible fish. 
Of its twenty-six hundred miles of 
length, from the Province of ‘Tacna to 
Cape Horn, fully half, — the northern, — is 
desert, devoid of vegetation and rarely 
moistened by a drop of rain. The 
southern half is wooded and capable of 
producing rich crops of grain; while the 
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central section, in the valleys, presents as 
fine an agricultural landscape as one can 
see the world over. 

The climate is the great boast ot the 
country ; but one has to confine oneself 
to a limited portion near the coast if he 
is to endorse the enthusiastic words of the 
natives. In the north it is certainly hot 
all the year round, and insufferably so in 
summer, Jying in the Southern hemis- 
phere, Chili’s seasons are the reverse of 
ours ; our winter becomes its summer and 
vice versa. I know of no hotter place in 
the world than Iquique in January. The 
southern winters are characterized by 
rains. In July, 1891, the winter I spent 
in Santiago, it rained without a let-up for 
fourteen days, and scarcely a day passed 
without some rain. Further south it rain 
even more ; but from October until Ma 
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it can be said that it never rains, — and I 
know of no more delightful climate any- 
where than Central Chili in March and 
April. The nights are always cool ; after 
the sun sets, a cold air creeps down from 
the mountain tops, that makes a blanket 
not only desirable but necessary. One of 
the beautiful sights of Santiago is the snow- 
covered Cordilleras. For ten months in 
the year this covering of pure white 
smooths out the rugged outlines of the 
mountain peaks and presents a refreshing 
spectacle to the dwellers in the valleys. 
Chili first became known to Europeans 
in the 16th century. Prior to the 
conquest of Peru by Pizarro, as early 
as the middle of the 15th century, 
the Inca chiefs had from time to time 
been incited to conquest in the south, 
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but had invariably been 
compelled to retire after a 
few years’ occupancy, owing 
to the indomitable spirit of 
the aborigines, the famous 
Araucanian Indians. These 
never gave the invaders a 
chance to enjoy their con- 
quest, but sent army after 
army to their discomfiture 
and oftentimes to their ut- 
ter annihilation. At the 
time of Pizarro, an Inca 
chief, the famous Atahu- 
alpa, dominated the coun- 
try. His hold was perhaps the strongest 
of any, and what might have been the 
result of his rule it is impossible to say. 
He was a wise ruler, and had advanced 
the standard of Inca civilization to the 
highest point, when the rapacious Spaniard 
appeared, and began his course of rapine 
and destruction. Not content with the 
conquest of Peru, Pizarro dispatched an 
expedition under Don Diego de Amalgro 
for the conquest of Chili. This was in 
1535-36. The invaders, however, met 
with such determined resistance from the 
Araucanians that they were compelled to 
retire to save their lives. This failure 
only made Pizarro the more ambitious to 
succeed. The opposition stirred his 
fiery temperament, while the reports 
which his lieutenants brought back of the 
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fertile valleys, the gold and silver and the 
delightful climate made him decide to 
lead an expedition in person. His per- 
sonal attention, however, was required 
elsewhere, and he sent the second expe- 
dition in charge of Pedro Valdivia. It 
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southern provinces are still in a savage 
state; but alcohol is proving a more 
subtle foe than the Spaniard, and it is 
safe to predict their entire disappearance 
as a race within a very few years. 

After the treaty of 1722, the country 
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was his intention to follow, but he was 
assassinated in 1541. Valdivia reached 
the Mapocho river and fortified himself 
on the famous hill of Santa Lucia, where 
Santiago now stands. A few years later 
he founded the town of Valdivia, in lat. 
40° S.; but his life was one continued 
battle with the natives, who seldom gave 
him the chance to reap a peaceful har- 
vest. He was finally obliged to retreat, 
and the history of the next 180 years was 
a repetition of the experiences of Amal- 
gro and Valdivia. Attempt after attempt 
was made by the Spaniard to conquer the 
country, but always without success. 
These expeditions, however, had a very 
important bearing on the Chilian natives 
of to-day, in giving them a mixed race 
of adventurous Spanish, cruel and un- 
scrupulous, and the indomitable Arau- 
canians, a race which for courage has no 
superior the world round. 

In 1722 the Araucanians finally con- 
sented to a treaty whereby the river Bio- 
Bio was agreed upon as a_ boundary. 
They preserve their identity to-day, and 
among some of the isolated parts of the 


north of the Bio-Bio was divided into 
thirteen provinces under the control of a 
governor appointed by the viceroy of 
Peru. This continued until 1810. The 
history of the Spanish rule in Chili was 
but a repetition of its history in Peru and 
Mexico, a systematic series of oppressions 
for the personal aggrandizement of the 
governor,— finally leading to a revolution 
in 1810, whereby the Spanish governor, 
Carrasco, was deposed, and a council of 
seven men, chosen by the native Chilians, 
was put in his place, with Count de la 
Conquista at its head. They still recog- 
nized the sovereignty of Spain, but in- 
stituted reforms that Spain could certainly 
not agree to, so that it was practically a 
revolution. In April of the following 
year a collision occurred between Spanish 
soldiers and the patriots, which resulted 
in a defeat of the soldiers and the throw- 
ing off of all semblance of allegiance to 
Spain. Spain was at that time entirely 
taken up with the invasion of the French, 
and could naturally spare no forces to 
assert herself in her provinces. As soon 
as she could turn her attention to Chili 
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again she attempted to resume her su- 
premacy. For seven years, during which 
time Chili was misruled by the Carrera 
family, brothers and sister, the scale rather 
turned against the Chilians, but they 
finally, with the aid of the Argentines, 
under command of Gen. San Martin, en- 
tirely overthrew .the Spaniards at the 
battle of Chacabuco, Feb. 12th, 1817. 
The Chilians then proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a governor, and made Don Ber- 
nardo O’Higgins supreme director. The 
Spaniards did not give up the struggle by 
any means, but gathered reinforce- 
ments and began their attacks 
anew, at first with success ; but the 
Chilian patriots rallied for a final 
effort, attacked and utterly routed 
the Spaniards on the plains of the 
river Maipo, April 5, 1818. They 
then turned their attention to the 
liberation of Peru, and for six 
years waged an incessant war 
against the Spanish domination. 
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unsettled period. The arbitrary charac- 
ter of the rulers and the rawness of self- 
government resulted in much confusion, 
and there were many changes in the 
office of chief magistrate ; but the out- 
come was a national constitution, which 
embodied many of the principles of our 
own constitution, but which was tainted 
with the dictatorial ideas of the time. 
This constitution was revised by a con- 
vention called by Gen. Prieto, and result- 
ed in the constitution of 1833, the corner- 
stone of the Chilian nation of to-day. 
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In this series of wars they were greatly 
assisted by Lord Cochrane, a Scotchman, 
who first recognized the value of the su- 
premacy of the sea as an element in 
Chili’s greatness. In recognition of this 
great factor, Chili named one of her first 
ironclads the A/miranto Cochrane, and 
his precepts have since been followed .in 
all the wars on ‘the west coast of South 
America. 

Gen. O’Higgins held the office of su- 
preme director until 1823, when he was 
obliged to resign, owing to a popular 
tumult. He was succeeded by Gen. 
Freire. From 1823 to 1828 was a very 








Chamber of Deputies. 


In 1851 there was an in- 
surrection led by a Gen. 
Urriola; but the main issue 
of the time was the rival can- 
didacy of José Maria de la 
Cruz and Manuel Montt, 
which resulted in the election 
of the latter. Montt was 
Chili’s greatest president. He 
served from 1851 to 1861, and 
was succeeded by José Joaquin 
Perez, who served ten years, succeeded by 
Feccrigo Errazuriz in 1871, he by Pinto 
in 1876, he in turn by Santa Maria, he in 
1885 by José Manuel Balmaceda, and he 
in 1890 by Admiral Jorje Montt. 

The government of Chili is vested in a 
president and a national congress. The 
president is chosen by electors, elected 
by the people of the provinces, in the 
proportion of three electors for each 
member of the lower house, or House of 
Deputies, as it is called. His term is 
for five years, his salary $18,000, and 
he is not now eligible to immediate 
re-election. 
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The Congress is composed of 
two houses,—a Senate and a House 
of Deputies. The senators are 
chosen by the provinces for a term 
of six years. ‘Their proportion to 
the deputies is one tothree. The 
deputies are elected by the de- 
partments in the proportion of one 
deputy for every 30,000 in- 
habitants, or fraction greater 
than 15,000. 

That the terms province 
and department may be in- 
telligible, I will explain that 
the republic is now divided 
into 23 provinces, 
subdivided into 75 
departments. There 
is besides one terri- 
tory, that of Magel- 
lanes. The depart- 
ments and territory 
are further sub- 
divided into 855 
subdelegations and 
3068 districts. Each province is govern. 
ed by a governor or intendente appointed 
by the president ; each department by a 
governor, also appointed by the president. 
The local administration of the depart- 
ment is vested in a council of citizens 
residing therein and elected by the people 
for a period of three years. 

The Chamber of Deputies alone can 
impeach higher officers before the State. 
This body also originates all money bills 
and the supplies for the army and navy. 
The Senate alone has the power 
to pronounce judgment on any 
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be prolonged fifty days by the 
president. The day before ad- 
journing the Senate elects a Con- 
servative Committee, as it is called, 
of seven members, who act during 
the vacation. 
The president is assisted by a 
council of state consisting of 
eleven members, a judge of 
one of the higher courts, an 
ecclesiastical dignitary, a gen- 
eral or admiral, a chief of the 
finance administration and one 
ex-minister, all ap- 
pointed by himself, 
together with six 
others, three of whom 
are chosen by the 
Senate and three by 
the Deputies. In 
addition there is a 
cabinet of six mem- 
bers chosen by the 
president, who pre- 
side over depart- 
ments of interior, foreign affairs, worship 
and colonization, finance, army and navy, 
and industry and public works. The 
Judicial Department is divided into a 
supreme court, which has jurisdiction over 
the whole republic, and five lower courts 
of appeal. In the capital of each depart- 


ment there is a judge of letters, assisted 
by a promoter fiscal, and there are further 
judges for each subdelegation and district, 
corresponding to justices of the peace. 
In fact, the whole machinery of Chilian 





public functionary impeached by 
the Deputies. It confirms the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries and has 
the veto power to a certain ex- 
tent. Laws can originate in 
either body, but must pass both, 
receive the sanction of the pre- 
sident and be approved and pro- 
mulgated by the minister of the 
department to 
which it be- 
longs. Con- 
gress sits dur- 
ing the three 
winter mon- 


ths, but can Harbor of Iquique. 
? 
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government is so much like our own, that 
it commands our attention at once, and 
the student is interested to learn wherein 
it differs, and whether the departure is to 
their or our advantage. The country has 


just passed through a fierce civil war, 
waged by the enemies and the defenders 
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a party within the party. So well are 
these ramifications defined, that it can be 
said that there are in reality six political 
parties which seldom agree on any one 
topic, not even when the issue can be 
defined by the principles of the two large 
divjsions. The parties of the right wing 

are the Clericos, or ultra Conserva- 








tives, the Nacionales and the Conser- 
vatives proper. ‘The Conservatives 
constitute the church element of the 
country. Every woman is a Conser- 
vative, and a most potent factor the 
women are. ‘The confessional be- 
comes a primary, and penances are 
underground railways for the further- 
ance of political ends. ‘Throttle the 
confessional and keep the women at 
home, and the Conservative party 
would die. 

The other wing comprises Montt- 
Varistas,—-a party surviving the re- 
volution of 1851, which resulted in 
the seating of President Manuel Montt, 
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of the constitution ; so that in that respect 
we are alike. The great difference be- 
tween the two contitutional systems con- 
sists in the fact that Chili aims to elect 
and govern her congress on the plan of 
the English parliament. Young lawyers of 
Santiago decide to stand for certain remote 
departments, do stand, and are perhaps 
elected without ever having seen their con- 
stituencies. The cabinet ministers vote 
and take part in the debates ; and in short, 
the tendency is to centralize the power 
of the country about the seat of govern- 
ment. Elections are of the most farcical 
character. ‘There are voting qualifica- 
tions, to be sure, but the party in power 
so manipulates the patronage of office 
that it takes almost a revolution to 
dislodge it. The peons or laborers 
on the haciendas are entirely ignorant 

of the issue, and follow the lead of 
their master, or give their votes to the 
one who offers them the biggest glass 

of chicha. 

There are two political parties in 
Chili, the Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive. Each party, however, has its 
extremists, who may be said to form 


— the Liberals proper, and the Radi- 
cals. As I have said, these cliques 
rarely agree. Politics is an excit- 
ing profession with the Chilian, and it is 
a strong testimony to the stability of 
Chilian institutions that they manage 
to avoid revolutions as they do. Let 
almost any session of the National Con- 
gress, with its bitter fights, be transferred 
to any other of the South American re- 
publics, and a revolution would be on 
before another sunset. Severe as the 
personal denunciations become, there is 
always a dignity about this Chilian Con- 
gress which stamps it as a superior legis- 
lative body, worthy of the greatest res- 
pect. 

The crisis which precipitated the revo- 
lution of 1891, was of far less serious a 
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nature than the famous Tilden-Hayes 
controversy in 1877. It should more 
properly be called a coalition of the Lib- 
erals and Conservatives, a temporary 
mixing of oil and water, for the purpose 
of crushing Balmaceda, himself a Lib- 
eral. It was wonderfully successful ; but 
the first political issue that came up after 
the restoration of the victorious party to 
power divided the parties even more 
widely than they had been divided be- 
fore. The Conservatives strove hard to 
secure the presidency and a majority in 
congress. ‘They failed in both. Admi- 
ral Jorje Montt, 
the commander- 
in- chief of the 
navy and the di- 
rector of the suc- 
cessful revolution, 
was rewarded by 
the country with 
the presidency, 
and the Liberals 
secured a large 
majority in both 
houses. President 
Montt began ina 
manly, concilia- 
tory way to soothe 
the party differ- 
ences by taking 
prominent Con- 
servatives into the council of state and 
even into his cabinet, when there was 
no more reason for his doing so than 
there would be for Mr. Harrison to ask 
the managers of Mr. Cleveland’s cam- 
paign into his cabinet should he be re- 
elected. But the Conservatives were not 
to be satisfied. When it came to the 
appointment of Supreme Court judges,— 
positions held for life,— and of men to the 
management of the state railways, which 
are most potent factors in the elections, 
the weaker party demanded equal repre- 
sentation with their stronger opponents. 
Their requests were neither reasonable 
nor possible to be granted, and the result 
has been that there have already been 
four crises, and it is likely that before 
absolute tranquility is assured to Chili, it 
will be necessary to throttle the Church 
in all matters secular. The Church of 
Rome, as administered in South American 
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countries, is a menace to republican in- 
stitutions, and Chili owes her advanced 
position to-day to the Liberal party, 
which has always been in favor of separ- 
ating Church and State and of abolishing 
property qualifications for suffrage. Un- 
der its rule public schools and libraries 
have been opened, normal and agricul- 
tural schools established, improved meth- 
ods of education adopted, religious in- 
struction made not obligatory, Protestant 
worshippers allowed to worship in build- 
ings belonging to private individuals, civil 
marriages legalized, and burials other 
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than Catholic permitted in the cemete- 
ries. 

It is not only on these lines that Chili 
has made progress within the last quarter 
of a century. Docks and breakwaters 
have been built; a tremendous mole, 
redeeming the entire water front of Val- 
paraiso, has been projected and nearly 
completed ; new mines have been op- 
ened, new vineyards planted, and manu- 
factures attempted. What is the most 
significant of all, railroads have been 
built in all directions. These perhaps 
more than any other thing have increased 
the wealth and power of Chili. There 
are now in actual operation throughout 
the republic some eighteen hundred miles 
of railway, with seven hundred more in 
process of construction. These railroads, 
excepting the system from Valparaiso 
through Santiago to Talcahuano, which 
is operated by the State, are mostly from 
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the more important seaports directly back 
into the interior, and serve to bring the 
products of the mines and fields to the 
coast and thence by steamer to market. 
There are no railways parallel to the 
coast, and vast, impassable deserts inter- 
vene between the seaports. Eventually 
it is intended to join all the systems of 
Chili, — her share in the grandest achieve- 
ment of the age, the Inter-Continental 
Railway ; but until this is done, all com- 
munication must be by sea,—and the 
command of the sea is the military ne- 
cessity of the country. 

Beginning in the north—there is a 
railroad from Arica to Tacna, one from 
Pisagua through the nitrate region to 
Iquique,—this system is known as the 
Nitrate Railways, and is largely owned by 
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Col. North, the nitrate king, and the cor- 
porations in which he has interests; a 
short line from Patillos to Salitreras du 
Sud ; and another from Mejillones to the 
mineral region of Cerro Gordo. A very 
important railway runs from Autofogasta 
through Caracoles and Calama to the 
Bolivian frontier, thence to Ascotan and 
Uyuni, where a branch runs to the fa- 
mous mine of Huanchaca in south west- 
ern Bolivia. From Uyuni, the same sys- 
tem has extended a line north, past Lake 
Poopo, that is by this time completed to 
Onoro ; thence it will proceed to La Paz, 
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and eventually join at Puno with the Are- 
quipa, Puno and Cuzco R. R., and thus 
form a most important part of the chain 
of South American railroads. 

Although the distance from Uyuni to 
Antofogasta is only about two hundred 
and fifty miles, — a night’s ride with us,— 
the schedule time for the passenger trains, 
which run three times a week in those days, 
is about sixty hours, as I found to my sor 
row. Leaving Uyuni Tuesday morning, | 
did not reach Antofogasta until Thursday 
night. The first day’s run was completed 
at Ascotan. In this neighborhood are lo- 
cated the borax lakes, bodies of greenish- 
blue water, collected among the sterile 
hills, whose surface was encrusted with 
almost pure borax, of the appearance and 
about the consistency of the heavy snow 
on our lakes when the first spring thaws 
come. The tracks of animals could be 
plainly seen, and the crust is said to be 
strong enough in places to bear the weight 
of aman. The next night was spent at 
Calama. Immense quantities of caliche, 
the nitrate ore as it might be called, is, 
however, hauled over this line to the re- 
fineries at Antofogasta; and when the 
huge smelting and stamp mills of the 
Huanchaca Mining Company are com- 
pleted (and it is likely that they are com- 
pleted at this writing), this road will haul 
thousands of tons of silver ore annually 
from the Huanchaca Mine at Pulocayo. 

The next road that one meets on his 
way southward is that from Taltal to 
Cachiyuyal. The next is the important 


B road from Caldera to the city of Copiapo, 


and thence to the northeast and south. 
It may be well to introduce in this 
connection the name of a most distin- 
guished American who built this road, 
who gave the start to what is now one of 
the most powerful corporations in the 
world, the Pacific Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, who built the first railway from Val- 
paraiso to Santiago, and who constructed 
the first telegraph line and the first gas 
and water works in South America, — 
William Wheelwright. Born at Newbury- 
port in 1798, he early in life engaged in 
trading and passenger traffic on the west 
coast of South America, and in 1829 had 
established a line of sailing passenger 
vessels from Valparaiso to Cobija. In 
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1835 he planned a line of steamers for 
this trade, being one of the first capital- 
ists to grasp the future of the marine en- 
gine. This resulted in 1838 in the es- 
tablishment of the Pacific Steam Nav- 


igation Line, a line which to-day owns 


probably a hundred steamers, whose 
earnings have been fabulous, and whose 
power and position are almost unassaila- 
ble. It is gratifying to know that an 
American conceived this grand plan, but 
lamentable to think that he failed to secure 
the confidence of enough American cap- 
ital to hand it and its wealth down to its 
rightful owners, the American people. 
Wheelwright died in 1873, and is buried 
at Newburyport. His memory is hon- 
ored by the Chilians, who have erected a 
monument to him at Valparaiso. 

The next railroad runs from Carrizal 
Bazo to Carrizal Alto and thence to Los 
Zapos. From Huasco there is a line a 
short distance into the interior; from 
Coquimbo through Serena to Vicuiia ; 
and from Serena through Guayacan to 
Ovalle,and thence to Tongoi. This brings 
us to Valparaiso, from whence starts the 
splendid railroad to Santiago and thence 
south to Talcuahuano. This road is on 
a broader scale than any of the others. 
It is solidly built, in many places stone 
ballasted, with well constructed culverts 
and tunnels and with grand bridges, but 


like all roads through the mountains full 
of curves. The train service, both pas: 
senger and freight, local and express, is 
excellent. On all the other roads the 
cars are small and dingy, the locomotives 
in bad repair, the road bed atrocious ; 
but here, under the control of the State, 
more attention is paid to comfort. The 
cars are a compromise between the Eng- 
lish compartment and the American 
street railway car for local trains, while on 
the expresses they are mostly of English 
pattern. A most excellent Pullman ser- 
vice is provided by an American, a New 
England man, Col. John A. Spooner, one 
of whose cars, modelled after the Pull- 
man chair car, is attached to each express 
train daily from Valparaiso to Santiago 
and from Santiago south. They rarely 
have empty seats, and are a vast improve- 
ment over the short, jumpy English 
coaches. The freight cars on all the 
roads are mostly on the pattern of the 
English goods van. The locomotives on 
the smaller roads are American, while on 
the Valparaiso-Talcuahuano route they 
are a combination of the stiff English 
frame with the American firebox and 
cylinder arrangement, — fine, noble-look- 
ing machines, but too stiff and heavy for 
the curves and the traffic. 

Railroad matters are always of interest 
toaChilian. He is built onthe American 
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plan in that respect. The railroad ap- 
peals to his notion of progress fully as 
much as schools and colleges. There 
are many skilful native engineers in 
Chili, but their systems to-day are the 
results of American and English, more 
especially English, foreman training. As 
good as each of these may be in its own 
way, it is a pity that Chili has not ac- 
cepted either one system or the other for 
each separate railroad, the compromises 
certainly never showing the superiority 
of either one and often emphasizing the 
danger of both. It comes as natural to a 
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position to them, and attempted to throt- 
tle some of their extortions. They fought 
nobly, but the profits of forty years easily 
sufficed to crush this rival, and the result 
was a compromise by which rates were 
lowered and traffic was equally divided. 
These rates are still too high, but better 
than before ; while both companies carry 
all their holds will permit. 

The ports of Chili, excepting Co- 
quimbo and Talcahuano are all open 
roadsteads. Valparaiso, the largest sea- 
port, is open to the southward, and often 
has its shipping swamped at its moorings 

or piled up on the 
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Chilian to count on a railroad for transpor- 
tation for his produce as it does for a 
Bolivian Indian to look to a mule. The 
Chilian is modern ; the Bolivian is ancient. 

The future of Chili is largely bound up 
in its railways. When the projected roads 
from Iquique to Bolivia, from Santiago to 
San Antonio, and from Talca to Carranza 
are completed, the system of roads run- 
ning back from the coast will be finished, 
but the future of Chili is largely depend- 
ent upon a line parallel to the coast. I 
mean its own future in itself, not referring 
to the system as a link in the great chain 
that leads to New York. 

Communication now from port to port 
is entirely by steamship. This is slow, 
cumbersome and expensive. Seeing the 
enormous business of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Line, the Chilians built a 
magnificent line of boats to run in op- 


rocks under the fierce 
wintry gales called 
Northers. In all of 
the ports the surf rolls 
tremendously ; all car- 
goes have to be hoist- 
ed out into lighters 
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and then on to the piers, and often- 
times it is impossible either to discharge 
or receive owing to the violent motion of 
the ships. All this trouble, with the ex- 
penses both of frequent handling of the 
cargo, the maintenance of large lighters 
and their crews, the repairs of wharves, 
etc., not to speak of the frequent delays, 
will all be avoided when a train leaves 
Valparaiso with its loading of freight and 
passengers, say for New York by way of 
Coquimbo, Carrizal, Caldera, Iquique, 
Pisagua, etc. 

There is another railroad that will be 
world-famous when completed, — the 
Transandino to Buenos Ayres. Leaving 


Valparaiso, one changes at a station called 
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Lilai-Llai for Los Andes. f& 
Here begin the narrow-gauge 
Clark’s Transandino Rail- 
way, which, when the tunnel 
through the Cordilleras is 
completed, will connect Val- 
paraiso with Mendoza in the 
Argentine Republic and 
thence with Buenos Ayres. 
From Los Andes to Juncal, 
where the tunnel begins, is 
thirty-one miles. In that 
distance the road ascends 
from an altitude of 2,700 
feet (Los Andes) to one of 
7,320 feet above the level 
of the sea (Juncal). In the 
next ten miles the road 
pierces the mountain and comes out 
3,000 feet above its entrance. Not oniy 
has this enormous grade of 3,000 vertical 
feet in 52,800 horizontal feet to be over- 
come, but the top of the tunnel must be 
kept within 2,600 feet of the surface of 
the mountain, in order that the workmen 
may not be overcome by the subterranean 
heat. The result is that the tunnel makes 
a spiral within the mountain, crossing it- 
self and coming out at Las Cuevas at an 
altitude of 10,375 feet, while the moun- 
tain top, El Cumbre, towers 2,300 feet 
above it. Its length in all is 13.5 miles. 
It is attacked from four different shafts, 
making eight points of attack in all. 





When I visited it, but little work was be- 
ing done, owing to lack of funds, but it 
is expected to finish it within five years, 
and then one can journey by rail to 
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Pass of Uspallata. 


Buenos Ayres. From Las Cuevas, alti- 
tude 10,375 feet above the sea, the road 
descends in eight miles some 1,760 feet 
to Puente del Inca, thence to Puerta de 
las Vacas, ten miles, 1,000 feet lower, and 
thence by gradual descent to Uspallata, 
and thence to Mendoza and across the 
Pampa to Buenos Ayres. The road stands 
completed to-day to Punta de las Vacas 
in the Argentine, and from Los Andes to 
a place called Salto del Soldado, sixteen 
miles, leaving forty-three miles to be 
completed, thirteen and a half miles of 
which is tunnel and of so severe a grade 
as to necessitate the use of rack and pin- 
ion. Some of the tunnel is completed, 
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but much remains to be done. The 
Chilians will build it beyond a doubt, but 
their unfortunate revolution has handi- 
capped them, and we cannot expect to 
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hear of its completion as soon as we 
otherwise might. 

Chili has in all some 12,000 miles of 
telegraph, 7,000 miles of which belong to 
the State. There are besides two cable 
companies, the West Coast and the Cen- 
tral & South American Cable Company. 
The former gives service to most of the 
coast ports, while the latter touches at 
Iquique, Callao, Guayaquil and thence 
extends via Galveston to New York. 
Chartered under American laws, presided 
over by a president who calls himself an 
American, eager and ready to rush to the 
American minister for protection, it is 
managed at all its head offices in South 
America by Englishmen, and all its opera- 
tors are Englishmen. There is a very 
efficient telephone service, owned and 
operated by an English company. 

Chili is rich in both mineral and agri- 
cultural products. The northern prov- 
inces contain untold wealth in mines of 
gold, silver and copper, besides man- 
ganese, iron, antimony, bismuth and 
sulphur. Coal abounds in inexhaustible 
beds in the south, that is found to answer 
for steam and domestic purposes, though 
not good for smelting purposes. It is in 
copper and silver that Chili stands pre- 
eminent. The province of Atacama is 
especially rich in these metals ; the crop- 
pings which render it famous are 
from the same formation which extends 
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throughout Northwestern Bolivia and 
along the shores of Lake Titicaca. Most 
of the copper is sent to England and 


France ; the annual value of the exports 
is fully five millions of dollars. Prior to 
the days of Calumet and Hecla and ex- 
treme protection, much copper was sent 
to the United States, but now there is 
none. 

Silver was discovered in 1832 by a 
shepherd, Juan Godoy, and has been 
mined to the extent of fully one hundred 
millions of dollars. The village of Juan 
Godoy, named in memory of the dis- 
coverer, is situated on the Charnarcillo 
Hills, 51 miles south-east of Copiapo. 

The mineral which is to-day the source 
of the greatest revenue to Chili is the 
nitrate of soda or cubic nitrate, found 
in the provinces of Tarapaca, Antofo- 
gasta and parts of Atacama. It was the 
presence of this mineral and its increas- 
ing value as a fertilizer that brought about 
the fatal war between Chili on the one 
side and Peru and Bolivia on the other 
in 1879-81. 

' By the treaty of 1866 between Bolivia 
and Chili, when at war with Spain, the 
northern boundary of Chili was set at 
24° south latitude, which parallel is 
just below Antofogasta and takes in about 
half of the province of thatname. This 

1 This account i in booed on the report of Lieutenant T. B. 


M. Mason, U. S. Navy, published by the Naval Intelli- 
gence Bureau, Washington, D.C, 
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treaty further stipulated that Chilian citi- 
zens already land-owners between the 
parallels of 23° and 24° should be allowed 
to mine and export the valuable product 
without tax or hindrance from the govern- 
ment of Bolivia. To facilitate the exe- 
cution of this argument, Chili was al- 
lowed to have a representative in the 
custom house at Antofogasta. In 1878, 
Bolivia levied a tax of ten cents per hun- 
dred pounds, and when remonstrated with 
for this breach of treaty stipulation, not 
only refused to remit the tax but declared 
it retroactive, and further decreed that 
if the taxes were not paid before the 
:4th of February, 1879, the nitrates in 
the hands of the exporters would be 
seized and sold at auction. Chili’s re- 


monstrance took the form of an occupa- 
tion of Antofogasta by a fleet under Rear 
Admiral Williams, which was equivalent to 
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went to Caracoles to protect the 
on the 23rd of March. There 
fight at Calama, which resulted in the 
Bolivians retiring from Atacama. Peru 
sent envoys to Ja Paz and Santiago. Chili 
demanded of Peru the reasons for her 
preparations for war, and that these pre- 
parations should cease. Not being satis- 
fied with the answer, Chili, on the znd 
of April, formally declared war, and at 
the same time asserted that she knew of 
a secret treaty of Feb. 6, 1873, between 
Peru and Bolivia. 

Such is the most generous accounting 
for a war which is generally regarded as 
having been uncalled for and unjust on 
the part of Chili, and waged on these 
pretexts merely for the purpose of ac- 
quiring the rich provinces of Antofogasta, 
or Atacama, as it was called then, Tara- 
paca and Tacna. Looking to the result 
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a declaration of war with Bolivia. On the 
24th of January, 500 Chilian regulars were 
landed at Antofogasta. Col. Sotomayor 


only, we see the almost complete annihil- 
ation of Peru, compelling her to mortgage 
her riches for a century to a syndicate of 
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In a Chilian Vineyard. 


Englishmen who had purchased her 
bonds, the relegation of Bolivia to an in- 
terior state, without a seaport, and the 
acquisition of the millions of pounds 
sterling of rich nitrates that has develop- 
ed into the principal industry of the re- 
public, —an item of some ten millions 
of dollars a year export, a source of 
large revenue, and an industry giving 
profitable employment to a large and tur- 
bulent element of Chilian society. The 
production of the nitrate from the deserts 
of Tampaca to the finished article as a 
fertilizer, is most interesting, but it cannot 
be gone into in the limits of this article. 
The matter is conspicuous in the history 
of a country, as having been the cause of 
a war of conquest and the main occasion 
of a revolution. 

The total exports of Chili in 1889 
anountw. .. some sixty-five millions of 
do!lars, of which sixty millions were min- 
eral products. 

The agricultural products are also enor- 
mous. ‘Twenty-one million bushels of 
wheat are produced yearly, and twenty- 
four million gallons of wine. The wheat 
is fine in appearance, with long stalk and 
large grain, and makes good flour, but, 
like the grain of the Argentine, it lacks 
something to make it keep in warm 
weather. Still, Chilian flour commands a 
high price on all the west coast. 

Chilian wine has one great fault; it is 


too rich, and it does not pay to dilute it 
for home consumption. There are many 
varieties that will compare favorably with 
the best of French wines, many that are 
of the same order as and richer than our 
California wines. The vineyards are 
kept according to the most approved 
methods, and are models of thrift and 
neatness. In the valleys back of Huasco 
a fine grape is grown that makes a luscious 
raisin. Figs abound also. 

The horses, cattle and sheep of Chili 
are of the very best. No money was 
spared by the rich hacienda owners to 
import the finest bred animals of each 
species, and the result has been a magni- 
ficent breed of working, carriage and 
road animals, cattle for beef and dairy 
purposes, and sheep. 

The army heretofore has consisted of 
some 6,000 regulars and a national guard 
of 50,000. The late civil war led to the 
enrolment of probably 15,000 men on 
the Constitutionalist side and fully 40,000 
on the side of Balmaceda. Of these, 
the Constitutionalists were largely taken 
from among the miners of Tarapaca, a 
soldiery which proved to be fierce fight- 
ers, though inclined to be turbulent and 
insubordinate. These were quickly dis- 
banded and returned to the North after 
the establishment of the Junta in Santia- 
go, but there are probably 10,000 men 
wearing the uniform of the regular army 
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of Chili to-day,— divided into artillery, 
cavalry and infantry. There is no deny- 
ing that they are a fine-looking body of 
men, brown and brawny. The infantry 
march with a quick, nervous step and 
effective swing. The cavalry ride like 
cow-boys, the horses being admirably 
trained to the bugle. ‘The artillery, both 
field and mountain, with Krupp guns and 
bright leather harness and rope traces for 
the mules, has a saucy look; and each 
branch goes into drill with true martial 
vigor. A finer appearing body of officers 
than that of the Chilian army it would be 
hard to find. With few exceptions they 
come entirely from the richer classes, and 
their education is often completed in 
foreign schools. They have made a fine 
record in the two wars. 

The effective Chilian navy consists of 
one central battery ironclad, the A/mi- 
rante Cochrane, 3,500 tons; the famous 
iron turret ship Huvascar of 1,800 tons, 
captured from the Peruvians; an unpro- 
tected cruiser, the Esmeralda, 3,000 tons ; 
two smaller cruisers, the Presidente Pinto 
and Presidente Errazuriz, each 2,080 
tons; two torpedo catchers, the A/mi- 
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and others are in view. In both ships 
and personnel, the Chilian navy is by far 
the most efficient navy in South America. 
It played the leading part in the recent 
revolution, and it is the most popular as 
well as, — while present conditions last, — 
the most necessary branch of the public 
service. 

Chili has a foreign debt of about fifty 
millions of dollars, contracted principally 
for the construction of railroads. Her 
bonds stand high and were little impaired 
by the civil war. The revenues of the 
country are derived mainly from customs, 
import and export. The country has 
many able financiers, men who have ac- 
cumulated huge fortunes in private life, 
and these lend their services to the coun- 
try. 

In educational matters Chili is far in 
advance of her sister republics. As 
compared with the systems in our own 
country, the Chilian system is still crude, 
but this is not so much the fault of the 
system or the government as of the 
priests, who rarely permit higher educa- 
tion among the men, — never among the 
women. There are over one thousand 
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rante Lynch and Almirante Condell, each 
750 tons; three wooden and composite 
cruisers, the O’ Higgins, Magellanes and 
Adias, the latter fitted as a transport ; 
several smaller gun vessels, eleven tor- 
pedo boats of go tons each, and one de- 


spatch boat. There is in process of con- 
struction in Europe one steel armored 
cruiser, of 6,900 tons, the Arturo Prat, 


schools, a normal school, institutions for 
the deaf and dumb, lyceums and colleges. 
There are fine public libraries in the 
larger cities, and a national library of 
70,000 printed and 25,000 manuscript 
volumes. ‘There are museums of natural 
science, an academy of fine arts, conser- 
vatories of music, botanical gardens, 
agricultural colleges, — in short, all the 
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paraphernalia of advanced education, 
but all lying in the shadow of a big- 
oted priesthood. The power of this is 
much less in Chili than in most other 
Roman Catholic countries, but it is still 
enough to make the education of the 
masses extremely superficial, whereas it 
is the wish and endeavor of the govern- 
ment to make it of the highest order. 

Newspapers, both morning and even- 
ing, are published in the large cities, and 
enjoy a good circulation. There are sci- 
entific and literary reviews. Reading 
rooms and clubs have all the foreign pa- 
pers, and the better classes are careful 
students of the foreign press. 

But one inference can be drawn from 
what has here been said, —that Chili is far 





in advance of the popular idea of a South 
American republic ; that she closely re- 
sembles our own great republic in insti- 
tutions and ideas of progress; that her 
soil is rich, her mountains full of ores, 
her deserts containing limitless wealth in 
nitrates and borax ; that her government 
is stable, her people law-abiding and 
obedient to their constitution; that her 
past commands admiration, and that her 
future is worthy of careful study. In 
spite of all this, I reassert what I have 
asserted elsewhere, that Chili offers to us 
the fewest commercial attractions of any 
of the South American countries. This 
is true because foreign trade to be suc- 
cessful must be reciprocal. ‘There must 
be a take as well as a give; and so far as 
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Chili is concerned there are difficulties 
in the way of both. She has nothing to 
give that we want. Her principal ex- 
ports are hides, wool and nitrate of soda. 
Of the first we had so little need, or 
could get them so much cheaper else- 
where, that in 1890 we only imported 
about $7,000 worth ; of wool, only $180,- 
ooo worth. Nitrate of soda, it is true, 
we cannot get elsewhere, and we imported 
$2,750,000 worth of it in 1890, but it 
had a limited use and was by no means 
an absolute necessity. 

Chili has little or nothing to give. 
Her richest treasures, —silver, copper, 
and wine, —we are already blessed with ; 
therefore, so far as trade is concerned, 
we have only to ascertain what we can 
give her. 

Chili’s principal imports in the last few 
years have been agricultural implements 
and carriages, iron and steel, and cotton 
and woollen goods. There are many 
smaller items,— fancy articles, gunpowder, 
india rubber, etc., but their total amount- 
ed only to about $50,000 for the year. 
In agricultural implements we enjoy a 
monopoly, for the simple reason that 
there are none to be gotten elsewhere 
that can compare with ours in efficiency, 
especially for the requirements of Chili’s 
soil. In 1888 we sent to Chili $130,000 
worth of carriages and carts, against 
$20,000 worth of carriages sent from 
England; but of cotton goods we only 
sent $613,000 worth, against $4,500,000 
from England ; of iron and steel manu- 
factures $500,000 worth, against $2,000,- 
ooo worth from England and $500,000 
from the Continent; of woollen goods 
about $3,000 worth, against $1,200,000 
worth from England and $400,000 from 
the Continent. 

Thus we see that even in the matter of 
giving we are much behind England and 
the Continent. It might come about that 
trade with Chili could be established on 
the one principle of giving; we do not 
have to look for an example of a nation 
that takes comparatively nothing and 
gives almost everywhere. But there 
are other difficulties in the way that an- 
tagonize successful trade. 

First, geographical situation. Chili lies 
at the most remote point of South Amer- 
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ica, almost as near by actual miles to the 
European market as to ours. 

Second, there are already lines of 
steamers from England and Germany en- 
joying the results of years of enormous 
profits and further substantial aid in the 
way of subsidies from the Chilian govern- 
ment. On our side we have to suffer 
from monopoly rates, the expense of 
handling on the Isthmus, and the dis- 
criminations of an English line of steam- 
ers on the Pacific side. 

Third, the existence of a most un- 
friendly spirit toward North Americans 
by all the foreign residents of Chili. 
This is a more serious difficulty than 
might at first be supposed. Chilian 
commercial society to-day is largely 
descended from English adventurers and 
so-called Americans, who have forfeited 
or renounced their nationality. Many 
families bearing English and American 
names speak the Chilian language only, 
and the Americans seldom speak of their 
descent except to deprecate it. Some 
of these Americans occupy prominent 
positions, especially on the press, but 
the majority are small traders or second- 
rate professional men, — good Americans 
when coal is to be sold to an American 
man of war or a dinner is to be eaten on 
board, but slapping their breasts and call- 
ing themselves Chz/enos / when on shore. 
The native-born Chilian, the gentleman, 
the scholar, is an ardent admirer of the 
United States. Such would gladly wel- 
come our produce of all kinds; they in- 
sist upon the use of our agricultural 
machinery; but in all other things the 
influence of the English trader and the 
un-americanism of the Americans com- 
bine with the remoteness of the country 
to keep our goods out. 

Fourth, the absence of a bank that will 
accept Chilian credits. In England, 
France, or Germany, any reputable mer- 
chant receiving an order from a reputable 
merchant in Chili can go to a bank and 
draw money on his order and use it dur- 
ing the time of transit of his goods to 
Chili. With us no such convenience 
exists ; in fact, it is difficult to negotiate 
a simple draft on New York. American 
money suffers two discounts, — to be con- 
verted into English gold and then into 
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Chilian paper. There is little induce- 
ment to traffic under such restrictions. 

Lastly, the reason why there can be so 
little trade with Chili is ignorance or 
indifference on the part of our exporters. 
Various commissioners have visited the 
west coast of South America soliciting 
trade. In Equador they encounter pov- 
erty, — small dealers at the best, and these 
of questionable credit ; in Peru the same 
trouble, though there are American firms 
that do a large business ; but by the time 
the commissioners are ready to take the 
long, dreary voyage down the coast of 
Chili, they are wellnigh discouraged at 
the prospect. Every one wants from six 
to nine months’ credit; there are politi- 
cal clouds, perhaps, in the sky; and 
when the first ports of Chili are reached 
and strong financial houses are met with, 
one encounters the dominating power of 
the English trader and English money ; 
and it is no wonder that some turn about 
at Iquique, and others at Antofogasta, 
and report Chili a useless field for effort. 
Few get to Valparaiso. Those who do, 
and who come with good backing, can do 
a fair business. There is plenty of busi- 
ness to be done; the country is growing 
more and more prosperous every year ; 
but until we can have direct communica- 
tion from New York, either va the Nica- 
ragua Canal, or San Francisco, or New 
Orleans and the Isthmus, can have an 
Inter-continental Bank, and can live down 
the antipathies which our own country- 
men engender, it is of no use to count 
Chili in the great family that look to the 
United States as one of their important 
proivders. 


NOTES. 
in Boston. 
1,.— CHURCH AND STATE IN CHILI. 

While the Chilian Constitution of 1833 recog- 
nizes the Roman Catholic Church as the established 
church, various amendments and judicial interpre- 
tations practically give all dissenters (Protestants) 
religious equality and freedom in everything not 
calling for legislative appropriation for support of 
public worship. In fact, the original provision of 
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the constitution has been interpreted with a 
liberal spirit, corresponding to the spirit of the 
age; and the Protestants in Chili hold a position 
quite analogous to that of Dissenters in Eng- 
land, while the Catholic Church in Chili is far 
less independent of the State than the Established 
Church of England. 
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In England, the Established Church holds 
landed property, collects parochial tithes, and is 
represented by its bishops in the House of Lords; 
the canon law is administered in ecclesiastical 
courts of limited jurisdiction; the wealth of the 
Church of England is great, and administered by 
the church authorities, while the salaries paid are 
uncontrolled by Parliament. 

In Chili, all church property belongs to the 
state; from its revenues Congress annually assigns 
what it deems proper for the support of public 
worship; salaries are in this manner apportioned 
by the Minister of Public Worship from the con- 
gressional appropriation, and may be suspended 
by the government. There are no bishops with 
seats in Congress, and the laws disqualify every 
ecclesiastic for professorship in the university or 
teacher’s position in the public schools. The 
canon law was abolished in Chili some ten years 
ago, and there is only one code of law for church- 
man and layman, It is a penal offence to read 
from a Chilian pulpit any proclamation, indul- 
gence, or (papal) bull emanating from or ordered 
by any foreign potentate or power, without the 
written consent of the governor of the province. 
No Church Indulgence is accepted for the violation 
of the law of the land. That law prohibits mar- 
riage within certain degrees of consanguinity — 
not even a special dispensation of the Pope would 
protect any participant, who married or performed 
the ceremony in violation of the law, from penal 
servitude. Any priest who, by excommunication, 
deprived a man of his social or civil rights, would 
be amenable to the law in spite of his cloth, and 
those aiding and abetting such act would be 
treated as accessories. 

Any persons not within the prohibited degrees 
of consanguinity can contract legal marriage, —a 
priest or a nun as well as any other. 

Marriage must be contracted before the civil 
authorities, before any religious ceremony is al- 
lowed, — penalty of disobedience is years of 
penal servitude. Parish priests are ex-officio par- 
ish registrars of marriages, and are obliged to be 
present at the civil marriage. Civil marriage is 
of full legal effect; fees nominal. 

All burials must be made in the public ceme- 
teries under municipal management, and it isa 
penal offense to attempt to restrict the full enjoy- 
ment of this right. 

No testamentary legacy to the church, or to in- 
stitutions controlled by the church, is valid against 
the legal heirs. 

No bishop can be appointed by the Pope; the 
President nominates the bishops, and the Pope 
can only confirm and ratify the President’s nom- 
inee. 

The foregoing facts show that the Catholic 
Church in Chili has no political power recognized 
by law; its political power can be estimated by 
the vote of the High Church (Ultramontane) 
party, which barely reaches 20 per cent. with 
candidates whose fersonal influence gives them 
universal respect. As to whatever influence may 
come from the confessional, it is too vague and 
indirect to have much weight in the public issue. 
But here it should be observed that while the con- 
fessional exists in Chili as in all other countrics 
where the Catholic faith is established, the ten- 
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dency of the Chilian laws has been to deprive it 
of all compulsory power. No penance nor punish- 
ment can be imposed; voluntary submission is 
the prime necessity; without it there is no effec- 
tual penance which can be enforced. Hence 
compulsion through the confessional may be as 
safely disregarded there as here. 


Il, COMPOSITION OF THE CHILIAN RACE,! 


Now comes the Race question. It is rather 
inconsistent with the facts to think of the Chilians 
as a mixed race, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
The Latin Americans are generally spoken of as 
of Mixed race —that is to say, of a mixture of 
races not yet consolidated into a type, —a mix- 
ture in which there is a conflict of races which 
can not, or have not been able to, harmonize into 
a homogeneous race,— where there is no one part 
sufficiently strong, energetic and civilized to con- 
trol the others and make itself the national type. 
Theoretically, every race is a mixed race, none 
more so than our own or the English; practically 
a race ceases to be a mixed race where the con- 
flict of races has ceased and a homogeneous peo- 
ple has been evolved with the central idea of an 
indivisible country and national spirit. 

In the United States we have 86 per cent. Cau- 
casian, 13 per cent. Negro, 1 per cent. Indian; in 
Chili there are 85 per cent. Caucasian, 12 per cent. 
Mixed Race (Indian and white), 3 per cent. In- 
Indian. There is no more reason to style the 
Chilians “a mixed race of adventurous Spaniards, 
cruel and unscrupulous,— and the indomitable 
Araucanians’’ (p. 99, Lieut. Harlow’s paper), 
than to describe our own people in similar terms. 
In truth, the Indian language is as entirely extinct 
in Chili (except among the 1 per cent. Indians in 
the Arauco) as in New England; the people 
have been Christians for over three centuries, and 
have known no language but the Spanish. For 
forty years previous to 1560 the War of the Con- 
quest continued; one hundred thousand Euro- 
peans perished, and a large part of the Indian 
population, in that war; then, both parties being 
exhausted, but unconquerable, peace was made 
between the Spanish and the Araucanians, on the 
basis of absolute non-intercourse. Whatever in- 
termixture — slight at the best — took place dur- 
ing the war, there has been none since. This 
intermixture has been diluted from time to time 
by the emigration from Gothic Spain, and a new 
race, strongly individual and national, has been 
formed in the past three centuries, which is as 
typical and homogeneous as our own or the Eng- 
lish race. This is the genesis of a new race — 
the Chilian. 

This new race 





the Chilian — is the only 


| Average proportion of each race in Latin America, 
Chili omitted: 
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Chili has a larger Caucasian population than Central 

America and Mexico combined, or Central America, Co- 

lombia, Equador, Peru and Bolivia, combined. 
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successful combination of the European with the 
Indian as yet evolved. The Gothic Spaniard, 
like the Anglo-Saxon, was an energetic off-shoot 
of the great Teutonic family in the 6th century; 
he conquered and absorbed the Iberio-Roman 
race of the temperate region of Spain during the 
same century which witnessed the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest of Roman Britain; the fundamental in- 
stitutions of the Gothic Spaniards and of the 
Anglo-Saxon are so nearly alike as to indicate 
their common origin; in like manner the Anglo- 
Saxon manorial system, called Town System in 
New England, is marvellously like the Hacienda 
System in modern Chili, — for Queen Isabella 
caused the laws and customs of her (Gothic) 
kingdom of Castile and Leon to be compiled for 
the use of Spanish America, which was always 
held as an appanage of Castile and Leon and not 
of the Spanish Monarchy. This compilation is 
known in history as the “ Law of the Indies”; 
under it the Pueblo system of Mexico and the 
Hacienda system of Chili were established. To- 
day, as for three centuries past, the Chilian Haci- 
enda is substantially the English Manor, with the 
customs and rights almost identical with those of 
the “Royal Manor of East Greenwich in the 
County of Kent,” as an appanage of which our 
Massachusetts Bay Company was, by the terms 
of Charles I. charter, to hold New England. The 
Hacienda System is to Chili what our Town Sys- 
tem is to New England —the fundamental idea 
of civil organization. In that system for over 
three centuries the new Chilian race has been 
fashioning its destiny, until the race evolution is 
complete, with unity of ideas and national charac- 
teristics as typical as those evolved by the consoli- 
dation of the Anglo-Saxon and Norman into the 
English people, or the Frank and Gaul into the 
French people. 

Bearing these points in mind, we can readily 
understand the significance of the name generally 
given to the Chilians— ‘the Yankees of the 
Pacific”; we can realize the causes which have 
made republican government a success in Chili, 
while in other countries of Spanish America it 
has generally been otherwise; why Chili has re- 
tained to this day her original constitution of 
1833—the oldest written constitution after our 
own; why the Chilian people rose as vigorously 
against the dictatorship of Balmaceda as the Eng- 
lish people against the arbitrary government of 
Charles I. and James II., as our own people 
against the arbitrary rule of George III. 

With these antecedents, we are prepared to un- 
derstand the reason why public education in 
Chili, from the kindergarten to the post-graduate 
departments of the University of Chili, is far in 
advance of any other country in Latin America; 
why the University of Chili includes students 
from all her sister republics. Whence it happens 
that Chili’s 3,000,000 inhabitants of to-day — as 
large a Caucasian population as the United States 
had in 1775 —represent the probable controlling 
factor in the destiny of the Southern Continent 
for the next century. 
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By Stoughton Cooley. 


>HE conviction is grad- 
ually dawning upon the 
minds of those who 
watch the trend of so- 
cial and political events, 
that our government is 
not what it should be. From time to time 
it is made more and more apparent that 
our governmental machinery is antiquated 
and out of repair, that the engineer is 
not overly honest, and the fireman is 
given to tippling. So long as no uncom- 
mon strain is put upon it, it may last in- 
definitely ; but as we live in an age of 
high speed, no one can foresee the results 
of possible breakdowns. 

When in 1776 the proclamation issued 
from the Colonies that all men were cre- 
ated equal, and a form of popular gov- 
ernment was presently set up, under a 
constitution which Mr. Gladstone has 
pronounced the most perfect instrument 
of its kind ever written, the government 
of the United States served as a model to 
the struggling patriots in all countries. 
And even down to a date as late, per- 
haps, as the close of the last generation, 
America continued to lead the countries 
of the world in the excellence of its 
political institutions. But for thirty or 
forty years this country has made com- 
paratively little progress in political devel- 
opment, while our foreign brethren have 
made such rapid strides towards popular 
government that we have been surpassed 
in some of the very points upon which 
we have so long prided ourselves. Doubt- 
less, taken all in all, it is true that ours is 
still the best government ; but if a combi- 
nation were to be made of the best feat- 
ures of the most highly developed foreign 
governments, it would far excel ours. 

The adoption of the Australian ballot 
is a notable instance showing how we 
are following where once we led. This 
secret ballot, which we find so serviceable 
in purifying the electoral franchise, was 
in use in the British colonies for years 
before it was introduced into this country. 





But notwithstanding its known success, 
it required, to effect its adoption here, 
several years of hard labor on the part of 
the best citizens of the country,—the un- 
reasonable prejudice and stupid bigotry 
which had to be overcome being such as 
would have done honor to the toriest tory 
that ever blocked the wheels of progress ; 
and to this day the Empire State is de- 
prived of the use of this splendid political 
instrument by an organized ignorance 
that is almost past belief. 

Having secured the means of getting 
an honest vote, what shall be done to 
make that vote effective? A Senate has 
been elected to do one thing, and a 
House to do another: which represents 
the people? Are these two halves of our 
representative government to draw lots, 
at each difference of opinion, to see which 
shall give way? It is generally understood 
that a representative government is one 
in which the representatives represent the 
people, but when the question of free 
wool was up in Congress, the House said 
Yes, the Senate said No. Who among us 
is wise enough to say which half of this 
representative body represents the peo- 
ple, or what the people want done? The 
secret ballot enables the wind to blow 
freely, but the ship of state has one sail 
set to go ahead and one to go back,— 
and she goes neither ahead nor back, but 
drifts steadily towards the reefs of popu- 
lar discontent. 

Leaving the absurd dual feature of our 
Congress, which may be rendered less 
useless by the election of senators by 
popular vote, and considering that half 
which is generally supposed to be more 
nearly in touch with the people, the same 
need of improvement is apparent. One 
of the fundamental principles of popular 
government is that a majority of the 
people, or the representatives of a ma- 
jority of the people, shall determine 
the course of political action. Igndéring 


whatever limitations may be put upon 
the powers of the majority, or the claims 
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made for the rights of the minority, 
as regards particular questions, when 
action does take place it must neces- 
sarily be in accordance with the will of 
the majority. Observe the make-up of 
the present House: At the election 
of 1890 there were 9,830,535 votes 
cast for congressmen. ‘The 332 men 
who were elected received 5,485,626 
votes, the remaining 4,344,909 being 
cast for candidates who were not elected ; 
hence the present House represents, all 
told, only 55.8 per cent of the voters who 
voted at that election. But the House 
seldom acts unanimously; there is a 
greater or less dissenting vote on all 
matters of importance, and the action 
may be determined by a bare majority 
of the members. If a majority, com- 
posed of 167 members who received the 
smallest votes, decide a disputed point 
such action will represent only 20.9 per 
cent of the voters. Thus it comes that, 
under the present system of electing con- 
gressmen, it is possible for the represent- 
atives of a trifle over one fifth of the 
voters to make laws for the other four 
fifths,—-a very emphatic denial of the 
tule of the majority. The Democrats 
have an overwhelming majority in the 
present House of Representatives, but 
their whole 236 members represent only 
37-6 per cent of the voters. 

It may be said that the 4,344,909 
citizens who voted for the unsuccessful 
candidates, and against those who were 
elected, are not unrepresented to the ex- 
tent which this would imply, for the rea- 
son that, though a voter fail to elect his 
man in one state or district, his party 
fellow elsewhere succeeds, and thus, on 
the whole, makes it even. As between 
the two principal parties this, in a meas- 
ure, may be true; but it is then party 
representation, instead of individual rep- 
resentation ; and however general aver- 
ages may apply to the old parties, they do 
not include the new ones,— the minority 
parties are unrepresented in all states. 
But even when considered as party repre- 
sentation, the saving remnant is scarce 
worth considering. A Republican of the 
western or southern states may believe in 
free silver, while his brethren of the East 
and North do not; or the Eastern Demo- 
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crat may advocate a protective tariff, 
when his party fellows of the West and 
South oppose it. In such a case the 
one cannot represent the other; the very 
policy of the parties depends largely upon 
the part of the country from which they 
draw their chief support. It may be 
said, therefore, without material reserva- 
tion, that voters situated as the Repub- 
licans of Maryland or Missouri, and the 
Democrats of Maine and Vermont, are 
unrepresented in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress. 

In the Fifty-first Congress the Repub- 
licans had 169 members and the Demo- 
crats 161; in the Fifty-second Congress 
the former have 88, the latter 236 mem- 
bers. But in getting this enormous ma- 
jority, the Democrats polled only 757,184 
more votes than the Republicans; the 
latter cast 42.9 per cent of the total vote 
and got 26.5 per cent of the congressmen, 
the former, with only 50.6 per cent of the 
vote, getting 71.1 per cent of the con- 
gressmen. Though the political wave 
which swept over the country at that 
election was perhaps the greatest ever 
experienced, and was of such magnitude 
as to leave the impression that half the 
Republicans voted the Democratic ticket, 
yet the excess of the latter party’s vote 
over its chief opponent was but 7.7 per 
cent of the whole vote ; and its majority 
over all other parties amounted to only 
1.2 per cent of the total vote. The Pro- 
hibitionists polled 2.1 per cent of the 
total vote, but failed to elect a represent- 
ative ; the Alliance cast 3.7 per cent of 
the vote, and got 2.4 per cent of the con- 
gressmen. 

Had the quota system been in opera- 
tion in 1890 and each party voted as 
it did, the representation would have 
been: 138 Republicans, 180 Democrats, 
7 Farmers’ Alliance, 6 Prohibitionists, and 
1 United Labor. 

The cause of these strange results lies 
in the method of electing representatives. 
From the beginning of the government 
down to 1842, the states elected congress- 
men in various ways, — some from single 
districts, some from districts represented 
by several men, and some of the states 
elected congressmen from the state at 
large by a plurality vote. To make the 
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elections uniform, and to correct as far as 
possible the hardships of the old system, 
Congress, in 1842, made the election 
from single districts obligatory. By di- 
viding the state into as many districts as 
there were congressmen, and electing one 
from each district, it was thought that the 
distribution of representation would be 
more equitable; and so it was, — but 
only a trifle. Under the old system, the 
party which polled the most votes got all 
the representatives; and under the dis- 
trict plan the same result followed in 
many cases,—for the reason that the 
party which had a decided majority in 
the state would, if the members of the 
several parties were at all evenly distrib- 
uted, have a majority in each district. 
It is only where the voters are unevenly 
scattered that a minority party can hope 
to secure representation; and even this 
advantage is but too often destroyed by 
the gerrymander,—that political mon- 
ster which plays such havoc with popular 
government. 

Vicious, however, as is the gerryman- 
dering practice, its importance is greatly 
overrated. ‘The evil lies not so much in 
the fact that some districts are dishon- 
estly made, but that districts are used at 
all: they are in their very nature dishon- 
est. Massachusetts, for example, is a 
state of which little complaint is heard, 
yet in 1888 the Democrats polled 45.3 
per cent of the total vote cast for con- 
gressmen, but got only 16.7 per cent of 
the representation; the Republicans, 
with 52.4 per cent of the vote, got 83.3 
per cent of the representation. Minne- 
sota is another state of good political 
morals, but she returns a solid Republi- 
can delegation year after year, though 
the Democrats have polled as high as 42 
per cent of the vote. Bleeding Kansas 
has for years utterly ignored her Demo- 
cratic citizens, though they go on rolling 
up from a third to two-fifths of the votes. 
General Garfield said, in the House of 
Representatives in 1870, that there were 
in his district about ten thousand Demo- 
crats who had been voting there for the 
last forty years without any more hope of 
having a representative in Congress than 
of having one in the Commons of Great 
Britain. Twenty-two years more have 


rolled round, and still the Democrats of 
that district are casting their ballots in 
the air. There has scarcely been a time 
since the district was organized when 
there was the least use of an election: 
everybody knew beforehand what the 
result of the vote would be. 

This is not just nor natural; neither 
is it necessary. All these evils arising 
from the present system may be cured as 
easily and effectually as were bribery and 
intimidation by the Australian ballot, by 
adopting the quota system. This system, 
which is the simplest form of propor- 
tional representation, is based upon the 
principle that if a political unit, whether 
it be a state, county or city, have a given 
number of representatives, each propor- 
tional part of the voters of that unit shall 
have one representative. Thus, if a state 
have ten congressmen, each tenth part 
of the voters of that state shall have one, 
two-tenths, two, and so on. 

A simple application may be made in 
the following manner: The districts be- 
ing abolished, each party in the state 
may nominate as many candidates as it 
sees fit, up to the whole number to be 
elected. The voter in casting his ballot 
votes his party ticket as a whole, marking 
thereon the names of the candidates 
whom he most desires. When the ballots 
are counted the total vote of the state is 
divided by the number of representatives 
to which the state is entitled, which gives 
the quota or number of votes necessary 
to elect one representative. Dividing 
the votes of the several parties by this 
quota determines the number of repre- 
sentatives chosen by each, the successful 
candidates being taken from the several 
tickets in the order of preference as ex- 
pressed by the voters. The 1890 con- 
gressional election in New York will serve 
as an illustration. The total vote polled 
was 962,265, which, divided by 34, the 
number of congressmen to be elected, 
gives a quota of 28,301. Dividing the 
Republican vote of 422,381 by this quota 
(28,301), gives 14 full quotas, and a re- 
mainder of 26,167; the 497,496 Dem- 
ocratic votes make 17 full quotas, with 
16,379 remaining; the 31,777 Prohibi- 
tion votes fill one quota, and leave 3,476 
over; the Socialists cast 5,998, and the 
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Independents 4,613. There being still 
two representatives to be chosen, they 
are taken from the two parties having the 
largest unfilled quotas, the Republican 
and the Democratic parties. This gives 
a congressional delegation of 15 Repub- 
licans, 18 Democrats and one Prohibi- 
tionist, instead of the 11 Republicans 
and 23 Democrats as at present. 

The details of the quota system may 
be varied according to circumstances ; 
the form here given recommends itself on 
account of its simplicity, and the very 
slight departure which it makes from 
present laws and customs. It is well that 
the voter should designate his particular 
choice on his ticket, in order that the 
convention may be deprived of the 
power of putting bad men at the head of 
the list and requiring the names to be 
taken in that order; and at the same 
time, care is to be taken that confusion 
be not created by allowing the voter an 
indefinite number of choices. ‘Too much 
detail bewilders the ignorant voter, and 
serves as an excuse for opposition to the 
idea itself on the part of dishonest poli- 
ticians. It is this complexity which has 
stood in the way of the adoption of 
Hare’s scheme ; not that his plan is be- 
yond the comprehension of any man of 
ordinary intelligence, but that it was so 
magnified by the political adventurers 
whom it would restrain. The quota sys- 
tem, in some such form as that here pre- 
sented, would embody the practical ben- 
efits of Hare’s scheme, with the simplicity 
of the system now in vogue in the various 
states. 

Proportional representation is often 
spoken of as a means of enfranchising 
the minorities. Upon this ground a few 
critics actually oppose it,— some holding 
that, as the majority should rule anyway, 
the representatives of small parties would 
simply be an encumbrance in the halls of 
legislation ; and others, that there might 
be enough of these odds and ends of 
political quackery to wield, when united, 
the balance of power. But these critics 
lose sight of the fact that these odds and 
ends will only combine when there are 
common interests to serve; and when- 
ever such a combination is strong enough 
to direct legislation it ceases to be a 
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minority. If each voter and each party 
had but one idea or principle, that prin- 
ciple which was held by a majority of the 
people would prevail; but each of the 
parties holds to a number of ideas. If, 
under these circumstances, the Prohib- 
itionists, Nationalists, Farmers’ Alliance 
and other minority parties should holddn 
common a belief in free trade, though 
differing on all other points, and they 
should unite with the Democrats to secure 
the repeal of tariff laws, in spite of the 
fact that the Republicans outnumbered 
the Democrats alone, such action would 
really represent the will of the majority 
of the people. These parties would not 
unite to abolish the drink habit, or to es- 
tablish the sub-treasury scheme, because 
all the parties, save one, would be op- 
posed to that particular measure. Mutual 
action can only take place where there 2) 
an identity of interests. 

But the plea for proportional represen- 
tation rests upon higher grounds than 
these. It is to establish the rule of the 
real majority. From the data already 
given it is apparent that ours is a long | 
way removed from a popular or represen- | 
tative government. When 184,337 Re- 
publican votes in Missouri fail to elect a 
single congressman, and it requires 26,032 
Republican votes in Ohio (1888) to elect 
a representative, and 79,138 Democratic 
votes to elect one ; when states like Maine, 
Maryland, Minnesota and Texas return 
solid delegations,— it is only too patent 
that a large part of the people are un- 
represented in Congress. What is true 
of many of the states is true of nine- 
tenths of the districts. Garfield’s dis- 
trict is duplicated again and again through- 
out the country. Year after year the ten 
thousand maintain the forlorn hope, by 
casting votes which they well know be- 
forehand will avail them nothing. At 
each election they note the loss or gain 
and speculate upon how many genera- 
tions must come and go before they wil 
be able to elect a congressman. Such a 
state of affairs cannot but be detrimental 
to the healthy growth of political morals. 
As men instinctively feel the injustice of 
tariff laws, and hide smuggled goods 
under the ample folds of a custom house 
oath, so do men engaged in_ political 





affairs, after long association with our hap- 
hazard system of electing representatives, 
come to think that it is already grossly 
unfair, and a little cheating on the part 
of the minority will only set right without 
the law a wrong done within the law. 
_y Again, the present system of electing 
epresentatives-prevents or delays the in- 
/troduction of new ideas into practical 
' politics. The old parties will have noth- 
ing to do with them, because their atten- 
tion is centred ever upon the flesh pots ; 
they will tolerate no novelties or uncer- 
tainties. Hence, the harborers of such 
ideas must start a “third” party. But 
to join a third party requires a greater 
amount of moral courage than is pos- 
sessed by the ordinary run of men. 
They must bear the misrepresentation and 
abuse of old companions, and the taunts 
and sneers of former opponents; but, 
above all, they must have the grit to work 
for years under these disadvantages with- 
out being able to secure a representative. 
Though their party may have a large fol- 
lowing, yet a score of years may elapse 
before they can sit in the gallery of the 
House of Representatives, and say of any 
man on the floor, That is our representa- 
ftive. Such discouragement of indepen- 
\dent thought and action should not be. 
Not that every body of discontents that 
breaks away from the old parties holds 
in its keeping a world-stirring idea, — far 
from it; but when the world-stirring idea 
does appear it is almost invariably heard 
first from the lips of the “ cranks” who 
start “third” parties. New ideas natural- 
ly find lodgment in the minds of aggres- 
sive men, and such men are usually found 
in the ranks of the majority party in any 
given district. To arouse their more 
stupid fellows is a Herculean task; to 
leave the old party for a new one is to 
cast themselves out of the court of the 
reigning prince and set up the standard 
of revolt. If a considerable number 
follow them, the only tangible result is 
the overthrow of their former companions 
and the triumph of the opposition. Only 
the philosopher and the fanatic can con- 
template such results with equanimity : 
the timid shrink back into the ranks and 
charge again,—though it may be with 
less spirit, —a wind-mill. 
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Suppose the introduction of the quota 
system. Immediately every voter is con- 
scious of the fact that the represen- 
tatives from his state will be divided 
according to the votes cast. The aboli- 
tion of the districts, those political slave- 
pens into which the voters are put to 
prevent their joining forces with their fel- 
lows and securing their rights, means that 
every vote will have a direct influence 
upon the result of the election. Enough 
Prohibition-Republicans to fill a quota 
can then leave their party and elect,— 
not a Democrat, as at present, but a 
Prohibitionist. Ora quota of free traders 
may leave the Democratic party and elect 
a free trader, instead of a Republican, as 
would now be the case. Under such cir- 
cumstances, political parties would have 
to profess something and do something, 
instead of professing everything and do- 
ing nothing, as has long been their wont. 
For years principles have cut less figure 
in the elections in this country than have 


personalities. There have been few cam-\ 
paigns in which the parties could not have | 


swapped platforms without in the least 


disconcerting the stump speakers or ma-/ 


terially affecting the result. It may be 
amusing to see the people give themselves 
up to passionate discussion as to which 
candidate has been least remiss in his 
marital relations, or which has the least 
number of dishonest acts laid at his door ; 
doubtless the knowing ones have enjoyed 
it; but not so the great mass of the peo- 
ple. They feel the results of their folly 
none the less because their burdens 
have been self-imposed. When the great 
underlying principles upon which society 
rests should have been calmly and intelli- 
gently considered, people have given 
themselves over to the discussion of can- 
didates’ pedigrees with all the seriousness 
that they would were they establishing 
an hereditary prince. While politicians 
bandy about personalities, want and mis- 
ery stalk through the land; children die 
of hunger in the midst of plenty ; women 
are faint from overwork, while thousands 
of men seek unavailingly employment of 
those who monopolize the opportunities 
to labor. Politics as an amusement 


is losing its hold upon the people; 
the time is approaching when something 
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must be done. When the district system 
was established, the voters who were dis- 
tributed among the slave-pens were com- 
paratively ignorant of political and eco- 
nomic truths ; they believed that the ways 
of their fathers were the ways of righte- 
ousness, and submitted cheerfully to the 
powers that be. Now all is changed ; 
their condition has in some _ respects 
grown worse, and, what is of vastly more 
importance, the voters are awakening to 
a sense of what it should be; they are 
fast coming to understand the present 
injustice under which they suffer, and are 
casting about for means of relief. ‘Time 
has been, and possibly is yet, when poli- 
ticians could say, after granting a lot of 
special privileges to favored individuals, 
that those privileges would stand for 
twelve years in spite of the determination 
of the people to abolish them ; for, though 
they secured the House and the Execu- 
tive, they could not, short of that time, 
control the Senate. But the day for such 
arbitrary acts is passing, if not passed. 
Our system of representation must be so 
reconstructed that the government will 
represent the people, or the people will 
some day rise up in righteous indignation 
and lay violent hands upon it. 

The ignorant prejudice and stupid con- 
servatism which so long fought and is still 
fighting the Australian ballot should not 
be allowed to deprive us of the benefits 
of proportional representation. People 
should remember their folly in opposing 
the secret ballot, and should consider this 
vastly more important reform upon its 
merits. Not only would the quota system 
secure to the people equitable representa- 
tion in Congress, but in all legislative 
bodies as well. It would be especially 
efficacious in renewing the youth of 
municipal integrity. With city wards 
wiped out, and the people massing their 
votes throughout the city as they saw fit, 
a truly representative council could be 
elected. If the depraved element then 
controlled legislation, it would only be 
because they were in the majority and 
were exercising their natural right: the 
honest people could elect honest men if 
they wished ; and all men would be con- 
scious of the fact that a majority of the 
representatives always represented a ma- 


jority of the voters. A majority of the 
New York aldermen elected in 1890, 
taking those who received the smallest 
votes, represented but 18.1 per cent of 
the voters who voted at that election, 
the remaining 81.9 per cent having voted 
for other men; the whole council repre- 
sented only 51.6 per cent of the votes 
polled. The same is true of other city 
councils. The Chicago council of 1890 
and ’g1 represented but 53 per cent of 
the votes cast, and a majority of its mem- 
bers, taking those lowest on the list, rep- 
resented less than 20 per cent. When 
the representatives of one fifth of the 
voters can make the laws for the other 
four fifths, it is no wonder that things go 
amiss,— that peculation and extravagance 
run riot in municipal governments. ‘The 
very fact that independent action is pre- 
vented by the separation of the voters into 
a number of artificial wards or districts 
emboldens the political “ bosses’’ and 
“machines” to carry things with a high 
hand. As in most of the wards the situa- 
tion is such that one party is almost sure 
to win the election the members of the 
minority party feel that it is hopeless, 
those of the majority party know that it 
is useless, to vote, so both stay at home 
and leave the carrying on of elections in 
the hands of the professional politicians, 
whose motto is: Divide to fool the peo- 
ple, unite to share the spoils. The whole 
system tends to debauch the voters and 
their representatives. 

Every thinking man who has the 
slightest acquaintance with our political 
affairs knows that the present method of 
electing representatives is such as gives 
the dishonest a great advantage over the 
honest. He knows that by being cooped 
up in arbitrary districts a large part of 
the voters are as helpless and are as little 
concerned with the choice of their law 
makers as is the Russian peasant. And 
it must be equally apparent upon investi- 
gation that the quota system is a complete 
cure for these evils ; that, with scarcely a 
perceptible change in present laws and 
customs, the political slave-pen can be 
abolished, and every citizen brought into 
touch with a government which is of 
the people, for the people and by the 
people. 
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By Helen Campbell. 


face,” sche 
thought: “ the 
face of an hon- 
est gentleman 
with a soul; 
but that look 
belongs to a 
woman, and not 
I wonder how it got there. 
He is probably a poet.” 

She smiled at her own fancy, tossed 
the final bit to the ducks, and after a 
little lingering along the river turned 
toward the Abbey, and soon was in her 
favorite place in the Poet’s Corner, where 
she could hear the music, yet not be dis- 
tracted by the obtrusive monuments of 
the central aisle. Her neighbor of the 
bridge had had the same thought, per- 
haps. At any rate, there he sat near the 
Shakespeare monument, whose noble fig- 
ure faces the world in serene surety of its 
place and right. Marion looked again at 
the man’s face, trying, as was her fashion, 
to define its meaning. Sensitive, deli- 
cate, yet strong it was, every feature clear- 
cut, and the drooping mustache not 
hiding the firm lines of the lips, firm in 
spite of the gentleness of the mouth. 
The dark brown hair was closely cut, 
with only an indication that its natural 
tendency was to wave, and the forehead 
rose broad and white above the slightly 
bronzed cheeks. 

“A soldier, perhaps,” she thought. 
“ He looks as if he had come from some 
campaign, and yet there is the look of 
the student, too.” 

Speculation ended here, for the anthem 
had begun, and she leaned her head 
against the screen as the clear notes rose 
higher and higher, seeming at last part 
of the many-colored light of the glorious 
windows, which darkened slowly till the 
aisles were lost in shadow and the candles 
burned dim. It was so dark that, as she 





a man. 





IV. — Continued. 


roused to a consciousness of it, it puzzled 
her, since it was still early and the sky 
had been only moderately clouded when 
she entered. When the last notes of the 
organ died away, she still lingered. The 
people were an extraordinary length of 
time in getting out, and presently one of 
the old vergers, who knew her face, came 
to her and said: 

“Can I ’elp you, miss? Did you hor- 
der a cab to wait, maybe? The fog’s 
uncommon thick.” 

Marion hastily made her way to the 
south door, from which the last stragglers 
were moving, and uttered an exclamation 
of dismay as she saw the character of 
the fog, a dense, dirty yellow masking 
everything, and thickening every mo- 
ment. 

“T’m hafraid you'll ’ave trouble, Miss,”’ 
the verger said. “I'll see if there’s a 
cab houtside.” 

He vanished in the fog, returning 
speedily with a shake of the head. 

“They’re hall taken, Miss, but I’m 
doubting if they’ll get anywhere. Hit’s 
lucky hit’s Sunday, and no traffic, for 
maybe you can make out to walk.” 

‘“‘ Allow me to look a little farther,” a 
voice said; and the, stranger, who had 
been standing just behind them, came 
forward. “There are probably plenty 
up in the Square, and I will send one 
down if you will wait.” 

“Thanks,” Marion said after an in- 
stant’s hesitation. “ If you are really going 
that way, and it will not trouble you.” 

“On the contrary,” he said, and dis- 
appeared in the fog. The old verger 
closed the doors. 

“ T’ll be on the lookout,” he said; and 
Marion followed him as he slowly put out 
the candles, leaving one or two, which 
made only faint yellow spots against the 
shadow. She sat down at last, the old 


man going at intervals to the door, and 
presently the stranger appeared again. 
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“I’m awfully sorry,” he said; “ but 
the fog is really most uncommon, and the 
people coming out of St. Martin’s seem 
to have taken every cab.” 

“J think I can walk,” Marion said 
hastily. ‘It is only Chelsea, and there 
is nothing to do but go straight on.” 

“T am going to Chelsea, too,”’ he said, 
“and if you will allow me, can help you, 
perhaps.” 

“You'd better not try it halone,” the 
old verger said, his look of suspicion 
having changed to approval. ‘“There’s 
never hany knowing what turn such a fog 
will take, hand a man’s ’andy when there’s 
trouble.” 

Marion went out silently, a little dis- 
turbed, but with no want of confidence 
in her guide. 

“Tt’s a little too late for this sort of 
thing,” he said, “ but it is a part of the 
London experience. It will all be tradi- 
tion by the end of the twentieth century, 
and then we shall be immensely ashamed 
of ourselves for having submitted to it so 
long. We shall be certain of a cab at 
Victoria,” he added, as they gave them- 
selves to the slow progress forward ; but 
when Victoria was reached, the police- 
man at the gate shook his head. 

“There’s not a cab to be ’ad for love 
nor for money,” he said, “for the hex- 
press his just in, hand hevery one taken.” 

“We must go right on, then,” Marion 
said, resolutely. “It is not so bad as it 
seems, if only it will not thicken any 
deeper.” 

“ Fortunately, I have had this to do 
more than once,” her guide replied. “I 
know all the turns. Where am I to take 
you?” 

“To Cheyne Walk,” Marion said. “I 
am So sorry, since it is so far.” 

“That is my own goal,” he said as 
they crept on; and then he talked of 
Chelsea and the odd life to be found 
there, keeping always close to wall or 
railing as the fog thickened, more and 
more pungent with smoke and soot caught 
in its meshes. 

Marion’s eyes smarted and her throat 
burned as she walked on, each step less 
and less assured, for even the lamp posts 
had lost their outline, and a yard ahead 
nothing was discernible. It seemed hours 
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before the end of King’s Road was 
reached, and the stranger said : 

“Do you turn to the right or the left?” 

“To the right,” Marion answered. “ It 
is only a few houses down; but you will 
never be able to see the numbers. It is 
Mrs. General Pattle’s.” 

“Ah!” he said, “that is mine also. 
We are neighbors. I am the other 
lodger.” 

Marion felt no surprise. It was all 
part of the general mystery in which she 
moved. The stranger was feeling his 
way carefully along the railings, and 
once ran up some steps and struck a 
match or two as he searched for the 
number. 

“Three doors more,’ he said as he 
returned; and Marion followed, a long 
breath of relief coming involuntarily as 
the door opened at last and she found 
herself in her own place. 

“Thank you so very much !”’ she said. 
“T do not know what I could have done 
without you,” — and she passed on to her 
own rooms. ‘The fire burned brightly. 
Polly stood waiting, wringing her hands 
with anxiety, and melting into tears as 
she saw Marion’s tired face; and Mrs. 
Pattle herself appeared, to testify to her 
own alarm and her satisfaction at the 
ending of the affair. 

“The lodger!’’ she cried, as Marion 
explained how she had come. “And 
you not knowing his name even, nor he 
yours any more,—unless, maybe, he 
told you.” 

“No,” Marion said, smiling. ‘“ Every- 
thing but the fog was forgotten.” 

“ That’s quite natural and proper, me 
dear,’’ Mrs. Pattle said, “ after all that 
you’d gone through; but it’s no harm 
your knowing, though you could live here 
a lifetime, maybe, and never meet him. 
It’s not so bad a name at all, since there’s 
a Scotch beginning somewhere, though 
it’s English he is now, and it’s short and 
easy to speak. Ballantyne it is, with a 
ring of the Covenanters in it, and where 
he comes from, that I don’t know, though 
he’d the finest of references, that I would 
never read, more’n the names, since his 
face tells the only tale I’m wanting, and 
his name’s a true one,— John Ballan- 
tyne.” 
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THERE was ample time for Marion to 
put together vague memories aroused by 
the name, suddenly spoken and unheard 
since the day in which she had listened 
to Friend Barstow’s droning voice as he 
told of the shipwreck, and the faces of 
the children seemed to start out before 
her: John Ballantyne. Over and over the 
name said itself, yet it must be pure co- 
incidence, for long ago the surviving child 
had probably returned to his own place. 
But possibilities would come uppermost 
in the interminable two days in which fog 
ruled, breaking for a moment to settle 
again, dirtier, yellower, more insufferable 
every hour, invading every inch of space, 
and pervading alike food, drink and 
breath. 

Most of all in her wonderings came 
the question why no word of them had 
ever been spoken by her father. Neither 
through him nor in any other fashion was 
there the slightest clue to the family or 
its history. Her impulse had been to 
ask, but now she rejected it. Why make an 
inquiry that might be disagreeable to him 
and disillusioning to herself? Outward- 
ly everything, in voice, dress and manner, 
indicated the type of Englishmen best 
known and bestliked. If an American, — 
and as she thought, she added “ Impos- 
sible,” at once,—he was outside any 
plan the year had for her. ‘Till that 
ended she would invite no possible com- 
plication ; and she put away resolutely the 
persistent question that with every recur- 
rence of the name refused to be put down. 

To hold to such resolution would seem 
to be easy. The double floors and thick 
walls of the old house deadened all 
sounds save now and then a faint echo of 
Mrs. Pattle’s high-pitched voice in some 
Scotch ballad, a voice that seemed an 
only slightly humanized bagpipe, and that 
wailed at stray intervals through strange 
chants that may have fired the souls of 
her Gaelic ancestors, but had rightful 
place to-day only on moor or heather. 
From above no sound came, and as a day 
or two went on she dismissed further 
thought of the disturbing name and 
busied herself absorbedly with her clay. 

“The fog was worse than in all the 
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winter, me dear, ’’ Mrs. Pattle said a few 
a few evenings later, coming in with a 
manner that indicated something in re- 
serve, to which fog was merely the pre- 
liminary. “ A woman must e’en give way 
to it, but a man’s no that way, and Mr. 
Ballantyne went out and off as if it were 
but clear sunshine. He’ll not be up, I’m 
thinking, before January, maybe. It’s 
not lonely you’re ever getting, is it, Miss 
Lacy !” 

* Not yet,’ Marion made answer ab- 
stractedly—for there was something 
quite wrong with the eyebrow of her fig- 
ure, which appeared to bulge suddenly. 

“T could wish you’d saida different 
word, ”’ Mrs. Pattle continued, “ for here’s 
one that comes all on account of being 
certain you’re lonely. She doesn’t bide 
for fog or aught else, though I said to her 
plain, you saw no one, being in mourning. 
*Tis an old acquaintance of my husband 
the General’s, though indeed I would not 
ask on such a ground, since she has aname 
of her own, anda good one. I’m doubt- 
ing you’ve ever heard it. She’s Miss 
Barbara Ryde, and indeed I think she’s 
coming up whether or no.” 

“ And indeed Iam,” said a calm but 
determined voice from the doorway ; and 
Marion, astonished but wishing to spare 
Mrs. Pattle’s feelings, turned and faced 
the new arrival, who entered as if accus- 
tomed to have place made for her, and 
advanced with a face as calm as her voice. 

“Call me impertinent if you like,’’ she 
said, ‘I see it in your eye and you may 
as well say it. But I am _ interested. 
That is my excuse. I am interested in a 
good many Americans, and, do you know, 
they return it ! I wish to talk with you. 
May I have the opportunity ?”’ 

“Apparently, yes,” said Marion, in 
whom indignation still struggled with 
amusement, and who offered a chair in- 
stinctively rather than willingly. Miss 
Ryde’s excellent figure was clad in what 
appeared to be a gray poplin bag, guiltless 
of drapery, save a very abbreviated over- 
skirt, which as she moved forward gave 
indication that the divided skirt had been 
adopted. Her gray hair, smooth as satin, 
was brushed behind her ears, and twisted 
into as uncompromising a knot as ever 
adorned a New England woman of 
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faculty. Her cheeks were pink as a 
baby’s and her brown eyes, which had 
little yellow spots here and there, were 
clear and steady in look, with an occas- 
ional twinkle which testified to a con- 
sciousness of other people’s peculiarities, 
however they might dwell upon her own. 

“T never lose an opportunity to get a 
new idea, or to make an interesting ac- 
quaintance,” she said, after a little 
silence, in which she looked straight into 
Marion’s eyes and nodded approvingly. 
“The difficulty is there is so seldom oppor- 
tunity for either. Society seems to be 
trying to run itself into one mould, and I 
have to admit it succeeds admirably. I 
go about searching for the real under all 
this veneer, and it is extraordinary how 
well it has been tucked away. To be 
sure definitions of the word vary. You 
look real. How much so are you now, 
actually?” 

“That would be very difficult to state, ” 
said Marion after a moment, in which she 
met Miss Ryde’s twinkling eyes. ‘Do you 
think it worth while to try at present? ”’ 

“Perhaps not, though really you might 
as well. You can’t evade me. I shall 
know for myself whether you tell me 
or not,” said her visitor after another 
pause of scrutiny. ‘I amamore respon- 
sible person than I seem. I have an old 
house in Cheyne Walk just below here, 
that I am certain you would give your eyes 
to see, and that I shall be delighted to 
have you. I am at home Sunday even- 
ings, and you can come then if you like. 
On other evenings I am never at home, 
for I go to clubs. Clubs are my chief 
interest — clubs and people ; but the two 
are synonymous. I have heard myself 
called the Queen of Clubs. I am going 
to one now. Would you like to come, too?” 

“Yes,” said Marion, who felt as if 
under a spell, and who rose now mechani- 
cally to get her hat, while Mrs. Pattle, 
who in early stages of the interview had 
wrung her hands in the background, sunk 
into a chair and gazed relieved yet re- 
proachful at Miss Ryde. 

“There, there,” said the latter; “ you 
see that no harm is done. I told you so 
—and your lodger will be the better off 
for knowing me.” 


“That’s perfectly true,” said Mrs. 
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Pattle. ‘But I for one think there’s no 
harm in sticking to a little form; and if 
you’d waited a bit, it would have been 
the same thing in the end, and more 
credit to you and to me, and not as if 
we were wild savages, which to be sure 
the English were in the beginning, and 
it’s not rightly out of them yet.” 

“And long may it be before it is,” re- 
turned Miss Ryde, undaunted; “since 
it’s that that’s the one grain of salt in a 
generation given to lying and truckling 
and meanness such as old days never 
knew. It is because I will be a living 
protest that I waste no time in prelimi- 
naries, and your lodger ought to be thank- 
ful that it is so, and understand her 
privileges, as she undoubtedly will before 
I am through with her. Not that I am 
meaning to suck my orange and toss the 
skin away when I am done,” she added 
to Marion, who had reéntered in time to 
hear her last words. ‘ Did you ever have 
an interior flash and know what things 
meant? JI had one as I came up the 
stairs, and another the first time I looked 
at you, and made up my mind it was not 
for nothing. Queer lights come to me 
on people and things as I go search- 
ing, and here and there finding the real, 
though mostly the sham comes upper- 
most. ‘To-day I believe it the real. And 
now will you come to the Club?” 

Miss Ryde arose, tied on her bonnct 
firmly, arranged a small gray Shetland 
shawl over her ears, buttoned her cloak, 
grasped her umbrella by the middle, and 
went with a firm step down the stairs and 
into the street. A mild drizzle had fol- 
lowed the light fog of the morning, but 
she did not put up her umbrella, and 
walked on as if enjoying it. 

“The only drawback to life is my ears,” 
she said presently. ‘ You needn’t try to 
talk, for I can’t hear at present; but 
that is not my fault — it belongs to the 
generations before me. They’ve all gone 
deaf at sixty, and as I am nearing fifty I 
watch never to be damp about the ears, 
and wear this Shetland, light but efficient, 
you see, summer and winter. Do you 
know where you are going?”’ 


“ Hardly,’ said Marion, more and 
more bewildered. ‘It isnot a chapel of 
any sort?” 
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‘‘That is impossible,” returned Miss 
Ryde with scorn. “I wish either church 
or chapel had the thing I’ll show you to- 
night; but none have, save here and 
there where a man has light in his mind 
and not a patent extinguisher. It’s a 
Radical Club, and here we are.” 

“Then you_are a Socialist!” 

“Not I,” said Miss Ryde, who had 
pushed back her shawl. ‘I watch what 
they are doing,—and they do some 
things well; that is all.” 

They had been walking swiftly up 
King’s road ; and now Miss Ryde turned 
suddenly, entered a door in an old- 
fashioned building, and went through a 
narrow passage in which several men 
were standing, who nodded silently... One 
of them opened the door into a large, 
low-ceiled room filled with people, chief- 
ly men, with a sprinkling of women and 
children ; a platform at one end holding 
a table, and some chairs and a small 
piano, some final chords on which were 
just being struck by a girl who slipped 
away from it quietly and took a vacant 
place in the front row. 

“Look at her well,’’ said Miss Ryde, 
as she disencumbered herself of the 
shawl and sat down, looking very much 
at ease and nodding here and there. 
“ Look at her well. You'll not see many 
faces like that. Never mind her gown. 
Her father’s a poet and her mother an 
zsthete, and her gowns are the joint re- 
sult of the madness of all three. It’s 
her face I see, not her gown.” 

Marion’s eyes were already fixed upon 
it, for the girl had turned to speak to 
someone behind her. It was an exquisite 
face, delicate and sensitive in every line, 
the soft waving hair making an aureole 
about it, and the deep, dark eyes holding 
the direct, child-like look of Marion’s own. 

“There was never one like her,’’ said 
Miss Ryde. ‘“ Now listen, and you'll hear 
things that are newer to you than to me; 
things you’ve never heard, I’ll be bound.” 

The speaker of the evening had come 
forward: a short, dark, eager-looking 
man, greeted with a storm of applause, 
which he received with a little impatience, 
as if it were a distinct waste of time, and 
checked suddenly with a deep: “ Friends, 
let us come to business.” 
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There was another round before he 
could speak again, and a voice from the 
background cried out: “ This is our busi- 
ness, John! Now you can attend to 
yours, if you like. ” 

“That is John Burns,” said Miss 
Ryde in a whisper, and then relapsed in- 
to contented silence, as his speech began. 
Marion remembered now that three years 
before he had been pointed out to her in 
Hyde Park as the man who could make 
twenty thousand people hear, and she 
could well believe it, since the voice was 
a deep bass, subdued now to the require- 
ments of the room, but of a ringing qual- 
ity that seemed to demand and imply 
great spaces. The Scotch burr was on 
his tongue, though his English was per- 
fect, and he spoke with the entire ease 
and freedom of the Scotchman, who in 
this respect has close kinship with the 
American, the “added drop of nervous 
fluid ” being their possession no less than 
ours. He was an agitator. That she 
knew, but save for the word itself there 
was no hint of revolt or upheaval in this 
evening’s work, and she listened, at first 
critically and coldly, then fascinated and 
absorbed. 

‘“‘ Agitate, organize, educate.”’ ‘This 
was the refrain; and to-night the third 
word led, and she found that it was the 
final lecture on the three needs of the 
present. He showed men their ignor- 
ance. He demanded what right they 
had to expect betterment till they had 
testified willingness to learn, and then he 
told them what and how they must learn. 

“You are on the way,’ he said. 
“There are clearer heads listening to me 
to-night, — there are clearer heads among 
you workers, than you'll find in the 
House of Lords. Go on with the work 
you have begun. Make yourselves fit for 
the life that must come, but that won’t 
and can’t come till you are fit. Revolt 
is useless. Naught can help you but 
yourselves. Study, men, and women as 


well,— study. Here is the chance. Learn 
what there is to do before you seek to do 
it, and be sure that to your faith you add 
knowledge, and don’t howl for things 
that you have not begun to comprehend. 
These sound like Conservative words, but 
you know I am no Tory in disguise. I 
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know what I am talking about ; and I say 
to you and to every Radical Club in Lon- 
don the same word: the faith that has not 
knowledge for its foundation means des- 
truction for its holders. Educate, edu- 
cate, educate!—-and God speed the 
time when every soul of you will know 
not only his need and his right, but why 
he needs it and why it is his right.” 

The running fire of “Hear, hear!” 
changed to prolonged applause as he sat 
down. Half a dozen were on their feet 
at once, and for the next half hour there 
was an eager discussion as to methods, 
each man practically a reporter of the 
work already going on, since incidental 
mention came in of classes at many 
points. 

“Ten minutes more,” the chairman 
said, and Marion turned suddenly as the 
final speaker rose to describe the work in 
acertain class in political science, the 
teacher of which had kept silence, 
though the result seemed admirable be- 
yond anything yet accomplished. It was 
the voice of the stranger who had guided 
her home in the fog, raised now, but 
quiet still; a full rich voice, English in 
every accent, yet smooth and flowing, 
with none of the hitches characteristic of 
English public speaking. Miss Ryde 
looked round well pleased. 

“That’s young Ballantyne,” she said in 
alow tone. ‘“He’s a Fabian, or partly 
so, anyway. He'll be in Parliament soon, 
and the sooner the better. If one could 
ever get at him for a bit of talk, — but 
he is busy here and busy there, and never 
to be had when one wants him. It was 
he first told me what these Clubs were 
like. Now it’s over and we’re to go, un- 
less you like to watch them out or speak 
to some of them.” 

Miss Ryde had risen and arranged her 
head according to her theories, but paus- 
ed now as one and another came up, and 
Marion looked at the faces, all of them 
of working men, butof an order with 
which she was not familiar, since they 
were as evidently thinking men, with lines 
deep graven by long pondering over many 
problems. ‘Two or three of them shook 
hands heartily, and the girl who had 
played, and who had come up to Miss 
Ryde, and stood now watching Marion’s 
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face, smiled as she met her puzzled look, 
and said : 

“You must come again and find out 
what it all means. Perhaps you would 
help us in the teaching, if you are living 
in Chelsea.” 

“Tf there is anything I can teach, ” 
Marion said heartily. ‘ But who needs 
it? They have taught me some things 
already that I did not know.” 

“ T will come and see vou and tell you 
all about it,’’ the girl said; “or Miss 
Ryde can. I see you are with her.” 

“And she will be again, Eleanor, my 
dear,” said Miss Ryde with a nod. “It’s 
true I only called on her at seven, and 
the acquaintance is a short one, but it is 
bound to be longer, and you will help. 
This is Eleanor Norris, Miss Lacy, and 
you will have no better guide to some of 
the things you are to know. If you 
choose to come and see me, you will see 
her, too, for she comes and goes as she 
pleases, and Jane bears with her better 
than with most.” 

“Jane is a very much more conservative 
and reputable person than Miss Ryde 
herself, as you will soon discover,” said 
Miss Norris with a smile, her eyes still 
studying Marion’s face; and Miss Ryde 
nodded gravely as if the fact were incon- 
trovertible. 

“If you want to know where you have 
been,” she went on, as they made their 
way into the street, “that is the Eleusis 
Club, —a nonsensical name to my think- 
ing, but they seem to like it. And now 
I’ll see you home, since there was no ar- 
rangement for your maid’s coming, 
though indeed it’s as safe here as in your 
own rooms. There’s another Club in 
Battersea, that I go to to-morrow, — and 
if you like we will try it together. And 
will you come to me Sunday, — not for 
half an hour, but to stay the evening, and 
see how you like it? You may not like 
me, but you will like my house. Me you 
are not obliged to like under any circum- 
stances.” 

Miss Ryde stopped under a street lamp 
and nodded emphatically as she looked 
into Marion’s face. 

“Do you know why I came this even- 
ing?” she said. “I have no time for 
visits and ceremonies, and I have nought 








to do longer with what is called society. 
But I saw you a week ago, sitting there 
by the old Carlyle, and the way you look- 
ed at him made me watch you,— and 
when I saw you go into Mrs. Pattle’s, I 
knew of course you were American, and 
I said I would know you if you didn’t 
contradict your face. I'll come to you 
to-morrow evening at seven, and you 
shall see what you think of Battersea, un- 
less indeed you have had enough. ” 

“JT will go with pleasure,” Marion 
said, entirely reconciled to her abrupt 
acquaintance, and looking after her with 
interest as she strode away from the door 
which had just opened. 

“Come in here a minute or two, me 
dear,” said Mrs. Pattle, emerging from 
her own rooms as Marionentered. “I’ve 
been watching to speak with you, — for 
though I said to myself that you were 
sensible enough to see what Miss Ryde 
was like, there’s no telling what she’ll do. 
She’s always watching the Americans I 
have here, but there’s never one before 
she gave the entry to her house. With 
all her ways she’s a lady born and bred, 
and she holds to the old for all she runs 
after the new. You'll see that for your- 
self. But there’s naught on the Lord’s 
earth that goes its way never caring like 
your Englishwoman that has money, and 
blood enough to know what her place is 
worth ; and she has both. I'll tell you a 
bit about her.” 

Marion had settled into a chair, and 
Mrs. Pattle crossed her hands and looked 
at her with delighted approval. 

“Her sense is wonderful, and her ways 
are many and past finding out, —and if 
that is scripture, which I do not feel cer- 
tain, may the Lord forgive me!” Mrs. 
Pattle said devoutly. “ Miss Ryde’s father 
was a city man, it istrue, but he mar- 
ried Sir Archibald Hetherington’s daugh- 
ter, the only one, and the old place in 
Devonshire, theirs since the day of that 
robber and spoiler of men, William the 
Norman himself. Mr. Thomas Ryde 
was a merchant, ’tis true, but of good 
stock, since the house is well nigh as old 
as London itself; but nobody knows why 
she fell in love, or how they settled upon 
it. ‘Twas his money brought up the old 
place, that the last Hetherington had run 
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into the ground, and the Jews with their 
hands deep in every Hetherington pocket ; 
and ’twas he bought the old house here 
in Chelsea where Miss Ryde was born. 
*Twas a male heir must have the Devon- 
shire property, and so she was out, for 
never a son had come to them, and her 
mother dead in her babyhood. So she lived 
on with her father, a man well on in years 
when he married, quite fifty I am told, 
and dying at eighty, that collected every- 
thing till the house was a museum, as 
you'll see, me dear, and she the despair 
of Jane her maid and all the old servants, 
because she is always having strange peo- 
ple. Notthat you’re strange,”’ Mrs. Prat- 
tle hastened to add; “for indeed it is 
plain you’ve known the best, as well as 
she. But there’s never telling what she’ll 
do, and I was fearful this evening you’d 
not see ’twas her way of paying a visit, 
and maybe feel I could have kept her out. 
The angel with the flaming sword could not 
keep her out if once she settled to come 
in, but for all that she’s Miss Barbara 
Hetherington Ryde, and one must bear 
with her. She knew my husband the 
General well, and has much kindness for 
me, so that I must e’en let her go her 
own way; and I’m glad you’re not of- 
fended, me dear, for I would not have 
you so, though indeed you’re too sensible, 
I’m certain, and you’d see she was not 
daft a bit, but only used to her way, and 
like all the English, with no mind to see 
that another might have their own as 
well. And I'll go now and not go on, me 
dear, for you’re tired and must rest, — and 
good-night to you.”’ 


VI. 


‘“Wuat are you in England for? What 
are so many Americans over here for?” 
said Miss Ryde abruptly, as she sat wait- 
ing the next evening, while Marion made 
ready for the trip to the unknown regions 
of Battersea. She was in the same uni- 
form as on the preceding evening, but 
had added to her generally determined 
aspect an air of calm proprietorship, 
which ignored any fact of slight founda- 
tion for its existence, and seemed pre- 
pared to encompass hereafter every go- 
ing out and coming in. 

“You think I’m curious, but I am 
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not!’’ pursued Miss Ryde, after a pause 
in which Marion looked at her silently for 
a moment. “Iam quite indifferent to 
the world at large, but if I am to know 
anyone, while I take them precisely where 
I find them, I like also to know the pur- 
pose of the time in which I find them 
and what they are after. I wish to ask 
also how Auberon Forster’s portrait is in 
that row on your chimney piece?” 

«‘ Naturally because he was one of my 
father’s best friends,” said Marion. 

“ Ha!’ said Miss Ryde. “That ac- 
counts for it. NowTI see what has puz- 
zied me. I saw you as a child, — four- 
teen or thereabouts — at his house ; the 
only time that I was everthere. I abomi- 
nate lawyers, and I have no taste for 
Assyrian dynasties, and so naturally avoid- 
ed him. ‘Then you know London?” 

“Perfectly till the last three years,” 
Marion replied. 

“Ha!” said Miss Ryde again, and re- 
mained silent till they had crossed the 
bridge. 

“‘T suppose you know that an English 
girl of your age and position couldn’t do 
what you are doing now,”’ she said, sud- 
denly stopping short and facing Marion. 
‘«‘ Americans do much as they please, and 
they are right. You have fallen into good 
hands, and no matter what you may 
think, you ace in better when you fall in- 
to mine. I shall not interfere. You are 
only to understand that I mean to have 
some eye to you, and that I wish you to 
come to my house, where you will un- 
doubtedly meet some you have known 
and more you will like to know. Will 
you come? I do not ask twice, and I 
never ask anyone whom I do not distinct- 
ly wish to see.” 

“Yes, I will come,’ Marion said, and 
Miss Ryde, placing her umbrella against 
the bridge, shook hands formally and 
seriously, and then resuming it, strode on 
in silence, broken now and then by half 
words and small guttural sounds as if a 
flood of speech were struggling to make 
its way. 

The evening held hardly less interest 
than the preceding one, and on Saturday 
morning Miss Norris called and asked if 
she would help one evening in the week 
in the work they were doing in Chelsea. 
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“You must talk with my father about 
it all,” she said. “ We are always at Miss 
Ryde’s for Sunday evenings, and you are 
coming, she tells me.” 

“Yes, I am coming,’ Marion said, 
“though I did not mean to see people 
till —” 

She stopped and colored alittle. Pre- 
cisely what she had wished to say was 
hardly plain to herself, and how could 
she make it plain to another? Miss 
Norris hurried away, and Marion, after an 
ineffectual attempt to work, went to South 
Kensington and spent the rest of the day 
in the Museum. 

Why her pulse should quicken and a 
little thrill go through her as she lifted 
the quaint knocker of the old house early 
Sunday evening, Marion could not tell, 
but the quickening was there, and remain- 
ed as a stern and inflexible maid opened 
the door and preceded her up the broad 
stairway to the drawing room. Miss Bar- 
bara Ryde in black velvet gown and some 
beautiful old lace was a creature so dis- 
tinct from the shrouded one who for 
several evenings had been her escort to 
strange corners of Battersea, that Marion 
would hardly have recognized her. 

* You are to take Miss Lacy up and 
see that she is comfortable, Jane,’’ were 
her first words. ‘She has not come to 
go but to stay, and indeed that is so with 
most that come. I have no time for 
transient people.” 

Marion followed the inflexible Jane, 
getting no distinct impression of anything 
but thick Turkey carpets, innumerable 
cabinets and stands, and walls covered 
with pictures, miniatures and all that 
could hang. She was still in mourning 
worn in deference to Aunt Theodosia’s 
wish, but against her own, and which she 
had meant long ago to put aside, but the 
beautiful head with its rippling hair, and 
the pure paleness with a hint of color in 
the cheeks, were both accented by the 
black. Marion had the Lacy hands not 
small but exquisitely formed, and Jane 
gazed upon her with as much approval 
as could be accorded to an American, 
remarking to the parlor maid as she 
descended, that for one who came from 
a country where most were savages, she 
had a look that might even be English. 


” 
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THE first annual report of the “Trustees of 
Public Reservations’’—the legal body which 
came into existence two years ago as a result of 
the movement for “the preservation and dedica- 
tion to public enjayment of such scenes and sites 
in Massachusetts as possess either uncommon 
beauty or historical interest ” — is something very 
pleasant tu read. It shows that the new society, 
which has undertaken a work so splendid and so 
greatly needed, is very much in earnest, and is 
most wisely directed. The aim of this society, in 
relation to the work of other societies in the state 
already existing, was stated by Mr. Charles Eliot, 
the present secretary of the society, at the meeting 
for organization. “Scattered throughout the 
state,” he said, “are many thriving historical and 
antiquarian societies, and many other associations 
which may be grouped as being interested in the 
world out cf doors. Some of these societies have 
already acco.rplished the saving of memorable or 
striking spots. The Essex Institute has purchased 
the great vowlder in Danvers, called Ship Rock, 
the Old Colony Historical Society owns Dighton 
Rock, and the Worcester Natural History Society 
owns a part of the shore of Lake Quinsigamond. 
Many others would like to do something of this 
kind, and more would like to if the way were 
easier. Let these societies, with all individuals 
who may be interested, unite in asking the legis- 
lature to establish one strong Board of Trustees, 
to be empowered to hold for the benefit of the 
public the desired sort of property in any part of 
the state. There seems to be no need of any new 
society or association; what is needed is concerted 
and co-operative action on the part of the many 
interested existing societies. Such action can 
probably effect the creation of the desired Board 
of Trustees, and the establishment of the Trustees 
will in turn facilitate and stimulate the acquiring 
and giving of the desired scenes and sites. The 
necessity for zealous local action will not be done 
away with; it will be provided with a definite end 
for which to work.’? Mr. J. B. Harrison, at the 
same meeting, made an appeal for prompt action 
of some sort, in view of the fact that population 
is increasing at a tremendous rate, while the space 
which is open to it grows less and less. He 
dwelt more particularly upon the tuture of the 
seashore, and the general physical and moral 
suffocation which must attend the exclusion of the 
coming multitude from the free light and air with- 
out which no people can exist. Mr. Leverett 
Saltonstall and Professor Charles Eliot Norton 
also spoke warmly upon the subject. 

The first offer which came to the new society 
was a gift of land. This came from several trus- 
tees to whom Mrs. Fanny H. Tudor, daughter of 
the late William Foster, of Stoneham, had recent- 
ly conveyed a tract of about twenty acres situated 
in the south-eastern part of Stoneham, between 
Spot Pond and the Melrose line. The proffered 
deed contained the provision that the reservation 
should be called Virginia Wood, in memory of a 
daughter of the donor. A second proposal was 


that of a gentleman who expressed his desire to 
purchase one of the finest groves near Boston and 
give it into the keeping of this Board in memory 
of a young man who loved all natural beauty with 
uncommon ardor. The committee believes that 
the future will witness many instances of this giv- 
ing of natural landscapes 27% memoriam. Is not 
a religiously guarded living landscape,” asks the 
report, “a finer monument than any ordinary 
work in marble or stained glass?’’ A third sug- 
gestion came from a gentleman the name of one 
of whose ancestors had become permanently at- 
tached to a certain picturesque spot, which the 
committee, upon visiting it, found would make a 
very beautiful and very useful public reservation. 
“There must be in Massachusetts,” observes 
the report in this connection, “numerous other 
places somewhat similarly identified with honored 
names, and this board will always be glad 
to interest itself in their permanent preserva- 
tion. Among the many spots suggested by 
other persons as being worthy of preservation 
on account of their special beauty or charm may 
be named the following: the banks of Charles 
River at Newton Upper Falls, the Falls of Beaver 
Brook in Belmont, the top of Shootflying Hill in 
Barnstable, the Purgatory in Sutton, the Glen at 
Whately, the Natural Bridge near North Adams, 
the Ravine of the Bash Bish in Mount Washing- 
ton. In addition to these places numerous other 
spots have been brought to the attention of the 
committee because of their literary, romantic, or 
historical associations: among them the rock of 
Norman’s Woe near Gloucester, Heartbreak Hill 
in Ipswick, the Indian Cave in Medfield, the 
Craddock House in Medford, the Wayside Inn in 
Sudbury, the “ Captain’s Well” in Amesbury, and 
the well of * The Old Oaken Bucket” in Scituate. 
All these places and many more are doubtless 
worthy of preservation in the collection of Mas- 
sachusetts landscapes and memorials which this 
Board has been empowered to establish and main- 
tain. On the other hand, this Board does not 
possess either the money or the authority to ena- 
ble it to snatch real estate out of the hands of 
anybody. Like the trustees of a public art mu- 
seum, this Board stands ready to undertake the 
care of such precious things as may be placed in 
its charge. It exists “to facilitate the preserva- 
tion of beautiful and historical places in Massa- 
chusetts ”’ by providing an efficient and permanent 
organization through which individuals and bodies 
of subscribers may accomplish their several de- 
sires. The Secretary’s correspondents, anxious 
for the rescue of this or that interesting spot or 
structure, must not be discouraged when they 
learn that this Board possesses no magic powers. 
With all the other lovers of the scenery and the 
history of Massachusetts, they must hasten to im- 
itate those admirers of the fine arts who have so 
liberally endowed the public art museums. Main- 
tenance funds as well as purchase money will be 
needed. Genuinely interested persons, by inter- 
esting others, can accomplish much; and all 
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workers in the cause will receive whatever aid it 
may be within the power of this Board to render. 

“In addition to the sympathetic study of the 
several suggested projects just mentioned, the 
committee has from the first given serious atten- 
tion to certain broad questions from which it 
found itself unable to escape. Massachusetts, as 
a whole, is shamefully lacking in open spaces re- 
served expressly for enjoyment by the public. 
The mountain tops of the interior, the cliffs and 
beaches of the seashore, and most of the inter- 
vening scenes of special beauty are rapidly pass- 
ing into the possession of private owners, who 
hola these places either for their. own private 
pleasure or for the profit which may be reaped 
from fees collected from the public. Moreover, 
as population increases, the final destruction of 
the finest remaining bits of scenery goes on more 
and more rapidly. Thus the prospect for the fu- 
ture is in many ways a gloomy one, particularly 
upon the seashore and in the neighborhood of 
Boston. Impressed by these considerations, the 
committee determined to take action in four di- 
rections: first, to thoroughly investigate, and then 
to publish the present facts in respect to the pro- 
vision of public open spaces; second, to collect 
and publish the laws of Massachusetts which per- 
mit or otherwise affect the acquisition and main- 
tenance of public open spaces; third, to call to- 
gether the numerous park commissioners and 
park committees of the metropolitan district sur- 
rounding Boston, in the hope that mutual ac- 
quaintance might encourage co-operative action 
in the taking of land for public open spaces; 
fourth, to ask the legislature of 1892 to institute 
an inquiry into the whole subject.” 

Pag 

Perhaps the most interesting and valuable por- 
tion of this pamphlet is the special report of Mr. 
J. B. Harrison, upon “The Public Holdings of 
the Shore Towns of Massachusetts.’’ Mr. Harri- 
son was specially engaged by the society for a 
personal exploration of the seashore townships of 
the state, and he devoted the whole of August 
and September, 1891, to this work. A_ better 
man for the work could not have been found. 
It was Mr. Harrison who roused the popular in- 
terest which resulted in the preservation and re- 
form of the surroundings of Niagara by the State 
of New York; and he is now the secretary of the 
society recently organized to save the White 
Mountain forests, concerning which we shall have 
something to say in a future number of the maga- 
zine. His exploration of the Massachusetts shore 
was most thorough. He began at the New 
Hampshire line and passed through every shore 
town from Salisbury to Westport and Fall River, 
his report, which fills forty of the eighty pages of 
the pamphlet, carefully covering nearly fifty towns. 
The following upon Newburyport, is a good illus- 
tration of the manner in which these towns are 
treated, — and this is especially interesting for the 
glimpse which it affords of Mr. Parton and his 
interest in the movement for public reservations. 

“* Newburyport has a fine system of public parks 
and open spaces. Some of them have been long 
in use and are restful and beautiful, while others 
are still in process of construction and develop- 


ment. Washington Park consists of about eight 
acres, and has many fine trees. Brown Square, in 
front of City Hall, is two acres in extent. Kent 
Street Common, a half-mile away, has five acres 
in geass and paths. A mile and a half out on 
High Street is Atkinson Common, ten acres given 
to the city by Mrs. Eunice Atkinson Currier. 
This tract is not much improved as yet, as there 
are few residents in that vicinity; but it will be 
developed as the increase of population may re- 
quire. Riverside Park has a front of 125 feet on 
the Merrimack River, and runs back 500 feet. 
The City Improvement Association is raising 
money to build a bulk-head here, and thus furnish 
a public bathing-place. The late James Parton 
was deeply interested in the movement for new 
public reservations. He told me that for several 
years he had every summer opened the grounds 
around his house to the children of the city for a 
play-ground,— over an acre with sward, flowers, 
and shrubbery. Mr. Parton said the flowers were 
‘almost never touched; not five times in a sum- 
mer.’ These children’s thought of him is a 
pleasant fame for this bright-spirited man to leave 
behind him. Some of the leading women of 
Newburyport would like to have ‘The Captain’s 
Well,’ which is celebrated in Mr. Whittier’s 
poem of that name, preserved for public use as 
the captain desired, and as a tribute and memorial 
to the venerable poet. I believe the well is near 
the road between Newburyport and Amesbury, and 
it was said to be covered cver and not in use; but 
I did not see it. There was formerly a Town or 
Common Pasture at Newburyport, but no part of 
it is common now. It has all long been embraced 
in private holdings.” 

The section upon Salem contains much that is 
of value, and there are important suggestions 
concerning all the North Shore places, — Beverly, 
Manchester, etc. Lynn Woods receive Mr. Harri- 
son’s highest praise. ‘No other of the smaller 
cities of our country has anything to compare 
with it in extent. It is a region of unspoiled 
woodland; and it will so remain, as it is not in- 
tended that it shall ever be made a park in the 
ordinary sense of that word. There is an admir- 
able system of roads which will be extended; and 
there will be need of shelters at various points. 
There will be as little artificial construction as 
possible, no decorative gardening, no perceptible 
interference with the wild sylvan beauty which is 
the essential charm of this great public résort. 
Its proper official and distinctive name is 7he 
Lynn Woods, and it is desirable that people who 
write about it should use this title.” The follow- 
ing upon the birthplace of the author of the 
“Old Oaken Bucket”’ is interesting — in the report 
upon Scituate. ‘In Scituate I saw the birthplace 
of Samuel Woodworth, the author of the poem 
*The Old Oaken Bucket.’ He was born here 
Jan. 13, 1785. He early chose to be a 
printer, and was apprenticed to Benjamin Russell, 
editor of the Columbian Centinel, in Boston. 
He became a busy journalist anda_ prolific 
author. He went to New York City in 1809, 
and in 1823 was associated with George P. Morris 
in establishing the JA/irror. The ‘Olid Oaken 
Bucket’ poem was written in the spring or sum- 
mer of 1817. Mr. Woodworth was then living in 
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Duane Street, He came home to dinner ona 
warm day from his office near the foot of Wall 
Street, and took a drink of water, saying that he 
would rather have it from the old well at home. 
His wife said, ‘Selim, that’s a pretty subject for 
a poem’; and he sat down and wrote it. He 
died Dec. 9, 1842, and was buried in New York; 
but his family afterward removed to San Francisco, 
and carried his body with them. It seems a 
strange allotment of fortune by which his dust 
was borne across the continent to find a sepulchre 
by the far Pacific. I think the birthplace should 
be marked in some appropriate way. The well 
and the little old mill appear to remain about the 
same as when the poet saw them daily in his boy- 
hood. We ought to preserve the well, and per- 
haps the millstones, which are still in use. The 
place is visited by an increasing number of sum- 
mer people, sometimes as many as sixty in a day. 
It is a wholesome interest, and one to be encour- 
aged, which attracts successive generations of pil- 
grims to a poet’s birthplace; but it cannot always 
be convenient in its results for the courteous fam- 
ily who now have the care of the celebrated well. 
Pleasant attention is given to all visitors, and fees 
frequently offered are always refused. I drank of 
the water, and found it cold and sweet and ap- 
parently pure.” 

We should be glad to follow Mr. Harrison to 
Plymouth and through a dozen of the old towns 
of Cape Cod, but this is not possible. Some of 
his general remarks upon Cape Cod, however, we 
cannot pass by. “I have just re-read Thoreau’s 
book on Cape Cod. It is interesting, but one- 
sided, as it was meant to be. The author walked 
along the shore, keeping to the very edge of the 
water nearly all the way down the Cape. He did 
not see the country inland, did not care to see it, 
and appears to have had an entirely erroneous 
idea of it. He says himself: ‘Our story is true 
as far as it goes. We did not care to see those 
features of the Cape in which it is inferior or 
merely equal to the mainland, but only those in 
which it is peculiar or superior. We cannot say 
how its towns look in front to one who goes to 
meet them: we went to see the ocean behind 
them. They were merely the raft on which we 
stood, and we took notice of the barnacles which 
adhered to it, and some carvings upon it.’ The 
Cape region is much better wooded, has better 
soil, and is far more interesting and attractive than 
his account of what he saw along the beach has 
led people to believe. His book is usually read 
as if it were an adequate description of the Cape 
country, and it has no doubt had an unfavorable 
effect on the interests of the region; but all his 
readers should make large allowance for Thoreau’s 
love of paradox, even when he has seen what he 
describes. I suppose that what he says of the 
few people whom he saw during his excursion is 
strictly true; but it does not apply to the Cape 
people in general any more than to the people of 
the author’s own town of Concord. . . . The 
wonderful ‘Cape country,’ with its indefinable 
charm, seems to me the most interesting region in 
New England, or anywhere. There ought to be 
a new book about it. It has no such place in our 
literature as it deserves. Most New England 
people know little more about it than they do 
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about Arizona. As I walked through it, the ex- 
traordinary purity of the air made me feel that I 
should like to be a gypsy and camp out in all the 
towns. After we pass Chatham, going down the 
Cape, the atmosphere is the same as if we were 
on a small island far out to sea. Every possible 
breeze is a sea-breeze, no matter from what quar- 
ter it blows. The number of ponds and lakes on 
the Cape is much greater than most people know; 
and the island scenery is serene and restful, but 
not dull nor tame. For people who want sea air 
our country has no better region; and in a few 
years it will be thronged and crowded by summer 
dwellers, from Provincetown to the shores of 
Buzzards Bay. It will be a paradise for women 
and children as long as the wildness and freedom 
remain unspoiled. Unless great areas here are 
made public holdings, free for the people’s enjoy- 
ment forever, the time will come when the tired 
dwellers in the cities, and in the vast interior of 
our country, who are driven by the heat of sum- 
mer to seek rest and new life by the sea, will find 
here the city over again, and be ‘ cribbed, cabined 
and confined’ in conditions very like those from 
which they are trying to escape. That would be 
a sad sight for thoughtful men.” 

Mr. Harrison’s concluding reflections are of 
the utmost moment to the people not only of 
Massachusetts and New England, but of the whole 
country, for whom the New England coast is 
rapidly becoming the great summer resort and 
pleasure-ground. ‘ While my principal errand in 
the shore towns,” says Mr. Harrison, “ was#to find 
out what open spaces for public resort have al- 
ready been provided, I also tried everywhere to 
learn as much as possible of the industries and re- 
sources of the people, of their thought and pub- 
lic spirit, of the local history and whatever might 
be of interest to the students of civilization or 
tend to promote the objects of the Trustees of 
Public Reservations. I found everywhere recent 
changes in the ownership of land, and a move 
ment of people of means from the cities and the 
interior of the country to the shore regions of the 
state. I found leagues and leagues together of 
the shore line to be all private holdings, without 
the intervention, in these long reaches, of a rod 
of space on the shore to which the public has a 
right to go. I walked across the domain of one 
man who owns about six miles of shore line. I 
found a great population inland hedged away 
from the beach, and all conditions pointing to a 
time, not remote, when nobody can walk by the 
ocean in Massachusetts without payment of a fee, 
as we formerly had to pay for a glimpse of Nia- 
gara. 1 could see that the movement for more 
open spaces for public resort — for the use and 
enjoyment of the people— has most vital rela- 
tions to civilization, and that it has been insti- 
tuted in response toa pressing need.” Further on 
he returns to this subject with still greater emphasis. 
“It is about as certain as anything in the future 
can be that all the pleasant and comfortable sites 
along the seashore of Massachusetts will be taken 
up within the next few years, either by summer 
dwellers or permanent residents. ‘The movement 


toward the shore has only fairly begun, and it ts 
certain to increase with the density of the popu- 
lation of our country and the growth of wealth 
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Even now along vast reaches of the coast there 
is no area outside of the narrow highway to which 
the public has a right to go to enjoy the sight or 
the air of the sea. These conditions will be in- 
tensified, and the people of the state will be 
excluded from all interesting and attractive por- 
tions of the shore. These are abnormal and un- 
desirable conditions, unfavorable to health, happi- 
ness, and civilization; and all possible wisdom 
and foresight should be employed in the effort to 
secure adequate open spaces for public resort at 
different places along the shore. Two questions 
constantly present themselves to a student of civ- 
ilization observing present conditions and tenden- 
cies in the shore towns, (@) Should there not 
be a broad public highway or strip of public land 
along the whole length of the seashore of the 
State? It need not always follow the water’s 
edge, perhaps, but could be carried inland above 
the worst marshes. (4) Would it not be well to 
consider the question of limiting the length of 
the shore line or ocean front of private holdings? 
The extent of the shore line of the state is im- 
passably limited, while the population of the 
country is certain to increase to an extent which 
is at present almost unimaginable. Is it consist- 
ent with the public welfare that a few persons 
should have the absolute possession and control 
of unlimited areas of the shore? What are the 
reasons which justify such a monopoly? With all 
possible regard for private and individual interests, 
it is proper to inquire what actual benefits a man 
derives from the exclusive ownership and occu- 
pancy of four or five miles of seashore. The prob- 
lem of title tothe shore, and of the use and enjoy- 
ment of it by the people of the state, will in time be 
a most vital and important public question here.” 

Mr. Harrison’s final plea is for a better atten- 
tion to local history. The lack of public spirit 
and care for what is valuable in a town he finds 
constantly owing—as does the writer of the 
special article upon this subject in the preceding 
pages — to lack of knowledge among the peo- 
ple of the town’s history and traditions. He 
urges the Society to make it a part of its work 
to collect a library of local histories and to do all 
in its power to encourage the study of local his- 
tory. “In many of the shore towns,” he says, 
“the descendants of the oldest families, although 
educated in the schools of the State, are almost 
entirely ignorant of the history of their own 
towns, and of the part which their ancestors had 
in it. Many of the teachers in the schools are no 
better informed in relation to this subject. The 
complete lack of popular interest regarding it is 
ofter astonishing. In one of the towns the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the church came and passed without any 
observance*or recognition whatever. There was 
not even a prayer-meeting, or any allusion to the 
date in the sermons or services either before or 
after it. I think that every town should prepare 
a brief compend or manual of the principal facts 
in its own history, and shouid require its adequate 
study and teaching in the town schools. It would 
be the natural introduction to the study of state 
and United States history. Once each year the 
schools should visit the most important historic 
places in the town.” 
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WE have given this unusual space to extracts 
from this report of the Trustees of Public Reser- 
vations in Massachusetts, because we feel it to be 
an important report and because we desire to di- 
rect careful attention to it. It is not important 
for citizens of Massachusetts alone, but for the 
citizens of every state. It enforces anew and 
strongly the wish which we expressed at the time 
of the organization of the society, that similar 
societies might quickly come into being in all of 
our New England states and throughout the coun- 
try. Everywhere there is need of organized pub- 
lie effort to save from the destroyer or the de- 
spoiler places of beauty and places sacred for their 
history or their literary associations; and societies 
like this Massachusetts society, of which Senator 
Hoar is the president and among whose directors 
are some of the ablest men of the state, can do 
incalculable good by rousing and directing senti- 
ment in cases where it needs to be roused and 
directed. 

4 

THESE general observations are a fitting prelude 
for an urgent word upon a particular case which 
comes before us to-day. Public sentiment in 
New England, especially in Boston and Cam- 
bridge, needs to be roused very energetically with 
reference to the preservation of Elmwood, the 
birth-place and the life-long home of Lowell. 
We cannot imagine any of the gentlemen who 
are active members of the new society for “the 
preservation of places of natural beauty or histor- 
cal interest,” riding on the horse-car from Boston 
to Mount Auburn, looking out of the window as 
the car passes Elmwood, without feeling a sharp 
pang upon noticing a sign-board by the fence 
advertising ‘ House-lots for sale.” We cannot 
imagine any loyal New Englander or any lover of 
our American literature seeing that sign without a 
shock or without great surprise. Yet there it has 
been for several months, before all eyes. There 
is to-day serious danger that this historic and 
sacred place may be sold to whoever will give dol- 
lars for it, cut up for anybody who wants, “in ots 
to suit,’’ and forever lost to the public; and no 
voice has been loudly raised against it, no word 
spoken to arouse the public to the importance of 
Elmwood and to a sense of the high uses which 
it may be made to fulfil for us and for which it 
should be forever preserved. 

x 

Elmwood has been many times described and 
its history told— perhaps nowhere better than by 
Mr. Underwood in his * Life of Lowell.” 

“ ELMWOOD, though not very ancient, has an in- 
teresting history. The house was built by Peter 
Oliver, who was stamp distributer just before the 
outbreak of the Revolution. It will be remem- 
bered that, being waited upon by a Boston com- 
mittee, ‘of about four thousand,’ and requested 
to resign his obnoxious office, Oliver hurriedly 
complied and shortly after left the country. The 
house was next occupied by Elbridge Gerry, an 
eminent man in his day, from whose crooked plan 
of districting the political term ‘ gerrymander- 
ing’ was derived. After his death it became the 
property of Dr. Lowell, about a year before the 
birth of the poet. It is of wood, three stories 
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high, and stands on the base line of a triangle, of 
which the apex reaches nearly to the gate of 
Mount Auburn Cemetery. The ample grounds 
have an abundant growth of trees, most of them 
planted by the prudent Doctor, as a screen from 
the winds. There are a few native elms; but 
those which give the name to the estate are 
English, sturdy as oaks, standing in front of the 
house. In front also are large and _ beautiful 
ash trees. : 

“Tn the deep space at the rear, in the old days, 
there was perfect seclusion; it used to seem like 
the stillness of the woods. The slopes of Mount 
Auburn, beautiful with native growth, and not 
then covered by fantastic caprices in marble, are 
separated only by anarrow street. Dwellings were 
not numerous or near. All around the enclosure 
a gigantic hedge stands like a jagged silhouette 
against the sky. This lofty hedge is made up of a 
great variety of trees; it bristles with tufted points 
of pines; it is set at midheight with thrifty and 
elbowing willows, and dense horse-chestnuts; and 
beneath it is filled in with masses of shrubs. In 
the area are broad grassy levels, with a few pear 
and apple trees, and nearer the house are younger 
pines, elms, firs, clumps of lilacs, syringas, fleurs- 
de-lis, gorgeous rugs of striped grass, and other 
ornamental growths, disdained by modern garden- 
ers, but immortal in the calendars of the poets. 
Elmwood is full of birds, —robins and their 
homelier cousins, the brown thrushes, swallows, 
blue-birds, flaming orioles, yellow-birds, wrens 
and sparrows. The leafy coverts are inviolate, 
and some of the tenants, even the migratory 
robins, keep house the year round. All are per- 
fectly at home, and they appear to sing all day, 
On summer evenings, after the chatter of sparrows 
has ceased and the robins have sung for curfew, 
you may hear the pée-ad of night-hawks, and the 
coarse voices of herons and other aquatic birds, 
as they fly over from Fresh Pond or the neighbor- 
ing marshes. 

“ During the lifetime of his father, the poet occu- 
pied as a study the south front room in the upper 
story. Many years have passed since that period, 
and many changes have occurred in the landscape 
(and in the beholder!). Perhaps the description 
which follows may be far from true to-day. Hills 
have been dug down, and their gravelly sides left 
bare. Straggling groups of houses have here and 
there crept out on the wet marsh. The horse- 
cars have frightened away most of the birds, and 
almost put to flight the poetical associations. But 
still faithful memory recalls the prospect, and in 
her tablets it shines now as it did long ago. In 
those treasured pictures we see the distant view 
from the study windows in its varying aspects. 
The view is broad and panoramic, comprising 
portions of Brookline, Brighton and Roxbury, 
and ending on the left with the dome of the 
State House in Boston. The nearer view, over 
the neighboring lawns, includes the Charles and 
the marshes. The sluggish river winds through 
tracts of salt meadow, now approaching camps of 
meditative willows, now creeping under ‘cater- 
pillar bridges,’ and now turning away from ter- 
raced villas and turfy promontories. In summer 


the long coils of silver are set in a ground of 
green that is vivid and tremulous like watered 
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silk; in autumn the grasses are richly mottled 
purple, sage and brown; and the play of sun- 
light and shadow, while the winds are brushing 
the velvet this way and that, gives an inimitable 
life to the picture. 

“The study contained about a thousand volumes 
of books, a few classic engravings, water-color 
paintings by Stillman, Roman photographs, a 
table with papers and letters in confusion, and a 
choice collection of pipes. Over the mantel was 
a panel venerable and smoky, that had been 
brought from the house of one of the ancient 
Lowells in Newbury, on which was painted a 
group of clergymen in their robes, wigs and bands, 
seated about a table, each enjoying a long clay 
pipe. On an arch above an alcove was this 
legend in Latin: ‘In essentials, unity; in non- 
essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.’ This 
picture, though scarcely a work of art, is interest- 
ing for the light it throws upon the social customs 
of the clergy of the last century. This room 
was for many years the delightful resort of a 
few friends, especially on Sunday afternoons. 
After the death of Dr. Lowell, the libraries 
were brought together in two connected rooms 
on the lower floor. The new study was more 
spacious and convenient; but the precious and 
undying associations, and the beautiful out- 
look, belonged to the upper chamber. The 
house throughout is an example of the pic- 
turesque. In the hall are ancestral portraits 
(one bearing the date of 1582); busts of Dr. 
Charles Lowell and his father; a stately Dutch 
clock; and Page’s Titianesque portraits of the 
poet and his wife in their youthful days. The 
prevailing tone of the rooms is sombre, but the 
furniture is antique and solid, such as would make 
a covetous virtuoso unhappy for life. Books are 
everywhere, mostly well-chosen standard works 
in various languages, including a liberal propor- 
tion of plays and romances.” 

es 

Where Mr. Underwood speaks of Peter Oliver, 
he should have said Thomas Oliver; and whether 
the house was built by Oliver, as Mr. Underwood 
states, is questionable. Mr. Drake, in his ‘‘ His- 
toric Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,’’ has 
considerable to say about Oliver, as well as about 
Gerry, in his account of Elmwood. This account 
altogether is so interesting that we incorporate it 
hcre as a supplement to the passage from Mr. 
Underwood’s book — omitting the long account 
of the origin of ‘‘Gerrymandering,’’? the word 
and the thing, to which account however we refer 
the political reader as one of the best accounts in 
the books. It should be said, with reference to 
Mr. Drake’s description of the interior arrange- 
ment of the mansion, that his account was writ- 
ten twenty years ago, ten years before Mr. Un- 
derwood’s account, which reveals certain changes, 
and that there have been other slight changes 
since Mr. Underwood wrote. Mr. Drake writes 
as follows: 

“It is a pleasure to happen upon an old Colo- 
nial estate retaining so much of its former condi- 
tion as this. It embodies more of the idea of 
the country-house of a provincial magnate than 
is easily supplied to the limited horizons and 
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scanty areas of some of our acquaintances. The 
splendid grove of pines is a reminiscence of the 
primitive forest; the noble elms have given a 
name to the compact old mansion-house and its 
remaining acres;— and there are still the old barn 
and out-buildings, with the remnant of the ancient 
orchard. It is easy to see that the poet’s pride is 
in his trees, and one lordly elm, seen from his 
library-window, is worthy to be remembered with 
Milton’s Mulberry or Luther’s Linden. The 
grounds in front of the house are laid out in ac- 
cordance with modern taste, but at the back the 
owner may ramble at will in paths all guiltless 
of the gardener’s art, and imagine himself thread- 
ing the solitudes of some rural glade remote from 
the sights and sounds of the town. 

‘* Of old the road, like a huge serpent, enveloped 
the estate in its folds as it passed by the front of 
the house, and again stretched along the ancient 
settlement of Watertown, where were its first 
humble cottages, its primitive church, and its 
burial-place. Itis almost in sight of the spot, 
now the vicinity of the Arsenal, where the Eng- 
lish landed by Captain Squeb at Nantasket in 
May, 1630, made their way up Charles River and 
bivouacked in the midst of savages. Sir Richard 
Saltonstall’s supposed demesne is still pointed out 
in the neighborhood, and at every step you meet 
with some memorial of the founders. According 
to old town boundaries, the estate of which we 
are writing was wholly in Watertown, and ex- 
tended its fifteen acres quite to Fresh Pond, on the 
north; it is now within the limits of Cambridge. 

‘*Tt has often been stated that this house was 
built by Col. Thomas Oliver (of whom anon) 
about 1760; but as the estate was only leased by 
him until the year 1770, when he acquired the 
title by purchase of the heirs of John Stratton, 
of Watertown, we do not give full credence to the 
assertion. The house is older in appearance, both 
without and within, than its usually assumed date 
of construction would warrant. Moreover, in the 
conveyance to Oliver the messuage itself is named. 
The house is of wood, of three stories, and 
is, in itself, without any distinctive marks except 
as a type of a now obsolete style of architecture. 
A suit of yellow and white paint has freshened 
the exterior, as the powder of the colonial pro- 
prietor might have once rejuvenated his wrinkled 
countenance. ‘The tall trees bend their heads in 
continual obeisance to the mansion, like so many 
aged servitors ranged around their master. In- 
wardly the wood-work is plain, and destitute of 
the elaborate enrichment seenin Mr. Longfellow’s. 
As you enter the hall, which goes straight through 
the house, you see the walls are covered with an- 
cestral portraits and with quaint old engravings, 
rare enough to have dated from the birthday of 
copper-plate. An antique bust occupies a niche 
on the stair-case; the old clock is there; and in 
every apartment are collected objects of art or 
specimens of ancient furniture, which seem always 
to have belonged to the house, so perfectly do 
they accord with wainscot, panel and cornice. 
The reception-room is on the south side of the 
house, and behind it is the library. The poet’s 
study, in which nearly all of his poems have been 
written, is on the third floor. Taken altogether, 
Elmwood is an earthly paradise to which few 


would be unwilling to attain, and were we sure 
its atmosphere were contagious, we could haunt 
the spot, inhaling deep draughts in its cool and 
grassy retreats. 

‘* Thomas Oliver, the last of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors under the crown, dwelt here before the 
Revolution. He belonged to the Dorchester 
family and claimed no relationship with Andrew 
Oliver, the stamp-master and successor of Hutch- 
inson as lieutenant-governor. The Olivers were 
of Huguenot descent, renowned in ancient French 
chivalry, where the family patronymic, now short- 
ened by a letter, was deemed worthy to be cou- 
pled with that of a Roland, a Rohan, or a Co- 
ligny. Thomas inherited a plentiful estate from 
his grandfather, James Brown, and his great uncle, 
Robert Oliver, so that his father did not deem it 
necessary to provide further for him in his will 
than to bequeath some testimonials of affection. 
This dapper little man, as the crown-deputy 
was called, pleasant of speech and of courtly 
manners, was in no public office previous to his 
appointment under Hutchinson,—a choice so 
unexpected that it was currently believed that the 
name Thomas had been inserted by accident in 
the commission instead of that of Peter, the chief 
justice. But our Machiavelli, who had planned 
the affair, knew better. 

‘*One fine afternoon in September, 1774, the 
men of Middlesex appeared in the lieutenant-gov- 
ernor’s grounds and wrung from him a resigna- 
tion, after which he consulted his safety by 2 
flight into Boston. How bitter to him was this 
enforced surrender of his office, may be gath- 
ered from the language in which it is couched: 
‘My house at Cambridge being surrounded by 
four thousand people, in compliance with their 
commands I sign my name, Thomas Oliver.’ 

‘*The house was utilized as a hospital, after 
Bunker Hill, the opposite field being used as the 
burying ground for such as died here. In open- 
ing new streets, some of the remains have been 
exhumed,—as many as eight or ten skeletons 
coming to light within a limited area. 

‘* The royalist’s habitation became the seat of 
antipodes, —a democratic governor, later vice- 
president, who resided here while holding these 
offices. Elbridge Gerry’s signature is affixed to 
the Declaration of Independence, and he was one 
of the three commissioners sent by Mr. Adams to 
France in 1797. He was chosen by the Provin- 
cial Congress, of which he was a member, to at- 
tend the Gascon Lee, in his proposed interview 
with Burgoyne, who was to the full as bombastic, 
and who doubtless thought of his former compan- 
ion in arms, 


‘Nay, an’ thou’lt mouth, 
I'll rant as well as thou.’ 


‘* As one of the delegates to frame the Federal 
Constitution at Philadelphia, in 1787, Mr. Gerry 
refused to sign that instrument, and opposed its 
adoption by the Convention of Massachusetts. 
The result was for a time doubtful, but when the 
scale seemed to incline in favor of the federalists, 
Gerry kept close at Cambridge, and his adherents 
made no motion for his recall. Hancock, by the 
offer of a tempting prize,—supposed to be no 
less than the promise of the support of the Massa- 
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chusetts leaders for the presidency in case Virginia 
failed to come in, —was induced to appear and 
commit himself in favor of ratification. Adams 
came over, and with the aid of Rufus King, 
Parsons, Otis and the rest the measure was car- 
ried.”? 

Such is the history of this famous estate. But 
the associations of the Provincial and Revolution- 
ary days, important and interesting as they are, 
are of but slight interest and importance beside 





THE OMNIBUS. 


the fact that this was the life-long home of the 
great poet, and fills so prominent a place in his 
poems and his essays. To this place of Elmwood 
and of Cambridge in Lowell’s life and works we 
shall give special treatment in the next number of 
the MAGAZINE. But the mere thought of it 
should be sufficient to arouse the people of Boston 
and Cambridge to an effort that shall place the 
historic and sacred spot forever beyond the reach 
of the despoiler. 
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THE CouRTING-STICK. 
|“ In the early New England days, there was in 
must houses a large assembly-room, and there the 
family and all the guests and chance callers gath- 
ered on winter nights about the blazing fire-logs. 
For the convenience of young lovers, since there 
was no ‘next room,’ courting-sticks were used; 
that is, long wooden tubes that could convey 
from lip to ear sweet and secret whispers.’’ ] 
Sunshine bathes in a golden tide 
Tumbled treasures of satin and lace; 
Grandmother’s chest stands open wide; 
Over it bends a blossoming face. 


Here is her girdle of sylph-like span, 
Stomacher studded with jet and pearls, 

Gay little shoes that the dance began — 
Grandmother was a rose of girls! 


Margery’s curious eyes are bright, 
Margery’s fingers are deft to suit; 

What does she bare to the wondering light? 
A silent reed? — or a stopless flute? 


Grandmother reaches a faded hand, 
Never a word do her old lips say; 
Close to her ear the hollow wand 
She holds, with her dim eyes far away, 


Fainter, more vague to the dulling sense, 
Margery’s laugh with its silvery flow! 
What is it hearkens, alert, intense, 
To tones of seventy years ago? 


«Darling, I love you!” “O share, dear eyes, 
Glances the broidery cannot miss! ” 
«Whisper! I hear, though a breath replies! ”’ 
“No one is looking — sweetheart, one kiss! ”’ 
Creepeth a flush to her withered cheek, 
Murmurs her voice like a dreaming shell: 
“Love, I am here! Canst thou hear me speak? 
Living or dying, I love thee well!” 





Grandmother’s hair is white as snow,— 
3rown the curls which the grasses hide; 
Bent her form with its burden slow,— 
A shattered pine-tree, — her lover died. 


Margery, read the riddle plain! 
Sleepeth the lighter, or life or death? 
Free, at love’s call, to their tryst again 
Flying on wings of an echoed breath! 
—Mary A. P. Stansbury. 


OMNIBUS. 


SoME of our old New England towns are 
rich in anecdotes of “characters”? who have 
been famous in their places for their eccentri- 
cities. 

In a quiet little village in Maine there lived an old 
lady who might well have been a dowager of the 
English novel type. Woe unto the hapless wight 
who offended her! She would be revenged 
though she brought down the stars to compass it. 
A young lady in the town had not, in Mrs. D——’s 
opinion, shown her proper consideration, so when 
Miss O ,in the full glory of new spring styles, 
appeared in a pink silk bonnet, Mrs. D care- 
fully reproduced it in pink cambric. Then she 
decked out her servant girl, and sent her to 
church to sit as near Miss O as possible ! 

Nor were Mrs, D ’s shafts directed against 
outsiders alone. Her own family were not proof 
against them. 

One night her tea-table was full of company — 
the squire, the doctor, their wives, the school- 
master and all the dignitaries— when suddenly, 
to the dismay of all, Mrs. D said authorita- 
tively, “Mr. D » will you ask the bless- 
ing?’’ 

Now Mr. D , poor man, was not religious 
in his habits. No blessing was ever asked at his 
table, and in those good days such a complica- 
tion as this could not be turned off as a joke. 
Here he was, mercilessly cornered by his wife, 
and the silence of the awestruck guests grew op- 
pressive. As the drowning man clutches at his 
straw Mr. D pulled himself together and 
tried to pretend that he had not heard aright, 
but as he raised the carving knife, in tones that 
Bret Harte would call “colorless,’? Mrs. D—— 
repeated with distinctness, “ 1/7. D——, will jou 
ask the blessing.” With bended head Mr. D—— 
mumbled a few words, but whether they were of 
blessing or cursing, none could tell. 

Even the unfortunate were not free from Mrs. 
D——’s attacks. By some accident a young girl 
was compelled to use crutches, perhaps for life. 
Such a misfortune would naturally be a protec- 
tion against all jibes, but in this case, as in all 
others, Mrs. D: was a law unto herself. In- 
stead of shielding the sensitive girl by silence, she 
exclaimed, “How beautifully you walk, Miss 
Cc ! If you would only put your crutch into 
pantalets no one would realize that you were 
lame.” M. B. 
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FIGURE COMPOSITION. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY J. C. LEE. 
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